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LIFE OF THE WIZARD 
Michael Scott, 
(Concluded from p. 499, Vol. VI.) 


Before their eyes the Wizard lay, 

As if he had not been dead a day ; 

His hoary beard in silver rolled, 

He seemed some seventy winters old. 

A palmer’s amice wrapt him round, 

With a wrought Spanish. baldric bound 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea : 

The lamp was placed beside his knee : 

His left hand held his book of might, 

A silver cross was in his right, 

High and majestic was his look, 

At which the fellest fiends had shook, ~ 

And all unruffled was his face, 

They trusted his soul had gotten grace. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. Canto IT. 


We left the Wizard. engaged. in 


translating Aristotle at the court. of 


Frederic the Second, <A . particular 
account of all the treatises of this phi- 
losopher, which he presented in a Las 
tin dress to his patron the Emperor, 
would be unnecessarily dry and fa- 
tiguing. He who is curious in trac- 
thg the early history of the peripatetic 
philosophy, will find his translations 
enumerated by Dempster, Tanner, 
and Pitseus.* His original works are 
more worthy of notice, although it 
must. be allowed that they give a 


_ Strange and rather revolting picture 


* The list of his works given by Mac- 
kenzie in his Lives, Vol. I. p. 214, is very 
imperfect, nor is Niceron, Vol. XV. 
101, to be relied on. Roger Bacon, in his 
Opus Majus, p. 36, 37, seems’ to ascribe 
& great portion of Aristotle’s fame amon 
the philosophers of his day to the Saabs 
uon of his works by Michael Scott. 


of the fantastic and puerile philoso- 
phy of the thirteenth century. 
At the particular request of Frede- 
ric, Michael, during his residence at 
his court, composed his treatise on 
physiognomy,, entitled .. Phisionomia 
et de Hominis Procreatione. He has 
divided this singular and absurd dis- 
sertation”’ three parts. ‘In 'the 
first he treats De Generatione’ Homi- 
nis, founding his doctrines: regard- 
ing this mysterious subject n 
the principles of Aristotle and Galen. 
In the second part are enumerated 
the various signs which enable us to 
form a judgment of the different dis- 
positions of men and women ; and in 
the third division of the work, he has 
laid down certain rules by which we 
may «discern, from an examination of 
the various parts of the body, the par- 
ticular mental qualities and ruling,in- 
clinations of the individual.» ‘Zhis 
treatise of the magician’s is not only 
absurd in its principles, but indecent 
to a high degree in its descriptions 
and illustrations. It commences with 
a laboured and dignified proemium to 
Frederic, of which it is one remarka- 
ble feature, that he addresses this re- 
presentative of the Cwsars more in 
the familiar style of a sage who _in- 
structs a disciple, than. of ap .author 
who lays his work at the fect of an 
emperor. If we are to give credit to 
another part of this dedication, he had 
not only managed to insinuate him- 
self into the confidence of this war- 
lise prince, but it was by his particu- 
—lav-advice that the emperor encour- 
ingenious 
ilosophers learned doctors to his 
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court, and that he was wont laying 
aside the pomp and terror of a con- 
ueror, to engage with them in friend- 
y argument and familiar discourse. 
* Hence,” says he, ‘‘ it is by my ad- 
vice and counsel that learned men, 
and grave and ingenious doctors, are 
found around thee at thy court, and 
that thou art often induced to enter 
into discourse with them, engaging 
them in conversation with wisdom an 
urbanity.”* ; 
According to Michael’s definition, 
hysiognomy is a science of a very 
high aracter, embracihg within its 
range some of the noblest subjects on 
which the human intellect can be em- 
ployed. ‘“ It is the doctrine of safe- 
ty, the election of good, the avoidance 
of evil. It is the comprehension of 
virtue, the detestation and pretermis- 
sion of vice. ‘The knowledge of this 
science is induced and created by the 
true love of God, and the fear of the. 


devil—by the meritorious principle of 


faith, and the hope of the imperisha- 
ble reward of eternal life.” + 

When wecompare this high wrought 
definition with the shallow and trif- 
ling opinions, and the indecent ribaldry 
which, under the name of philosophy, 
compose the greatest part of the work, 
it is difficult to say whether we should 
be most surprised at the folly of the 
author who could write, or of the pub- 
lie which could greedily swallow, no 
less than thirteen editions of so dis- 
gusting a production. 

Another work which has been as- 
cribed to Michael Scott, although it 
is not to be found in the pages of 
Dempster, or the catalogue of Tanner, 
is the ‘‘ Mensa Philosophica,” a trans- 
lation of which was published in Eng- 
Jand in the year 1609, entitled, “‘ The 
Philosopher's Banquet, furnished with 
afew Dishes for Health, but large 

whimsical performance, and if 
we look 


to a passage at the commence- 
ment of the thirtieth chapter, a 


strong presumption arises, that it was 
not written by our Scottish philo- 
sopher. This supposition will be 
strengthened by a reference to the 
very ludicrous subjects of several of 
his chapters, and the culinary remarks 
which are thrown in to garnish and 
enrich the style. ‘“‘ The use of this 


rom 


Phisionom 1, edit. 1477. 
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booke,” says the English translator, 
“* is to make a man able to judge of 
the disposition and state of his own 
body ; of the effects, natures, and dis- 
positions of those things wherewith 
we daily feed our bodies. The next 
is to give us a general insight and 
brief notice of histories, and men of 

eatest fame and note ; and the next 
Is, that here we may recreate and 
make merry ourselves at our tables.” 
He adds, tlrat it is a work of “ spe- 
cial notice in this kind, and written 
first in Latin by Michal Scotus,” 
From this sketch of the contents and 
nature of the Philosopher’s Banquet, 
we may believe that the discussions it 
contains are somewhat heterogeneous 
and dissimilar. It treats of Ram’s 
Flesh in one chapter, and of the Bi- 
shops of the Gentiles in another—of 
Pot Herbs, and Wicked Women. It 
investigates the actions of kings and 
emperors, and explains the causes why 
some eggs crack in the fire, and others 
do not. It treats of the nature and 
properties of friendship, and endea- 
vours to determine whether fishes 
chew their meat or no. Last of all, 
it contains certain honest and merry 
jests, “ to exhilarate our bodies and 
minds at our tables, which are to be 
served in, like carawayes, at the end 
of our feast.” ‘This could scarcely be 
written by Michael Scott—we must 
believe it to have been the work of 
some philosophic cook, or some very 
cookish philosopher, although it must 
be allowed that the frequent quota- 
tions from the volumes of Arabian 
physicians and sages, from Rases, A- 
verroes, and Avicenna, give some 
countenance to the supposition of its 
having been the performance of the 
Wizard. 

In addition to these, Gesner in- 
forms us that he composed, for the 
recreation of the Emperor, a Treatise 
on the Sphere of Sacrobosco,—a work 
entitled Astronomical Diagrams,—a 
book on the Opinions of Astrologers, 
—a dissertation on Chiromancy,—and 
another book on the Signs of the Pla- 
nets. 

The dissertation on the Sphere 
written by John de Sacrobosco, ama 
thematical doctor of the. thirteenth 
century, who has been highly praised 
by Regiomontanus atid Melancthon, 
was one of the most popular works of 


* Gesner, Biblioth. p. 607. 
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this age.* It has run through in- 
numerable editions--it kept posses- 
sion of the schools for four centuries 
—and, during this long period, it has, 
in the words of Leland, ‘‘ been sought 
out, studied, and painfully handled 
the whole herd of mathematicians.” 
Upon this mathematical treasure Mi- 
chael Scott composed the work en- 
titled Super autorem Sphere Ques- 
tiones. Justinian de Rubeira, a 
printer of Bologna, in the year 1495, 
about two hundred years after the 
death of its author, published an edi- 
tion of this treatise, with the follow- 
ing title, showing that the lapse of 
two centuries, so tur from impairing, 
had added freshness to the scientific 
reputation of our Scottish astronomer. 
“The work of Michael Scott, that 
most excellent and inimitable investi- 
gator of the motions of Nature and 
the courses of the Stars, upon the au- 
thor of the Sphere, with the Mathe- 
matical questions most diligently cor- 
+ 

Frederic, however, whose time was 
now occupied by schemes of ambition, 
and his exchequer drained by conti- 
nual and expensive wars, could pro- 
bably afford to give little else than 
empty praise to his philosophic in- 
structor; and although Michael, in 
the spirit of the age, had become an 
experienced alchymist, this delusive 
science must rather have impoverish- 
ed than enriched him. 

It is likely that these reasons in- 
duced him to bid farewell to the court 
of the emperor, and to devote him- 
self seriously to the study of medicine 
asa profession. In this art he soon 
arrived at the greatest reputation, and 

, if we may believe an able, 
though anonymous, author, the most 
miraculous skill. (says 

ram podagram, hydropsin, 
arte sua mirifice, et n ut videatur 
negotio sustulit.” 

Michael, as a last service to the 
emperor, predicted to him the place 
in which he was fated to finish his 
royal career, asserting that his death 


* See Tanner, Biblioth. p. 370 ; Bruck- 
er, Vol. p- 868. 


_$ MS. Anonymi de claris Doctrina Sco- 
tis. In Sir R. Sibbald MS. Hist. Litera. 
ria Gentis Scotorum, preserved in the Ad- 
vocates’ Library, 


would at a cettain custle named 
Fiorenzola. The prophecy, accord- 
ing to Granger, in his Commentary 
on Dante, in due time was strictly 
fulfilled. Frederic, as he was praying 
in the chapel of the castle of Fioren- 
zola, at the time when the bell was 
ringing, was struck on the head by a 
stone which had been loosened by the 
rope ; the wound proved mortal ; and 
his death, of course, imparted addi- 
tional lustre to the supernatural en- 
dowments of his late astrologer. * 
After a residence of many years in 
Germany, Michael passed over into 
England, on his return to his native 
country. Edward I. then filled, the 
throne, and was employed at this pe- 
riod in those able and treacherous 
schemes for the subjugation of Scot- 
land, in which he spared neither 
blood nor re and regarded nei- 
ther truth nor honotr, provided he 
accomplished his purpose. It was 
one part of his policy to endeavour to 
lower and brutalize the character of the 
Scottish people, by compelling all*the 
learned scholars of the nation to reside 
at the universities of England. “ This 
year,” (1302,) says Antony Wood, 
** the King compelled all such Scotch- 
men as were of singular knowledge in 
learning or literature to be resident in 
Oxford, doubting lest the Seotch no- 
bility, inereasing in politic prudence 
by their instructions, should seek to 
throw off the yoke of bondage.” + The 
celebrated John Duns Scotus was one 
of those scholars who suffered under 
this persecution. Along with eleven 
other ecclesiastical prisonets, he was 
led chained and a captive into Eng-~ 
land. Michael Scott’s destiny was 


* Naude Apologie, p. 497. 

_ It ought not to be concealed, that Chris- 
toforo dini, in his Commentary on 
Dante, published at Florence in 1482, tells 
the story somewhat differently. | Michael, 
according tu him, told Frederic that he 
would die at Florence; but the similarit 
of the name, says he, deceived the wizard, 
for the emperor died at Fiorenzola, a 
stone from the belfry falling upon his head 
when he was praying, ‘* which, when he 
had taken up and weighed, he found it was 


of the exact weight which had been foretold, 
aud knew that he would die, which happen- 
ed accordingly.” 


se, a very rare book, published at Padua 
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more tolerable; he was kindly re- 
ceived and patronized “3 Edward, re- 
tained for some time at his court, and 
afterwards allowed to pass into his 
native country. 
Michael, ater his long absence, ap- 
pears to have arrived in Scotland at a 
critical conjuncture, when the nation 
was plunged into grief by the death 
of Alexander the Third, * and it be- 
came necessary to send ambassadors 
to bring over from Norway the young 

ueen Margaret, grand-daughter to 
the deceased monarch. + Sir Michael 
‘Scott, and Sir David Weems, were, 
by the Regents, appointed to proceed 
to Norway upon this important ser- 
vice. It is well known, that Edward 
the First, who intended to marry 
his eldest son to the heiress of Seot- 
land, had the chief management of 
the negotiations with Eric, King of 
Norway, and the certainty of his pre- 
vious intimate acquaintance with the 
English monarch, in common with 
the popular tradition upon the sub- 
ject, render it extremely likely that 
this knightly personage of the same 
* name was none other than the Wiz- 
ard Michael Scott. t 
dence abroad, united to his age and: 
experience, peculiarly recommended 
him for such a foreign mission. § This. 
was the last service in which we can 
trace his name, and it was a melan- 
choly and unfortunate one. |}. The 
young queen sickened on her 
to Scotland, and died in Orkney, leav- 
ing her kingdom to be torn and dis- 
tracted by the competition between 
Bruce and Baliol, and the perfidious 
intrigues of the royal umpire Edward, 
Micheel did not tive to see the ini- 
series of his native country. He died 
soon after in the year 1292, after hay- 
ing attained to an extreme age 

e have already seen that the ma- 

gician obtained a niche in the Inferno 
of Dante. 
Quell’ altro che ne fianchi e cosi poco 
Michele Scoto fu, che veramente 

Delle magiche frode seppe il gioco. 
Canto xx. 1. 115. 
Another poet of Italy, Theophilus 


* Maitland, Hist. Scot. Vol. L. p. 402, 
Hailes’s Annals, Vol. I. p. 237. 
Buchanan's Hist. Scot. Book VIII, 

p- 533. Wynton, 


§ Rymer, Vol. LI. 

i) Niceron, p. 96. Vol. XY. 
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His long resi- 


Folengus, who published a collection 
of Macaronic verses under the fictitious. 
name of Merlinus Coccaius, has given, 
in strange and almost ‘unintelligible 
language, a singular picture of his in- 
cantations. 


Behold renowned Scotus take his stand 
Beneath a tree’s deep shadow, and there 
draw nee 
His magic circle, in its orb describe 
Signs, ‘cycles, characters of thousand shapes, 
And with imperious voice his demons call. 
Four devils come; one from the golden 
Another from the east ; another still _ 
Sails onwards from the south ; andy last of 
all ret 
Asrives the northern devil. By their aid. 
He forms a wondrous bridle, which he fits. 
Upon a jet black steed, whose skin, nor 


clothes, 
Nor saddle e’er encumbered. Up he 
mounts, 
Cleaves the thin air, like shaft from Turk-’ 
ish bow, 
Byes with gaze the fading 
earth, 


And. capricoles amongst the painted clouds, 
Ott, too, rites mysterious, frow the, 


nec 
Of his dark courser, he will pluck the locka,, 
And burn them as a sacrifice to him 


Who gives him power o’er nature. Next 
he draws, 
With silver wand, upon the smooth firm’ 
beach, 


Amimic ship. Look out. Where ocean's 
‘ verge 
Meets the blue sky, a whitening speck is) 
seen 


? 
That nears and nears, her canvass spreads, 
toheavn, 
Fair blows the wind, and roaring thro’ the, 
wave, 
On comes the gallant ship, in which he sails’ 
To farthest Ind; but this adventure needs” 
A sacrifice more potent, human marrow ‘~— 
Scooped from the spine, and burnt to the 
Whom he must:serve: now holding up to: 
His scholar’s cap, he mutters words. of 
And as the charm is working, you. may hear 
Wailing: pad weeping from the troops of 
spirits 
That live in the mid air, who thus lament 
That they must do his bidding. He who 
wears 
This magic cap, invisible can walk,’ 
And none so lynx-eyed as detect his pre2” 


sence 
In the most peopled city : yet beware;: 
Let him not, trusting power, 
Cross the white splendour of the sun, for 
there, | 
12. 
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Although no palpable, substance, is. dis 
ptis shadow’ will bettay him. 
-Such.is a. free paraphrase of the 
verses of the pretended Merlin Coc- 
caius.* ‘The supernatural power here 
ascribed to the magician’s cap is not 
alone to be traced in the poem of the 
Mantuan Buffoon Folengus, The 
cantrips of the warlock’s bonnet are 
recorded in many of the. tales which 
still. live amongst. the. peasantry of 
Scotland. + 
From the narrative which has been 
given of the life and writings of Mi- 
chael Scott, he certainly appears to 
have been an extraordinary man. He 
lived in favour and friendship with 
three of the most warlike and power- 
ful sovereigns in Europe. Ina dark 
and ignorant age he was remarkable 
for his learning, and in times when, 
to travel in search of knowledge to 
distant countries, was a work of ex- 
treme danger, owing to the unlicensed 
manners of the feudal governments 
through which he passed, he had 
embarked in the perilous adventure, 
and had sought for knowledge in 
France, Italy, Germany, and Spain. 
He travelled, indeed, protected by the 
superstitious dread with which the 
vulgar. regarded him, for he was uni- 
versally reputed a magician, and many 
a fierce baron, who would have cared 
little to have robbed or murdered the 
defenceless son of science as he passed 
his castle, must have trembled be- 
neath his steel coat when the Wizard 
declared his far-famed name, and 
threatened to make him feel its 
power. It is pleasant thus to see su- 
peratitions which, in later ages, has 
een the bane. of knowledge, becom- 
ing, in. these, earlier and darker -pe- 
riods, the protectress of infant science ; 
and we shall. not wonder at the uni- 
versality of the belief which then pre- 
vailed, that all superior knowledge 
was connected with preternatural 
powers, when we consider that it was 
the interest of the men of sciénce to 
encourage a belief so conducive . to 
their personal security. 
We do not take a fair method to 
estimate the talents.of a sage of the 
thirteenth century, when we compare 


Coecaii_ Macaroniea, X V 1. 
ot See. Notes to the Lay of the Last 
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his works with the advanced state of 
human knowledge in our own times ; 
for when we attend to the march of 
science, and pursue the links in the 
chain of discovery, a boy of the eigh- 
teenth might read a lecture to a sage 
of the sixteenth century. This. is 
very evident, yet it is one of those 
truths generally admitted, yet, in 
forming our opinions, little acted on. 
To weigh the talents. of Michael 
Scott, we must compare him with 
men. of his own age, and estimate 
his powers by the state of science 
in the countries where he lived and 
wrote, and became celebrated. Ap- 
pealing to such a criterion, the Scot- 
tish Wizard may hold his head ver 
high amongst the philosophers a 
scholars of Europe. The author of 
Mensa Philosophica would be entitled 
at any literary banquet to take his 
seat amongst the most distinguished 
luminaries at the table. He was cer~ 
tainly the first who gave Aristotle in 
a* Latin dress to learned world 


* Tam aware that, if we may believe 
Trithemius, (See Brucker, Vol. Ill. p. 
669,) Hermannus Contractus, a German 
philosopher of the eleventh century, had, 
at this earlier era, translated some volumes 
of Aristotle from the Arabic into Latin, 
but these volumes do not now exist. Tri- 
themius quotes Hermannus himself as the 
only authority for the fact, and the judi- 
cious Brucker is evidently very sceptical 
on the subject. Previous to the time of 
Michael Scott, Daniel Morlay had in the 
eleventh, and Robert of Reading in the 
twelfth century, addicted themselves to the 
study of the Arabian philosophy and litera- 
ture. Both were Englishmen. Robert of 
Reading, after a life of travel and labour, 
in which he visited France, Italy, Dal- 
matia, Greece, and Syria, returned from 
the East into Spain, and died Archdeacon 
of Pampeluna in the 1243. (Brucker, Vol. 
IfT. p. 682.) Daniel Morlay, a native of 
Norfolk, after having studied at Oxford 
and Paris, passed into Spain, and devoted 
himself to the mathematical sciences, and to 
the acquisition of the Arabiclanguage at To- 
ledo. A life of him is to be found.in Bale 
and Leland. But Morlay’s works consist of 
some treatises. on mathematical subjects, and 
a dissertation which seems to be of a geolo- 
gical description, entitled, De Inferiori, et 
De Superiori parte Mundi, and Robert of 
Reading wrote nothing but a collection of 
Ep :tles—a Translation of the Koran, of 
wh ich Huetius, De Claris Interpr. p.m.230, 
spenks'with great contempt ; anda Treatise 
ou the Mahomedan Religion. 1 think, 
therefore, I am correct’ in  sayilig that 
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of the west. He was eminent as a 

learned in the langues modern 
Europe,—deeply skilled in Arabic 
and in the sciences of the East,—he 
had risen to high eelebrity as a phy- 
sician,—and his knowledge of courts 
and kings had recommended him to 


be employed in a diplomatic capacity | 


his own government. Nor has he 
of his fame. If we look 
to older authors, he lives in the 
of Roger Bacon, of Picus Mirandula, 
of Cornelius Agrippa, in the lucubra- 
tions of Gesner, of Naudeus, of Leland, 
in the works of Bale, of Dempster, of 
Pitseus, of Baconthorpius. If we ask 
for his historical immortality, he is 
commemorated by Boece and by Les- 
lie. If for his poetic honours ;has 
not Dante snatched him from oblivion, 
and our own great minstrel embalmed 
him in the unperishable substance of 
his first and most romantic ? 
Nay, if he seeks for more ar and 
wider honour, even here he may not 
complain ; while his miracles and in- 
cantations are still recorded beside the 
cottage fire by many a grey-headed 
crone, and his fearful name still ba- 
nishes the roses from the cheeks of 
the little audience that surround her. 

Fortunate, too, he was in this cir- 
cumstance, that, after his various 
travel and long residence abroad, he 
returned to enjoy, in-his native eoun- 
try, the reputation which he had ac- 
quired, that he lived to a ye age, 
and died full of years and of honour. 
His books, we are informed by Dem 
ster, * after his death, were carefully 


Michael Scott's was the first Latin version 
of any work of Aristotle, which, since the 
few fragments published by Boethius, had 
appeared in the west of Euro The ce- 
lebrated and unfortunate ius, the au- 
thor of that elegant little work, De Conso- 
latione Philosophie, worthy of 
A translated into Latin, in the 
a canary: that part of the works of 
Aristotle which embraces the subject of the 
Categories, and had formed the design of 
completing a Latin version of the whole 
works of this philosopher. But his un- 


timely condemnation and death put an end | 


to this noble plan. 

* Dempster, Historia Ecclesiastica, B. 
xii. No. 940. 

It was formerly stated that there was no 


authority in , Boece, or Lesley, 


Balweric, and these are the only authors 


2 
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concealed from the public view,—and 
he adds, that the common people of 
Scotland, even in his time, believed 
that these forbidden volumes, con- 
taining the spells of the magician, 
were ted by the invisible demons 
who had once ors the servants of 
their illustrious author. Ww. 


ORIGIN OF THE VENETIAN PESTIVALS,. 
BY GIUSTINA RENIER MICHIEL. 


Gondolier Song. 
Bright sleeps the moonbeam on Venetian seas, 
A starry world unruffied by a breeze, 
And still th’ enchanted City of the Isles 
On the biue wave in pictured beauty smiles ; 
But why should music breathe along her shore, 
When Freedom’s glorious voice is heard no more? 


Hushed be our numbers—can their notes recal 
The souls of Heroes to each ancient Hall ? 


Oh! those axe gone who made the Deep ¢hair 


e, 
Their barks have left no traces on the tide! 
Forget your songs, ye Children of the Sea, 
Remember only that your sires were free. 


Bard of our hearts, farewell! thy lofty lays 
Were made, O Tasso! for triumphal days 
For sceptied cities in their noon of power— 
For victor chiefs, in Glory's proudest hour ! 
—How may we pour the song of days gone by ? 
Silence alone should mourn for Liberty ! 


Tue name of Venice—that name to 


which the associated recollections of 


History, Poetry, and Romance, have 
attached so peculiar and powerful a 
charm—has lost none of its claims up- 
on the feelings and imagination from — 
the state of decay into which the 
“ fairy city” of the Adriatic is now 
so rapidly sinking. Its fading splen- 
dours, “ like setting suns, or music at 
the close,” become still more endear- 
ed to us, from the probability that 
even their faint remaining traces will 
ere long be wholly obliterated. The 
song of the Gondolier—the glittering 
streamers of the Bucentaur— the 


‘princely merchants of the Rialto—the 


enchanted palaces of St Mark’s—will 
soon be remembered only in the crea- 
tions of fiction, and will be consider- 
ed as completely the characteristics of 
a departed time and a vanjshed sys- 
tem—as the stately magnificence of a 
Roman triumph, or the gorgeous 
masques and tournaments of chivalry. 


he was born at his paternal residence of 
Balwerie in Fife. I have since found, how- 
ever, that, at Louvain, in 1487, was pub- 
lished, ** Michaelis Scoti de Balwerie de 
Procuratione et Hominis Phisionomia.” 
This is the only authority I have seen for 
calling him Scott of Balwerie. He is plain 
Michael Scotus in Rymer. 
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der these impressions, every me- 
pt of a city, whose “ thirteen hun- 
dred years of om done,” have left 
scarcely a vestige of their romantic 
glory, possesses additional value and 
importance. The work of which we 
are about to introduce a specimen is 
intended to retrace those splendid na- 
tional Festivals, established the 
policy of the Venetian Republic, in 
commemoration of its triumphs, and 
in honour of its heroes. As a record 
of customs and institutions, equally 
distinguished by their peculiarity, 
remarkable in their result, and as a 
tribute of patriotic affection to the me- 
mory of a fallen country, it cannot 
fail to interest our readers. It is the 
roduction of a Venetian lady, who 
io shared the decay, as her noble an- 
cestors formerly contributed to the 
glory, of her native city. She is thus 
inentioned by Mr Rose in his “ Let- 
ters from the Nortlr of Italy.” 


‘“ Yet a little, and Venice will be a 
Baby Babylon, with the substitution of the 
gull for the bittern, and the porpoise for 
the fox. Should you be desirous of raki 
for riches amidst her rubbish, read the 
Teste Veneziane, lately published, by La 
Dama Renier Michiél. This lady has, in 
her description of the Venetian Festivals, 
put together much that is curious and in- 
teresting, and, having formed a chaplet out 
of relics long trampled in the dust, hung 
it up on the altars of her country, in a spi- 
rit that would not have mis-seemed 
most illustrious of her ancestiy.”’ 


The following words, concludin 
the author's interesting preface, wi 
give an idea of the deep, though sup- 
pressed, feelings with which this work 
was undertaken. 


‘*T have endeavoured, with the most 
scrupulous attention, to render my style 
calm and simple, in order that the truth 
may appear in its natural colours; but if, 
notwithstanding my efforts, the ebullitions 
of a patriotic heart have sometimes escaped 
restraint, I entreat the reader to look upon 
them as flowers bathed with tears, shed by 
the most devoted daughter over the grave 


of the beloved mother whom she has seen 
expire,” 


We give the following extracts from 
this lady’s description of the celebrat- 
Venetian called ~ Féte of 

arriages. It appears that it was 
formerly the othstie to solemnize all 
the nuptials of the Republic on the 
same day, and in the same church. 


“* This day was the 2d February, and 
VOL. vi. 2 
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the church, that of St Peter de Castello, 
then called Ofivolo. Thither each bride 
ired, carrying her moderate in 
a little casket called Arcella, for in 
happy times of innocence and simplicity, 
husbands and wives were not obtained b 
fiches. The brides waited in the ch 
for their future husbands, who came ac- 
companied by their relations, their friends, 
and a crowd of They all as. 
sisted at mass, which was celebrated by 
the bishop, who afterwards preached a ser. 


‘mon on the sanctity of the engagement 


which the affianced pairs were about to 
contract. He then consecrated their vows, 
by bestowing the Episcopal benediction on 
each couple in turn, When these cere- 
monies were completed, the brid 

took their partners by the hand, and after 
having received the Arcella, returned to 
their own houses, accompanied by the joy- 
ous train who had followed them to t 
church. The rest of the day was 

in feasting and dancing, but these amuse- 
ments were still characterized by frugality 
and simplicity. When the constitution of 


the Republic was settled, and a Doge esta- 


blished as its chief Magistrate, the city ha- 
ving increased in riches and population, it 
was resolved to bestow additional brilliance 
and magnificence upon this ceremony. A 
decree was passed, that twelve young wo- 
men of irreprochable conduct, and eminent 
beauty, selected from the poorest families, 
should be portioned by the Republic, and 
should repair to the altar, accompanied oe 
the Doge, arrayed in his royal mantle, a 
followed by his illustrious train. It was 
then that the ornaments of the brides be- 
came more splendid and costly, though 
they still retained the modest simplicity of 
their robes, which were all white, as well 
as the veil thrown negligently from the 
head over the shoulders. The hair and 
neck were, however, decorated with gold, 
pearls, and diamonds. Those who 
not the means of appearing so richly deck- 
ed out, did not disdain to borrow for the 
day, the jewels, and even the golden crown, 

laced upon the head to distinguish the 
brides. who were portioned by the 
state were decked, by the care of the go- 
vernment, in the same manner; but as 
soon as the fete was over, they were cbliged 
to restore all their ornaments, not having 
liberty to retain ar Soa. more than their 
simple dowry. e additional pomp, 
however, rendered this interesting institu- 
tion much more striking and beautiful. 
But an event, which happened about the 
year 944, gave a new character to this fes- 
tival. The pirates of Trieste, always eager 
for plunder, jealous of the rising 
Venice, and enraged at the acquired 
by the Venetians from contin cranes 
over them, had formed a plot uneq 


in cruelty and treachery. To: insute its 


success, they hid themselves in their barks, 
o 


power of 


pry 
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the night before the grand fete of i 
and themselves in ambush bebi 
the Islan@ of Olivolo. In the morning, 
when all the people were assembled in the 
church for the ceremony, these.pirates cros- 
sed the canal with the rapidity of light- 
ning; landed sword in hand ; rushed in- 
stantly into the sanctuary through every 
; the young brides from 
having secured them and 
their caskets, ae g to their barks, and 
immediately set sail. What could be done 
by the peaceable inhabitants of the Vene- 
tian islands, who had at the moment no 
arms to defend themselves, but festoons of 
laurel and garlands of flowers ? 

_** Candian III., who was then , in- 
dignant at the shameful outrage which had 
just been perpetrated in his presence, was 
the first to rush out of the temple; and, 
followed by the bridegrooms and all the 
attendants, he traversed every quarter of 
the city, summoning all the citizens, and 
rousing every heart to revenge. A great 
number of barks were immediately assem- 
bled, filled with brave and indignant com- 
batants, at the head of whom the Doge 

laced himself. Heaven and justice were 
Favourable to the champions of so just a 
cause; a fair wind swelled their sails, and 
they overtook the ruffians near Caorle, 
where they were disputing together on the 
shore of a little port, respecting the division 
of the females and the plunder. The Ve- 
netians did not lose an instant, but attack- 
ed, fought, and vanquished them. Nota 
single enemy escaped, and the Doge, whose 
vengeance was not yet satiated, ordered all 
their bodies to be thrown into the sea, in 
order to deprive them of the rites of sepul- 
ture. To uate the memory of this 
event, he called this little port the Port of 
the Virgins, which name it still retains. 
The Venetians then set sail to return 
home ; the brides were brought back in 
triumph, and all restored, uncontaminat- 
ed, to the arms of their mothers. Ev 
heart was elate with joy, and the happy 
people all congratulated each other on an 
event which had so tly added to the 
glory of the nation. The sacred ceremony 
recommenced, hymns of gratitude were 
mingled with songs of joy, and the youth- 
ful brides felt additional pride and happi- 
ness, in belonging to men who had just 
defended them so valiantly, and acquired 
new and more powerful claims to their af- 
fection and esteem. The nation decreed 


unanimously, that this ever-memorable 


exploit should be commemorated ev 

year at the same ¢ ; and as the com- 
eri, (a sort of joiners,) 
who principally belonged to the parish of 


tory most essentially, by their zeal 
and promptitude, to the success of the en- 


the government gave them the 
pti of demanding whatever recom- 
pense uld be most agreeable to them. 
ow extraordinary does their answer 
vod in these times! They only entreated 
at the Doge would pay a visit to their 
parish on the anniversary of the festival 
which had just been instituted. The Doge 
himself, though living in days very differ- 
ent from ours, was surprised at so simple 
a request; and in order to give them an 
opportunity of demanding something more 
important, he raised difficulties with regard 
to this visit, and said to them, with all the 
naiveté of the bon viewx tems, * And what 
if it should rain?” ‘ We will give you 
hats to cover yourselves,” said they. ‘ And 
suppose we should be thirsty?” ‘ We 
will supply you with drink,’ they replied. 
No further objection could be made, and 
it was impossible to refuse so moderate a 
demand. The agreement was maintained 
on both sides, and even to the latest times 
of the Republic, the Doge, with the nobles, 
repaired every year, on the day of this fete, 
to the church of St Maria Formosa. There 
the curate met him, and presented him, in 
the name of his parishioners, with hats of 
ilt straw, flagons of malmsey wine, and 
kets of oranges. 

** With regard to the festival, it was no 
longer called that of marriages, but of 
$ the Marias.’ It is not known whether 
the nuptials continued, from that time, to 
be celebrated in the same manner as for- 
merly. This, however, is certain, that to 
the last days of the Republic, marriages 
in Patrician families were solemnized with 
so much pomp, and so great a concourse 
of people, that each wedding-day might 
be considered as the day of a national ju- 
bilee. We are ignorant why the name of 
the Marias was given to this fete, for no 
historian has assigned a reason, May we 
not suppose, that it was because most of 
the young women who were carried away 
bore that name, which is still very com- 
mon in Venice, and was even more so in 
ancient times? Perhaps, also, it might be 
because the ceremonies of the fete con- 
cluded with a visit to St Maria Formosa, 
which was then the only church dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. However this may 
be, the fete was at first distinguished only 
by the gratitude and devotion of the good 
islanders, so that its fame did not. extend 
beyond the narrow limits within which it 
was celebrated; but at length it became 
so renowned for its rnagnificence, that 
strangers froin all countries to 
behold it. It was no longer restricted to 
a single day, but prolonged during eight 
successive ones; and animated with an,en- 
thusiasm of gaiety, which justly entitled it 
to the notice of many writers, cha a 
use of the Latin tongue, have given it the 
name of Ludi Mariani, in imitation of the 
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Roman festivals, such as the Ludi Mega- 
lenses, &c. ‘During these eight days, 
twelve young girls were conducted in pro- 
cession through the city. They were se- 
lected in the following manner: The re- 

tive inhabitants of the six divisions of 
Venice met in each of the six principal 
parishes, and chose, by vote, the two young 
women of their division, most distinguish- 
ed for their modesty and beauty. The 
choice was to be sanctioned by the Doge, 
and the parishes were to furnish all the 
ornaments necessary for the dress of 
the Marias. The nation paid the sums 
appropriate to the expence of the fetes, 


plicity of former times 


the procession. So extraordinary a change’ 
naturally displeased the multitude, w 
gave themselves up to every kind of excess,» 


to testify their contempt for these automa. 


tons. They followed them, hissing, and 
hooting, with loud cries, which interrupted 


the ceremony, and they ended by throwing, 


showers of turnips at them, in consequence , 
of which, a decree of the grand council, 
which gives us a very distinct idea of the 
character and manners of the times, was 


corrupted, the go- 
vernment thought it advisable to ‘ bstitute 
wooden effigies, representing brides, 
for the young women who accompanied 


and each day presented a pew specta- issued in 1344, in favour of ‘the ‘unfortw-’ 
cle. On the first, the Marias, in their nate puppets. This decree forbids ‘the’ 
gala robes, and accompanied by a numer- people to throw turnips, radishes, or any” 
ous suite, were conducted in open and thing of the kind, during the fete of the: 
richly decorated barges to the Doge, who arias, on pain of being find a hundred - 
received them in state conformable to aera which was then a very large sum. 
his high dignity. They then all went to This law put an end to similar outrages, | 
the patriarchal church, to return thanks to but could not do away the contempt of the. 
the Most High, for the victory gained over people for these effigies, and they revenged 
the pirates, and the recovery of the brides. themselves for the restraint imposed upon 
The Marias followed in the splendid train them, by substituting for the turnips & 
of the Prince, and returned with him to proverb, which is still in existence, and 
St Mark’s, when he graciously took leave which gives the name of Maria di legnv, a 
of them, and ‘then turning towards the wooden Maria, to every pale, meagre, and 
multitude, gave them his benediction, which insipid woman. The disastrous events of 
was received by the Venetians, not as ti- the war of Chioggia, in 1379, suspended 
mid subjects, but as children, brothers, the Ludi Mariani, and they never revived 
and friends. again, either because the immense sums 
The Marias then re-embarked, and tra- they cost were required by the State 
versed the grand canal. Wherever they for more important purposes, or because 
passed, the richest tapestries were hung the corruption of the natidbal manners 
out, and the air resounded with the con- continued to increase. Of all the ceremo-_ 
certs of musicians assembled to welcome nies instituted for the solemnization of this 
them. ‘They and their suite were received festival, none were retained in the decline 
into the houses of some of the most weal- of the republic, except the Doge's annual 
thy and illustrious families, and this rec visit to St Maria Formosa.” bal 
tion was attended with so much magnifi- 
cence, and such a profusion of costly pre- 
sents, that the expence was sometimes , . 


hosts. In consequence of this, it became Mr Keats is a poet of high and 
necessary to establish laws for the regula. yndoubted powers. He has evident. 
tion of these expences, and for the same ag which some of the Lon- 


reason, the number of the Marias was re- ye : 
du by n critics, who are averse to his style, 


on have seized upon and produced as fair 

year 1272, to four, and afterwards to three 
ouly. During the other seven days, all Specimens of his writings; and this 
was mirth and triumph ; banquets, public has operated, of course, to his disad~ 
dances, masquerades, plays, regattas, sue- Vantage with the public, who have 
ceeded each other without an hour's inter- scarcely had an opportunity of, judging. 

mission. The women took this opportu- what his powers really are. Some ¢ 
nity of indeimnifying themselves for the re- his friends, indeed, have put in a 
straint generally imposed upon them by word or two of praise, but it has been 
e austere manners of the times. Even nearly unguided ; and this, when 


the Marias themselves could not dissemble 
their pride and delight, when hea, ue. Hine, Wilh the, 


succeeded in drawing to themselves the at- 
tention of men from the holy relics, which .” ‘‘ Endymion, a Poetic Romance.” 
were carried in procession on the last de; By John Keats. 8vo. pp. 207. “ Lamia, — 
of the festival to St Maria Formosa. At Isabella, The Eve of St Agnes, andother. 
last, the original intention of the fete hav. Poems,” foolscap Svo. pp. 199). Taylor 
ing been perverted, and the beautiful sim, and Hesseys 
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ticism produced in an opposite spirit, 
has tended very much wo confirm the 
ectiou’ made to his poetry. 
Ir Keats has uced three vo-~ 
lumes of verse: first is very in- 
ferior in power to the two others, but 
containing very delightful 
and some sonnets of great beauty. 
The second volume consists of the old 
mythological story of Endymion, and 
over which is scattered a multitude of 
thoughts and images, conceived and 
produced in the highest spirit of poe- 
try. Perhaps the Endymion,” 
it contains more positive faults 
than the last book, (‘‘Lamia,”) is more 
completely in Mr Keats's own style; 
and we think that it contains, at least, 
as Thany beauties. It is more careless, 
perhaps, but there is a greater fresh- 
ness about it than about the last book, 
which (in “* Hyperion” at least) re- 
minds us occasionally of other writers, 
but which we must not be understood 
to speak of otherwise than in terms of 
the sincerest admiration. , 

The poem of Endymion contains 

4000 the story of the 

is not, PS interestit 

in itself; infeed, it i- 
ble to endure, with a lively interest, a 
tale so slight and shadowy as that of 
the Loves of Diana and the Shepherd 
of Latmos. While this is stated 
however, praise must be ceded 
te the author, who, by force of pane 
alone, can claim and compel the at- 
tention of the reader, for any — 
of time, to so bare (although graceful) 
a subject. 

Mr Keats commences his poem with 
an evident delight. Shapes and stories 
of beauty, he tells us, are joys for 
ever. They 


Therefore, he says, and how beautiful- 
ly does he say it— 
Therefore, ‘tis with full happiness that I 
Will trace the story of Endymion, 

The very music of whose narhe has gone 
Into my being. p. 5. 


We do not to give a sum- 
of the contents of this volume. 

Our intention is 
extracts, and to let our readers judge 
for themselves. It will Save a Won- 
derful deal of insisting on our parts ; 
and afterall, poetry is a matter of 
feeling rather than of argument. 
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The first book with a proces- 
sion in honour of , in which the 
Latmian Prince Endymion appears. 
Fart of this, and the hymn subsequent 
to it, are told in words that would 


shed lustre upon any age of" poetry. 
After damsels, who carry baskets of 
April flowers, come on Te 
A crowd of shepherds, with as sunburnt 
looks 
As may be read of in Arcadian books, 
Such as sate listening round Apollo's pipe, 
When the great deity, for earth too ripe, 
Lat his divinity, o’erflowing, die ' 
Jn music thro’ the vales of Thessaly. 
p- 10. 
Of Endymion it is said— 
A smile was on his countenance ; he seemed, 


To common lovkers on, like one who dreamed 
Of idlencss, in groves Elysian; 


and yet he had a “ lurking trouble” 
in his nether lip, which, to a keener 
observer, would have betrayed his in- 
cipient passion. ‘The procession sto 
at last, and ranges itself in a circle, 
in the midst of which a venerable 

tiest rises, and invites the “ Men of 

atmos” to address their vows to the 

eat god Pan. They obey; and the 
following hymn is sung. It is worthy 
of any ot the gods. 


HYMN. 


ang 
From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth — 
glooms, the birth, life, 


Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness, + 
Who lov'st to see the Hamadryads dress 
Their . en locks, where meeting hazels 
en, 
And through whole solemn hours dost sit 
and hearken 
The dreary melody of bedded reeds-— 
In desolate places, where dank moisture 
breeds 
The pipy hemlock to strange ove 
Bethinking thee, how melancholy 


’ Thou wast to lose fair Syrinx—do thou 


now 
Ry thy love's milky brow! 
By all the trembling mazes that she ran, | 
Hear us, great Pan ! ~ 
* 


Thou to whom every fawn and satyr flies 
For willing service; whether to rise 
The squatted hare while in half seeping 


fit ; 
maw 


Or by mysterious enticement draw 
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pewildered shepherds to their 
Or w tread round the frothy 


And gather up all fancifullest shells 
For thee to tumble into Naiad’s cells, 
And, being hidden, laugh at their outpeep- 


Ing 5 
@r to delight thee with fantastic leaping, 
The while they pelt each other on the 


crown 
With silvery. oak apples, and. fir cones 
brown— ‘ 
By all the echoes that about thee ring, 
Hear us, O Satyr king! 
O hearkener to the loud clapping shears, 
While ever and anon to his shorn peers 
A ram goes bleating : Winder of the horn, 
When snouted wild-boars routing tender 
corn | 
Anger our huntsman: Breather round our 
farms 
To keep off mildews, and all weather- 
harms : 
Strange ministrant of undescribed sounds, 
That come a swooning over hollow grounds, 
And wither drearily on barren moors : 
Dread opener of the mysterious doors 
Leading to universal knowledge—see 
Great son of Dryope, pis. 
The many that are come to pay their vows 
With leaves about their brows ! 


Be still the unimaginable lodge 

For solitary thinkings ; such as 

Conception to the very bourne of heaven, , 

Then leave the naked train: be still the 
leaven 

That spreading in this dull and clodded 
earth, 

Gives it a touch ethereal—a new birth : 

Be still a symbol of immensity ; 

A firmament reflected in a sea ; 

An element filling the space between 5 

An unknown—but no more: we humbly 


screen 
With uplitt hands our foreheads, lowly 
bending, 
And giving out a shout most heaven rend- 


ing, 

Conjure thee to receive our humble Pan 

Upon thy Mount Lycean ! 

Even while they brought the burden to a 
el 


ose, 
A shout from the whole multitude arose, 
That lingered in the air like dying 1 olls 
Of abrupt thunder, when lonian shoals 
Of dolphins bob their noses thro’ the brine, 

oung companies nimbly began danc 

To the swift treble and 


string. 
Aye those fair living forma swam hes 
To tunes forgotten—out of memory : 
Fair creatures! whose young children’s 
children bred 4 
Thermopylir its herocs—not yet 


But in old marbles-ever beautifile 
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“We that our readers begin to 
feel that there are some (not ordinary) 
beauties in the volumes of Mr Keats. 
He is, perhaps, the poet, above ull 
others, that we should refer to, ig 
case we were challenged to produce 
single lines of extraordinary merit, 
He is very unequal in his earlier yo- 
Jumes certainly, (and what poet is 
not?) but there are beauties which 
might redeem ten times the amount 
of any defects that they may contain. 
Speaking of Zephyr, before sun- 
rise, he says, he ~ ‘* 


Fondles the flower amid the sobbing: rain: 


This seems to us very charming, and 
it is quite in the spirit of that mytho- 
logy which has invested the west wind 
and the flowers with such delicate 
rsonifications. Again, speaking of 
na, the sister of Endymion, who 
sits by him while he sleeps, he says, 


——«sawillow keeps, 
A patient watch over the stream that 
Windingly by it, so the quiet maid 
Held that a whispering i 

blade 
Of grass, p. 24, 


_ or any other trivial thing, might be’ 
ng, mig 


We have given the title of Mr 
Keats’s second volume of poetry, and 
it was our intention to notice it, but’ 
this we find we must defer doing at 
present, and we have only space enough 
to give a few more single lines, or ideas 
from Endymion, but these our read= 
ers will, we doubt not, appreciate. It: 
is sufficient to say, that the flowers 
which we select are by no means rare.- 
Look at the effect of a single word,— 
Sometimes | 
A scent of violets, and blossoming limes, — 
Loiter’d around us. p. 34. 


The following lines were quoted) 
against the author, in a London Re-: 
view. They are irregular, perhaps, 
but still very beautiful, we think. — 
Endymion ! the cave is secreter i. 
Than the isle of Delos. Echo hence shall. 


No sigh, but sigh warm kisses, or bight 
Of thy combing hand, the while it travelling , 


‘And thro’ my Jab inthine haie. 


p48, 
I.ndymion wanders for many days. 
Thro’ wilderness and woods of mossed oaks, — 
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Of the lone wood-cutter. p. 55, 


A butterfly is sent to guide him: 
he follows it 


Thro’ the green evening quict in the sun, 
O’er many a heath, and many a w 


The Ph time away. p. 56, 57. 


If this be not poetry, we do not 
know what is; but we must, per 
force, leave Endymion, begging our 
readers to refer to it without more 
ado, both for their sakes and our own. 

( To be continued. ) 


ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY. oF 
NEW SOUTH SHETLAND ; WITH OB- 
SERVATIONS ON ITS IMPORTANCE. 


We have often of late regretted 
that we live in an age when no ex- 
pected discoveries of strange lands 
can stir up enterprise, and reward our 
eternal desire for something new. 
When our minds have not been filled 
with the terror of revolutions,—the 
dread of subjugation,—or the joy of 
victory, (which have pretty well oc- 
cupied us these last thirty years,) we 
have longed for the return of those 
days of igriorance, every one of which 
brought to the ravished ears of our an- 
cestors some golden tale of new worlds, 
more sweet than all the fables of the 
east. As we surveyed our Atlas, 
however, we were quite in despair, 
and concluded, that, except the inte- 
rior of Africa, no part of the world, 
capable of bearing the foot of the 
wanderer or the keel of a ship, was so 
unexplored, that we could ever hope 
to hear of any new continents, or any 
more Varieties of the human race. 
To our surprise reports have recently 
been circulated, that a Terra Australa- 
sia has actually been seen bya British 
merchant ship. At first we treated 
this as an Irish or American report, 
both of which are generally famous 
for not being true ; but our credulity 
has been conquered by the ‘kindness 
of a friend, and the ty of the 
dliscovery put beyond question. We 
hasten to lay before our readers an 
extract from the information which he 
has transmitted fron Valparaiso. The 
whole, accompanied by a chart and 
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view of the coast, will appear in the 
ensuing number of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, and we must 
refer such of our readers as desire fur- 
ther information to that publication. 
Mr William neva master of the 
Williams of Blythe, in a vo 
toe Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, fare 
ing that Cape Horn might be wea- 
therea better by preserving a more 
than usual southerly course, being on 
the 19th of February 1819 in lat. 62° 
40’ south, and long. 62° W. imagined 
he saw land, amidst fields of float- 
ing ice, at the distance of two 
leagues. At this time, encoun- 
tering hard gales of wind, accompa- 
nied by flying showers of snow, he 
thought it prudent to haul off to the 
northward during the night. Next 
day, (February 20,) he again stood in 
for his supposed land. At noon his la- 
titude by observation was 62° 17’ S., 
long. 60° 12’ W. by an excellent 
chronometer. The weather was mo- 
derate, and the atmosphere clear, 
when he again made the land. He 
was deterred from approaching near- 
er, by fearing blowing weather. He 
observed, however, to the westward 
more land, which he approached to 
the distance of ten miles. Both 
peared to be islands, and bare, barren, 
and rocky. Feeling himself in a re- 
rere situation with regard to his 
ship and cargo, he contented himself 
with this distant survey, and on his 
arrival at Valparaiso, related to the 
English there every thing he had seen, 
who all ridiculed him for his credulity. 
He was not, however, to be thus easily 
laughed out of his own observation ; 
and, on his return to the River Plate 
in June following, was determined, if 
ible, to verity what he had seen. 
e steered in the latitude of 62° 12’ 
S., but when he reached the longitude 
of 67° W. he became so beset with 
loose pack ice, that he was alarmed 
forthe safety of his ship and cargo, 
and obliged to Rive up the attempt. 
On his arrival at Monte Video; he 
was oe ridiculed for his credulity, 
and almost led to renounce his former 
conclusions. His account reached the 
ears of some American merchants, 
who endeavoured to obtain from him 
the true situation of the land, and of 
fered to charter his ship on a voyage 
of discovery. He, however, to his cre« 
dit, refi to disclose the longitudé 
and latitude to a but a British-born | 
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‘ect: though he honourably offered 
pape the vessel himself, and, if 
no land existed, to receive no freight ; 
but that was not the object of the other 
party, and Jonathan. withdrew his 
contract. The honest Lnglehpaty at 
length having obtained reight, a se= 
cond time to Chili, set off on his voy- 
age, and, on the 15th of October last, 
at 6 P. M., being then about the same 
latitude and longitude as before, he 
discovered the same land, bearing 
S. E. by E. three leagues, the weather 
being hazy. He bore up for it, ap- 
proached within four miles, and prov- 
ed it to be a large barren rock, inha- 
bited only by innumerable penguins: 
he sounded in 40 and 60 fathoms, pro- 
curing a bottom of black sand. At 
day-light next morning he again 
stood in for the island ; and at 8 A. 
M. the weather being very clear, 
he could plainly distinguish the main- 
land, bearing S. S. E., the island being 
distant from it about three leagues. 
The main-land presented itself as a 
cape, to which the coast tended in a 
N.E. direction, having peculiar marks, 
of which he took rough sketches : he 
stood in, and ran along the land as 
far as the point, to which he gave 
the name of North Foreland, obtain- 
ing all the way regular sounding of 
sind and gravel, lessening gradually 
from 35 to 20 fathoms; the bottom 
was good and regular. The island 
bearing N. W., distance seven leagues, 
he observed the appearance of a good 
harbour, and sent 4 crew and his 
first mate on shore, where they plant- 
ed a board with the Union-jack, and 
an appropriate inscription, with three 
cheers, taking possession in the name 
of the King of Great Britain. ., ‘To the 
main-land was given the name of New 
South Shetland, on account of its ly- 
ing in about the same latitude as t 
Shetland Islands. It was barren and 
rocky, the highest points being covered 
with snow. At the place of landing, the 
spot was barren, being stony, not of 
rounded pebbles, but of bluish-grey 
slaty pieces, varying in size from very 
large to very small. ‘The harbour ap 
peared to proceed inland as far as the 
eye could reach, and to.afford a good 
anchorage. This place was 
Shireff’s Cove, in honour of the Com- 
manding Naval Officer. in the , Pacific. 
An abundance of birds were seen,s0 
tame, that they could be. approached 
without disturbing. them. ihe day 
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lll 


drawing to a close, the boat. pushed 
off, the master, with the most pru- 
dent views, hauling off. the 

with his sbip. ‘The harbour appear- 
ed to abound with the real sperma- 
ceti whale. Seals and sea-otters a» 
bounded, as also an animal differing 
from the sea-otter. Next morning at 
day-break, he could perceive the land 
tendin as. E. direction. Keeping his 
course to southward and westward, 
he saw several other islands, all abou. 
three leagues from the main-land, and 
all alike barren and rocky. He after- 
wards made a point.of land which 
he called Cape William, and could 
distinctly perceive, with a telescope, 
trees which bore a resemblance to Nor- 
way pines: Indeed, he describes the 
whole appearance. of the land, as 
being more like the Norwegian coast 
than any he ever saw. 

The weather at daybreak. next day 
becoming more settled, he deseried 
another headland, which he armed 
Smith’s Cape:. The weather being 
remarkably clear and fine, he prov- 
ed it to lie in latitude 62° 453’ S.5 


longitude 63° 40’ W. From Smith's 


Cape, the land appeared to extend 
in a south-westerly direction; but 
however eager his desire to extend 
his search, he concluded that he had 
fully attained his object, having prov- 
ed the existence of the coast for the 
distance of 250 miles. He therefore 
shaped his course to the nurthward ; 
and in the month, of November 
reached the Port of Valparaiso. One 
may judge of the sensation produced 
in the breast of an Englis on 
hearing the relation of Mr Smith ; 
every one became. struck with the ad- 
van which a British settlement 
would offer, not only to our whale 


fisheries, but to. our commercial inte- 


rests in that quarter of the globe. Un- 
til the political arrangements of these 
countries (Spanish . colonies) become 
in. some ee. settled, the conse- 

uences resulting from, the animosi- 


ties that may possibly arise between 


the many contending parties must ne- 
cessarily be feared, who were 
here during the affair at Cancharayada, 
well know the value of any thing like 


called _a British settlement, however misera- 


ble, to.retire to. On the arrival of the 


“Williams in November last, there was 


a general and simultaneous feeling a- 
mong the English merchants, who in- 
apt about. taking up a vessel, 
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which should be chartered on a voyage 
of discovery at their own expence. 
Mr Smith, on his arrival, having 
transmittted his observations to the 
commanding officer in the Pacific, 
Captain Shireff of the Andromache, 
this excellent officer, ever alive as well 
to British interests as to the pursuit of 
objects of science and utility, instant- 
ly chartered the same brig Williams 
on Government account, in order to 
make an accurate and regular surve 
of the coasts and harbours. The Wil- 
liams, refitted completely with every 
necessary for the voyage, put to sea in 
one week, (on the 19th December,) 
being p under the charge of Mr 
Edward Bransfield, master of the An- 
dromache, and several assistants, who 
were all ordered to se wre 
and preserve every object of natu 
science during of the 
more important objects of the expe- 
dition. 

There is reason to believe this land 
has been twice before discovered, first 
by some Spaniards or Portuguese prior 
to 1569, and afterwards by Theodore 
Gerrards, one of the first Dutchmen 
who into the South Sea. This, 
however, does not take from the me- 
rit of Captain Smith, nor make the 
re-found Continent less a novelty to 
us, who never before heard any accu- 
rate account of its existence. 

As yet it remains an interesting to- 
pic of conversation, whether New 
Shetland be an island of considerable 
size, or if it be part of a continent. 
It is by no means an improbable sup- 
position, that it is connected with 
Southern Thule, the most southerly 
point of Sandwich Land seen by Cap- 
tain Cook in 1775, and situated m 
59° 30’ lat. S., and 27° 30’ W. long., 
as there exists, according to the ac- 
count given of Sandwich I.and by Dr 
Forster, some resemblance between 
it and New South Shetland. 

The climate of New Shetland would 
seem to be temperate, consider- 

its latitude ; and, should the ex- 
tion now sent out bring assurances 
that the land is capable of supporti 
a population—an assumption whi 
the appearance of trees and the abun- 
dance of birds seen on landing, ren- 


der very probable—the place may 
import- 


become a colony of some 
ance. | 
Those who are aware of the extent to 


which the whale-fishery may be car-_ 


‘Shetland mi 


ried on in this hen must be 
immediately struck with the immense 
benefit which the acquisition of New 
t offer as a British set- 
tlement. iere are at this time up- 
wards of 200 American whale-ships lu- 


‘cratively employed in the Pacific, when 


Great Britain cannot boast of more 
than 30 or 40. ‘This fact is enough 
to exhibit the advantage of this set- 
tlement ; but we must also take into 
view the whole trade with Buenos 
Ayres, Chili, Peru, and the im- 
mensely extensive provinces of the 
interior, which is increasing with 
strides unknown, and establishing a 
demand for articles of British manu- 
factures, that must eventually prove 
the channel for the consumption of 
British produce, and the employment 
of British capital. If we consider, 
too, that these countries must event- 
ually become places of barter and en- 
trepét to our Indian and China trades, 
then must the importance of the si- 
tuation, if it can admit of a settle- 
ment, be strikingly apparent. Com- 
yr this spot with the Cape of 
Hope and New Holland, it 
will be seen that these three places 
form equi-distant depéts the 
Southern Hemisphere, respectively 
situated so as to defend, if not to com- 
mand, a superiority of trade with more 
extensive markets than were ever of- 
fered to any commercial nation at any 
former period in the world ; and this, 
too, at a time when the late eventful 
circumstances in the history of Eu- 
rope have turned in no small de 
British commerce out of those chan- 
nels in which it has flowed uninter- 
ruptedy for so many years. 
o one can. deny that the want of 
a British settlement contiguous to the 
coast of South America is serious- 
ly felt. Since the abandonment of 
the Falkland Isles, we have no - 
session,—not even a watering-place, 
—nearer than the Cape of Good Hope 
or New Holland; and no one can 
calculate upon the absolute necessity 
Great Britain may one day feel for 
such a possession. Uncer every point 
of view, as well national, commercial, 
and scientific, must the discovery of 
New South Shetland be valued ; and 
without doubt the results of the pre- 
sent expedition will be anxiously 
, by every well-wisher to 
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SPECIMENS OF A NEW TRANSLATION 
oF THE COMEDIES OF TERENCE, 


In the present rage for innovation 
in Literature, as in eyery thing else, 
the standard works of antiquity are in 
great hazard of being neglected. Schil- 
ler and Goethe seem to be coming in 
the room of Sophocles and Euripides, 
and the chaste tone of classical com- 

ition is too often sacrificed to the 
prevailing taste for effect which so fre- 
quently outrages nature, and even 
“ outherods Herod.” The mild gra- 
ces of the comic muse of Terence are 
not very likely to attract notice in 
such cireumstances,—they depend, 
too, so much on the elegance of the 
expression, that it is scarcely possible 
to do them justice in oo translayion ; 
yet we were very agreeably surprised, 
to find that an old and valued friend 
had been employing his leisure hours, 
in the decline of lite, in this liberal 
attempt. We believe he has nearly 
completed the whole six comedies, 
and he has been so obliging as to put 
the first of these, the Andrian, into 
our hands, with permission to give to 
the public a specimen of the manner 
in which it has been executed. We 
shall accordingly quote the first scene 
of this pleasing fresh in which the 
writing in the original is so remarkable 
tor a beautiful simplicity, and which, 
although here stript of its versification 
and poetical refinement, is yet brought 
out with a truth and nature, which 
can scarcely be overlooked by our 

readers. 

THE FAIR ANDRIAN, 


Scene, Athens. 


Act I. 


SCENE I.—Simo, Sosta, Servants, 
with provisions just brought from 
market, 

Si. You others, now go home, and 
take the things along with you. Come 
hither, Sosia—a word with you. 

‘So. I know your meaning, Sir— 
that I take care to have the things 
well cooked. 

Si. Not that ; ’tis something else. 

So. In what besides can my poor 
talents be of use ? 

Si. No talents now are wanted ; 
only that you be, as I have always 
tound you, faithful and digerect. 


So. I] 
ob weal ong to hear what you desire 


VOL. 


Si, You know with what indi. 
gence I have treated you—how light 
your service, ever since I bought you 
when a boy. Because you served me 
well, and had a mind above your state, 
I made you free ;—the best reward ] 
could, I have bestowed on you. 

So. That goodness, Sir, I bear in 
mind. 

Si. I don’t repent. 

So. I’m glad to think that I have 
done, or still may do, what pleases 

ou, and I rejoice I have your appro- 

tion ; but, I own, this putting me 
in mind of all your favours wounds a 
little—sure you cannot think I have 
forgot them ? 'Tell me in a word, Sir, 
what you want of me. 

Si. I shall ; and, first of all, I must 
inform you, that the marriage you ex- 
pect to-day does not take place. 

So. Why is it so given out then? — 

Si. You shall hear the whole from 
first to last, and so you'll better know 
the manners of my son, and my de- 
sign, as well as what I wish of you in 
this affair. When he had ceased to 
be a stripling, Sosia, more liberty was 
granted him, that we might know his 
dispositions ; for, before, we could not 
know them, while his tender years, 
the awe he stood in, and the authori- 
ty of those who brought him up, res 
strained him. 

So. You are right. 

Si: Now most young mien, you 
know, devote themselves to this or 
that— delight in hunters and in 
hounds—or else frequent the schools 
to hear philosophers. He showed no 


rage for any one of such pursuits, but: 


yet was moderately fond of all:—that 
pleased me. “in 
So. And with reason ; for it is, I 
think, of chief import in tife, that no- 
thing go too far. 
Si. Such was his life. With ease. 
he bore the different humottts of his 
triends—was quite devoted to them— 
entered warmly into their affairs—was 


rough to none—and ne'er ‘preferred 


himself to others. That’s the way 
to gain unenvied praise, and many 
friends. 

So. He showed much sense ; for, © 
now-a-days, men’s love’ is won by 


complaisince—the naked truth exs 


cites their hatred. 


Si. Now, about three — ago, 


there came a woman to this neigh- 
‘bourhood from Ardros—forced 
poverty, and cold neglect of 
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connected with her—very beautiful, 
and in the bloom of life. 

So. Ah! I’m afraid of mischief 
from that Andrian. 

Si. At first she led a modest life— 
the spinning-wheel and loom procur- 
ed her bread ; but, afterwards, when 
one, and then another, lover came and 
made her offers, (as the human mind 
is prone to pleasure, and averse from 

il) they were received, and now she 
lived by their munificence. Well, as 
it often happens, her admirers, when 
they went to see her, took my son a- 
long with them. Aha! thought I, 
most certainly he’s caught—he’s taken 
in. I watched their servants in the 
morning, going to or coming from her 
house. I asked them,— Come, my 
lad, inform mé who last night enjoy- 
ed the smiles of Chrysis ?”"—(so the 
Andrian was called.) 

So. I understand. 

_ Si, They said,—‘‘ "T'was Phiedrus, 
Clineas, or Niceratus.” (All the three 
were then her lovers.) ** Well, but 
as to Pawphilus?”—‘‘ He? he paid 
his club, and supped.”—How pleased 
I was! I aked another day, and 
‘found the same. I saw that Pamphi- 
lus was not her lover. Now I thought 
him tried enough—in continence he 
seemed a model. He who sees such 
scenes, and keeps such company, and 
yet himself is free, may well be deem- 
ed a man of firmness and of self-com- 
mand. I both was pleased myself, 
and I received the compliments of all 
my friends, who said I was a happy 
man in having such a son as Pamphi- 
lus. To cut the matter short, when 
Chremes heard of this, he straight 
came to me, of his own accord, and 
offered me his daughter for him, with 
an ample fortune. The offer. pleased 
me. I accepted ; and this very day 
was fixed upon to make them man 
and wife. 

So. What stops the marriage ? 

Si. You shall hear. A few days 
after that, our neighbour Chrysis died. 

So. That’s lucky—how I like to 
hear it! I was much afraid of Chry- 
sis, I must own. , 

Si. On this occasion, Pamphilus 
was often with her lovers—aided them 
about the funeral—was sad, and soine- 
times shed a tear along with them. I 
liked to see it. After such a slight 
acquaintance, does he take her death 

so much to heart? thought I. What 
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would he do if he himself had loved 


-her? What would he do for me, his 


father? This I hold to be the surest 
roof of a humane and tender heart. 
But why say more? On his account, 
I go, like others, to the funeral, sus- 
pecting nothing all the while. 

So. O, what comes now ? 

Si. You shall be told. The corpse 
is liftted—we proceed. Meanwhile, 
among the women who attended I ob- 
serve a damsel of an air and shape— 

So. Perhaps engaging. 

Si. And a face, dear Sosia, so. mo- 
dest, so genteel, that nothing can sur- 
pass it. As she seemed more sorrow- 
tul than all the rest, and her appear- 
ance was so striking, I approach her 
female train, and ask them who she 
is. They tell me, Chrysis’s sister. 
Then it struck me all at once. Aha! 
I have it now—hence come those tears 
and all that sympathy of his. 

So. I greatly dread how this will 
end. 

Si. Meanwhile, the funeral-proces- 
sion still goes on. We follow, and at 
last we reach the spot. They place 
the body on the pile. The tears, as 
usual, flow; and now that sister whom 
I mentioned rushes on with great im- 
prudence to the flames. The danger 
is alarming. Pamphilus, as pale as 
death, flies up, and shows the love he 
had till now concealed. He takes her 
round the waist. My dearest Glycery, 
says he, what are you doing? Will 
you rush on certain death ? Then she 
("twas oo to be seen that they were 
lovers) fell upon his breast, in tears, 
with so much tenderness and confi- 
dence ! 

So. What do I hear? | 

Si. I came away, and scarcely could 
restrain my anger ; yet I had mocause 
to chide him much. What have I 
done? might he have said. Say, fa- 
ther, what offence have I committed ? 
One who almost flew into the fire I 
hindered — saved her life! These 
words are specious. 

So. Very true; for, if you blame 
the man who saves a fellow-creature’s 
life, what will you say to him whose 
heart is capable of deeds of cruelty ? 

Si. The day thereafter, Chremes 
comes into my house, exclaiming,— 
What a strange affair was this ? That 
he had found my Pamphilus was mar- 
ried to that stranger-woman! I deny 
the fact with all my might—he in- 
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sists on it. In the end he goes away, 
declaring that we shall not have his 
daughter. 

So Now, I think, you must haye 
spoken to your son. 

Si. I did not find I yet had cause 
sufficient. 

So. That I do not comprehend, 

Si, He might haye said,—You have 
yourself, dear father, fixed a term to 
such a course of life; the time’s at 
hand when I must live according to 
the will of others—for the present, let 
me have my own. 

So. What other reason can you find, 
then, to reprove him ? 

Si. Listen, and you shall be told. 
If he refuse to marry, from his liking 
to that other, I shall have a right to 
call him to account. And now my 
aim is thisThrough this. pretended 
marriage (if he should say No) to 
have it in my power to reprimand 
him. Then another thing—If wick- 
ed Davus think of any plot, that he 
may play it off at present, when it 
does no harm. I verily believe, with 
might and main he'll set about it, 
more to pester me than serve my son. 

So. Why so? 

Si. You need not ask—his dispesi- 
tion is so base and wicked ; but, if I 
shall find———No more of him, how- 
ever, If it happens, as I wish, that 
Pamphilus is willing, then it still re- 
mains that I revall on Chremes, and 
I hope I shall succeed, Now, Sosia, 
this duty I impose on you—that you 
pretend this marriage really meant. 

eep Davus well in awe, and watch 
my son, to know what he is doing, 
and what plots he may be forming 
with that knave. 

So. It is enough—I shall be on the 
watch ; aud now let us go in, Sir, if 
you please. 

Si. Do you go first—I’ll follow 
soon, 


We add another specimen from the 
Phormio, It is a curious picture of 
ancient manners, and of the meagre 
scope which their want of the domes 
tic charities gaye to the comic poet. 
The tragedians could expatiate amon 
the great public disasters of kings an 
heroes. The writers of comedy were 
confined to the paltry tricks of slaves, 
—the intrigues of young men with 
kept-mistresses and’ singing girls,— 
and the impositions practised on 
testy fathers. 


4 
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THE ARTS OF PHORMIO. 
Scene, Athens. 
Acv I. 


SceneE I.—Davus. 


I had, yeterday, a call from Geta, 
my most worthy friend and country- 
man. For some time past I have been 
owing him the balance of a larger 
sum I owed him once: he came to 
tell me that he wished to have it. 
Now the sum is scraped together, and 
I am going to deliver it. His master’s 
son, | hear, has just been married ; 
and I guess it is tomakethe wedding- 
present that he wants the money. 
How unfair it is that those who have 
but litthe must contribute to increase 
the treasures of the rich! The trifle 
the poor fellow saved of his allowance, 


while he often ate a scanty meal, the — 


bride will swallow at one gulp; nor 
will she think with how much toil 
and pinching Geta got it. That, how- 
ever, is not all: he must come down 
again when she lies in; and, when 


the birth-day of the child comes © 


round, once more :—no end of it. The 
mother will take all: the child will 
only serve as a pretext. But is not 
that my friend I see epproaching ? 


Scene Davus. 


Ge. (to those within the house as he 
comes out) Should a red-haired man, 
while I am absent, call—— 

Da. He's here: you need not tell 
them more. 

Ge. Friend Davus, I was setting 
out to call on you. 

Da. See, here's the you 
will find it good, and, to a farthing, 

‘cht. 
You're yery kind: I thank 
you that you have remembered it. 

Da. You may, indeed, as things 
go now,—for it is come to this—if 
one repays you what he owes, you 
think yourself obliged. But tell me, 
why so sad? 

e. What I—? You little know 
the sad perplexity and danger we are 
in. 

Da, Pray, how is that? 

. Ge. Tl tell you all, if you can hold 
your tongue. 

Da. Away! you foolish man. When 
you have found me honest in our 
money matters, do you fear to trust 


old me with your words? What should I 


gain by ing here? — 
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Ge. Well, listen. 

Da. Lam allattention. | 

Ge. Davus, do you know our mas 
ter’s elder brother, Chremes ? 

Da. Yes, 1 do. 

Ge. And Pheedria, his son ? 

Da. As well as I do you. 

Ge. The brothers went a travelling, 
I may almost say at once; the one to 
Lemnos, and the other, namely, De- 
mipho, went over to Cilicia to meet 
an ancient friend, who in his letters 

romised him whole tons of gold if 
he would go. 

Da. A man so rich as he to leave 
his native country to increase his 
stores ! 

Ge. You need not be surprised—it 
is the temper of the man. 

Da, O why was I not born a king ? 

Ge. On setting out both fathers left 
their sons to me in charge. 

Da. It was no easy task they gave 
you, Geta. 

Ge. That I know, and to my cost: 
malignant fate would have it so. At 
first { wished and tried to keep them 
in. But why use many words? In 
short, my shoulders paid for my fidcli- 
ty. 
"Da. I thought as much: Your 
strictness but recoiled upon yourself: 

Ge. I changed my plan—I now did 
all they asked—I humoured them in 
every thing. 

Da. In that you showed dexterity. 

Ge. At first my master’s son did 
nothing wrong, but Phedria fell in 
directly with a music-girl, and all at 
once was over head and ears in love, 
The girl belonged, Davus, to the 

atest miscreant that ever dealt in 
female-slaves. No money had their 
fathers ordered to be furnished them, 
and therefore Phwdria could only feast 
his eyes, lounge after her at times, 
conduct her to the music-school, or 
see her home. As Antipho and I had 
little else to do, we lent a hand to 
Phedria. Just opposite the school 
in which the damsel took her lessons 
was a barber’s shop: there frequent- 
Vy we sat and waited till the girl had 
done and went away. While we were 
sitting once, a youth came up and tears 
were gushing from his eyes. We 
wondered at the sight, and asked him 
what had happened ? “ Never did I 
know before,” said he, “ that poverty 
was such a source of sorrow as I fin 
it is. I just have seen a wretched girl 


Jamenting o'er her mother’s corpse. 


[Aug. 
The girl has neither friend, acquaint- 
ance, nor relation,—-nobody except a 

old woman to assist her at the 

neral. How did I pity her! O 
what a lovely face!” But why say 
more? We all were moved, and Anti- 
pho eried out, Pray, shan’t we go and 
see her? Certainly we should, replied 
another. Be so kind to show the way. 
We walk, we soon arrive, we see. 
What an enchanting girl! and, to set 
off her loveliness, no ornament was 
there—her hair was flowing on her 
shoulders—bare her ancles—grief was 
painted on her face—the tears were 
streaming from her eyes—her clothes 
mere rags—her beau:y must have been 
extinguished quite, had it been pos- 
sible. ‘The lover of the fair musician 
said, She’s well enough ; but our young 
man— 

Da. 1 guess how it will be—he lost 
his heart. 

Ge. You cannot think how desper- 
ately he fell in love. I pray you, hear 
the sequel. Off he goes next day to 
that oll woman, whom he begs to fa- 
vour his designs. She flatly tells him 
no, and says he’s acting wrong; that 
that young girl was an Athenian citi- 
zen, of honourable parentage, and well 
disposed ; that if he chose to marry 
her, it was allowed ; but, she assured 
him, he could have her on no other 
terms. Our youth was now in great 
embarrassment: Although he wished 
» marry her, he feared his absent fa- 

er. 

Da. Would his father not have gi- 
ven consent at his return ? 

Ge. What, he? Allow his son to 
wed a girl who wanted rank and fore 
tune? Never. 

Da, What is done then ? 

Ge. What is done? There is a cer- 
tain parasite, called Phormio, a brazen 
fellow : d—n the villain. 

Da. What of him ? 

Ge. He gave the following advice: 
** The law ordains,” says he, ‘ that 
orphan-girls be married to their next 
of kin, and by that law the next of 
kin must not refuse. I'll say you are 
her near relation, and will summon 
ws to court. I will give out that 

her father’s friend. When we're 
before the judges, I will framea story, 
and will tell them who her father was, 
and who her mother, showing how 
he are related—nothing in the world 
s easier. And then if you agree to 
all I say, the cause is gained. Your 
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father will return, and I'll be prose~ 
cuted. What is thattous? The lady 
is our own.” 

Da. The fellow’s boldness makes 
me laugh. 

Ge. The youth was easily persuad- 
ed: all was done as was —— 
The cause was gained, and he has 
married her. 

Da. What do I hear ? 

Ge. The truth, I do assure you. 

Da. Geta, what will now become of 

ou? 
; Ge. I cannot tell: but this I know, 
whatever happens, I shall bear with 
patience. 

Da. Very well, I like you, that is 
acting like a man. 

Ge. My hope is in myself. 

Da. "Tis wisely said. 

Ge. Would I apply to any one to 
plead for me? Whose intercession 
would be cold.—* Pray let him off 
this once: if he repeat his fault I shall 
not intercede again.” Perhaps it 
might be added, *‘ When I leave you, 
cut his throat for aught I care.” 

Da. But what of him who was the 
other fair one’s leader to and from the 
music-school ? Pray, how go his af- 
fairs ? 

Ge. They go but so, so, , 

Da. He perhaps may not have much 
to give. 

Ge. Nay, nothing in the world but 
words, 

: ay Pray, is his father now return- 
ed 

Ge. Not yet. 

Da. And when do you expect your 
master home ? 

Ge. I do not know for certain, but 
{ hear a letter is arrived just now, and 
that ’tis lying at the Custom-house ; 
going for it. 

Da. Geta, have you ought besides 
to say before I go? 

Ge. No, nothing but to wish you 
health and happiness. Hola! does 
nobody appear ? (some one comes out. ) 
this, you will deliver it to 
‘lum. 


Scene III. 


Antirno, 


Ant. That things are come to thi 
dear Phedria! that I should 
ra greatest friend, my father, when 
think of his return! If I had been 
ess thoughtless, I should now expect 
1s Coming in a different mood. 
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Ph. What is’t you mean ? 

Ant. How can you ask, who know 
what I have dared to do? I wish it 
had not entered Phormio’s brain to 
flatter and to aid my passion, whence 
this anguish preys upon my mind. I 
should not have obtained my wish, 
and for a time it would have grieved 
me much, but then my mind would 
not be now, both night and day, upon 
the rack. 

Ph. Ay, ay, T hear. 

Ant. Expecting every moment one 
will come who soon will rob me of 
my highest bliss. 

Ph. While others mourn because 
they have not her they love, you grieve 
because you have: You, Antipho, are 
blest in love: a life like yours is all 
one can desire: to be so happy, I 
would thank the gods, and gladly part 
with half my days. I beg you tocom- 
pare your lot with mine; what you 
enjoy that is denied tome ; why men- 
tion that you have, without expence, 
a decent, well bred woman of a liberal 
mind: that, as you wished, you have 
a virtuous wife of whom you need not 
be ashamed? A happy man you are ! 
but that you want a mind to feel your 
happiness. You soon would feel it, 
if, like me, you had to do with that 
accursed slave-monger ; but we're all 
inclined to undervalue what we have. 

Ant. Nay, rather, Phedria, you're 
the happy man, who have it in your 
power, as if you had done nothing, 
still to think and well consider what 
is most advisable, if you will con- 
tinue your affection to that girl, or 
give her up: but I am so involved, 
that neither do I know how I can 
keep the object of my love or lose her. 
O, how is this? Is that not Geta 
whom I see approaching us full speed ? 
’*Tis he,--how much I fear the news 
he brings ! 


Scene IV. 
Geta, ANTIPHO, PHADRIA. 


Ge. (to himself) Now, Geta, you’re 
undone, unless you find expedients 
soon. So many evils all at once assail 
you unprepared, which I’m, alas! un- 
able to avert or overcome. Our rare 
adventur:: can no longer be concealed. 

Ant. \Vhat can it be that so alarms 
him ? 

Ge. Then I scarcely have a 
ment’s time—my master is at hand, - 


Ant. What sad affair is this? 
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Ge. When he finds out what has 
been going on, how shall I pacify his 
anger? If I speak, I only shall in- 
flame him; am I silent? will be 
provoked; and should I ty to clear 
myself my labour would be lost. How 
dreadful! Not to mind myself, what 
do I feel for Antipho? I pity him— 
for him J am afraid, ’tis he who kee 
me here ; the thing were easy but for 
him ; my aged master’s rage would 
be my scorn ; I would pack up what 
I could find, and then betake ine to 
my heels. 

Ant. What flight and thieving is 
he talking of ? 

Ge. Where shall I go in search of 
Antipho? Where shall [ find him ? 

Ph. He is naming you. 

Ant. Some evil tidings he must 
bring ; I know not what. 

Ph. Pray, are you in your senses ? 

Ge. I'll go home, it is most likely 
I shall find him there. 

Ph. Come, let us call him back. 

Ant. Stop, Geta. 

Ge. Zounds! that’s spoken with 
authority, whoever it may be. 

Ant. Pray, Geta. 

Ge. "Tis the very man I wished. 

Ant. What tidings do you bring? 
Now, none of yee palavering, but 
tell me in a wor 

Ge. I shall, 

Ant. Come, out with what you 
have to say. 

Ge. This moment at the harbour I 
have seen— 

Ant. My fa— 

Ge. You have it. 

Ant. ’Sdeath ! 

Ge. How now? 

Ant. What shall I do? 

Ph. (to Geta) What say you? 

Ge. At the harbour I have seen his 
father and your uncle, 

Ant. Wretched man ! what remedy 
can now be found when danger is so 


near? If I’m reduced to this, that 


she whom I adore is taken from me, 
life has lost its charms for me. 

Ge. Well, Antipho, the greater 
now the danger is, the firmer you 
must show yourself. You know the 

roverb, “* Fortune ne’er forsakes the 

ve. 

Ant. I’ve lost my senses. 

Ge. Now you need them much and 
must not lose them; if your father 
sees that you're afraid, he'll guess 
that all is wrong. 


Ph, That's very true. 

Ant, I cannot help it. 

Ge. Antipho, how would you do if 
something harder still were asked of 
you 
Ant. Since I’m unfit for this, I 
should be more unfit for that. 

Ge. This, Phedria, will never do ; 
he'll ruin all ; why spend our breath 
in vain? Why don’t I go? 

Ph. 1 too will off. 

Ant. How were it if I should put 
ona face? Is this enough? 

Ge. O, nonsense. 

Ant. Look at me again; sure this 
must do. 

Ge. It won't. 

Ant. Well, so then. 

Ge. Almost, almost now. 

Ant. 'This certainly must do. 

Ge. Ay, that’s the thing ; preserve 
that look, and answer word for word, 
and article for article, nor let him dis- 
concert you by his angry speeches. 

Ant. I'll take care. 

Ge. That you were forced, and 
much against your will, by sentence 
of a court.—You understand? But 
who is that old man that comes along 
the street ? 

Ant. "Tis he himself—I cannot 
stay. 

Ge. Ah! what are you about? 
where are you going, Antipho? Re- 
main, I say. 7 

Ant. I ee myself too well, and 
what I have committed: Phania 
and my life I put into your hands. 
( Exit.) 

Ph. What, Geta, shall we do? 

Ge. You'll have a scolding-bout, but 
as for me, if I’m not mistaken, I shall 
feel the lash. The counsel we were 
giving Antipho, we now, I think, must 
use ourselves. 

Ph. Away with your J think, and 
only tell ine what I have to do. 

Ge. Do you remember how you 
spoke, both you and he, when this 
affair ? And how you would 
and just—so easy to ined 

Ph. 1 do. whee 

Ge. We now must use that speech 
of yours—or one, if possible, that’s 

ill more eloquent and subtle. 

Ph. Never fear, I'll show my met- 


Ge. Now, then, you assail him 


first ; and as for me, I'll lie in am- 
bush to come up in case of need. 
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Scene V. 


DemirHo, Geta, PHADRIA. 


Dem. (to himself) So Antipho, 
without my knowledge or consent, 
has taken to himself a wife? he did 
not stand in awe of my rotary 
but I shall drop that word—he did 
not stand in awe of my displeasure ? 
—Did not blush? O daring deed! 
0 Geta, his adviser ! 

Ge. (aside ) I’m forced in at last. 

Dem. I wonder what they'll say, or 
what pretext they will invent. 

Ge. I have invented one already ; 
call another cause. 

Dem. Will this be their defence ? 
It was against my will, the law com- 
pelled me? That I listen to and own 
its force. 

Ge. (aside) 1 like you now. 

Dem. But with your knowledge, 
and through silence to betray the 
cause and aid the adversary ; by the 
law were you compelled to that ? 

Ge. That thrust is keen. 

Ph. Leave it to me, I'll parry it. 

Dem. I’m quite unhinged, and 
know not what to do, so unexpected, 
so incredible, the matter is. I am in 
such a passion, that I cannot bring 
my dhs to think. It is our wisdom, 
that, when Fortune smiles upon us, 
we consider well what we're to do in 
case of a reverse. On coming from 
abroad, you ought to think of dan- 
gers, losses, exile, errors of your son, 
your wife’s decease, or illness of your 
daughter ; that events like these are 
common ; then you’re not surprised 
tind nothing new. And if, per- 
chance, tis better than you thought, 
you count it so much gain. 

Ge. Well, Phedria, you can’t ima- 
gine how in wisdom I excel my mas- 
ter. All the evils that could happen, 
I have reckoned—how, on his return, 
I might be forced to grind and labour 
in the mill—might suffer stripes, and 
carry fetters round my ankles—must, 
perhaps, even drudge at country work ; 
not one of all these things is unex- 
pected ;—then, if matters are not 
quite so bad, I'll think it so much 

ained. But why delay accosting 
one! Be very smooth with hiin at 

rst. 

Dem. (aside) Is that not Phedtia 
coming up, my brother’s son ? 

Your servant, uncle. 


- IT am yours; but where is 
Antipho ? 
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Ph. I'm glad to see you safe return- 


Dem. You're very good; but tell 
me what I asked you. 

Ph. O he’s well—he is at hand ;— 
but, pray, has all gone to your mind ? 

Dem. I wish it had. 

Ph. What do you mean ? 

Dem. And need you ask? A pret- 
ty marriage you have brought about 
while I was absent ! 

Ph. Are you then displeased at him 
for that ? 

Ge. (aside) Well done! 

Dem. Displeased ! how should 1} 
not? I long to see his face, to let him 
know, that, by his conduct, he has 
made a kind and gentle father furious. 

Ph. He has done nothing, uncle, to 
offend you. 

Dem. There we have it ; they are 
all alike ; if one you know, you know 
them all. 

Ph. O no. 

Dem. The one commits a foolish 
prank, the other pleads to get him off, 
and so it would be vice versa ; ever 
do they work to one another’s hands. 

Ge. (aside) Well said, old boy! 
you paint them to the life, without 
your knowing it. 

Dem. If this were not the case, you 
would not so stand up for him, good 
Pheilria. 

Ph. lf Antipho has done amiss, 
neglecting character and fortune, ne- 
ver will I plead his cause, dear uncle ; 
let him suffer what he has deserved ; 
—but if a person, with malicious art, 
lay snares to catch our youth, and, 
by his craft, prevail, where lies the 
fault? with us or with the judges? 
The judges oft, from envy, strip the 
rich, or, from compassion, give unto 
the poor. 

Ge. heesse) Did I not know what's 
what, I should believe he said the 
truth. 

Dem. Can any judge find out where 
justice lies, if one don’t say a word, 
which was the case with him ? 

Ph.. He acted like a modest youth. 
When he was placed before the court, 
he could not recollect his thoughts, 
so much was he abashed and over- 
come. 

Ge. (aside) Well acted, faith! but 
I now step up.—-Good master, I 
rejoice to see you safe and sound come 
home. 

Dem. Good day, our faithful guard- 
ian, prop, and pillar of the family, to 
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whom I gave my son in charge when 
I set out. 

Ge. I have already heard that you 
accuse us all, without the smallest 
reason too, ciully myself, who am 
the least to blame. vat would you 
wish that I had done? The laws do 
not permit a slave to plead, nor even 
to be a witness. 

Dem. All you say, I pass ; my son, 
from inexperience, was afraid—allow- 
ed. You are’a slave ; I know that too. 
But, after all, however strong the 
proof that she was his relation, Anti- 
pho was not obliged to marry her. 
You should have given a ay as 
the law directs, and let her find an- 
other husband. Why bring home a 
beggar for his wife ? 

Ge. That’s very true—but where 
was money to be found ? 

Dem. ile might have found it 
somewhere. 

Ge. Somewhere? that’s an easy 
thing to say. 

Dem. If no way else was found to 
raise it, why not borrow upon interest? 

Ge. A pretty fancy truly! Who 
would lend to him while his father 
lived ? 

Dem. No, no, it cannot, and it 
shall not be. Does one imagine I'll 
allow she be his wife a single day ? 
No, for the world I won't. That 
man I must directly see, or have it 
told me where he lives. 

Ge. What? Phormio, you mean ? 

Dem. 1 mean the woman’s patron. 

Ge. You shall have him here di- 
rectly. 

Dem. Where is Antipho just now ? 

Ph. He is gone out. | 

Dem. 1 wish you, Phidria, to go 
in scarch of him, and bring him here. 

Ph. This moment I shall go. 

(Exit. 

Ge. (aside to Phedria) To Pam- 
phila’s, you mean ? 

Dem. But I'll step in and do my 
homage to the household-gods, and 
afterwards go to the Forum, where 
I'll meet some friends, and beg their 
aid in this affair. When Phormio 
i he shall not find me unprepar- 


REMARKS ON CRAWFURD'S HISTORY 
OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


( Continued from p. 32. ) 
Tur language of Java, the most 
improved and copious of those spoken 


CAug. 
in the islands, is founded on the prin- 
ciples of the Sanskrit alphabet, with. 
out adhering to its artificial classifica. 
tion. Like other semibarbarous dia- 
lects, it is deficient in generic terms, 
and redundant in those expressive of 
individuals. But the great source of 
its copiousness springs from the po- 
litical fabric of society. ‘There is an 
ordinary dialect, and another expres- 
sive of respect. 


“¢ A servant addresses his master in the 
language of deference,—a child his parent, 
—a wife her husband, if there be much 
disparity in their ages,—and a courtier his 
prince. The superior replies in the ordi- 
nary dialect, the language still affording 
modifications and distinctions according to 


the rank of the person he addresses, until 


the rank rises to equality ; when, if no in- 
timacy subsists between the parties, the 
language of deference is adopted by both ; 
or when, if there does, ceremony is laid 
aside, and the ordinary language becomes 
the only medium of conversation.” 

‘© The Javanese literature may be di- 
vided into lyrical compositions or songs ; 
romances founded on Hindu legends; ro- 
mances founded on native story ; histories 
of modern transactions ; legal and ethical 
tracts, chiefly in prose; and compositions 
chiefly on matters of jurisprudence and re- 
ligion, founded on Arabic originals.” 


Books are written on palm leaves, 
or paper, with pens made of the twigs 
of the Aren palm, or of quills, as 
among ourselves. There is a wonder- 
ful feebleness and imbecility,—an ut- 
ter absence of that energy, ardour, and 
sublimity, which so often characterize 
the compositions of rude nations, ob- 
servable in every species of their 
writings, arising not, as is presuined, 
from want of talent, but from the de- 
pressing influence of despotism. 

The subject of religion is consider- 
ed under four heads :—the Ancient 
Religionm—Modern Hinduism—Ma- 
homedanism—and Christianity. The 
ancient religion was that of Buddha, 
as is evident from the ruins of his 
temples, and other remains of his 
worship which exist in the country. 
The ruins of Brambanan oceupy an 
area 600 feet long, and 550 broad. They 
consist of a groupe of temples built of 
hewn stone, in a pyramidal form. 
The blocks of stone are covered with 
a profusion of sculpture. The en- 
trances face the cardinal points, and 
the apartments contain figures of va- 
rious kinds. ‘The temple of Boro 
Budur, in the mountain of Kadu, is 
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a square building of a pyramidal 
shape, ending ina dome. ‘There are 
also remains of brick temples. The 
architectural ornaments consist of 
friezes, cornices, architraves, and flat 
pilastres ; but there are no balus- 
trades, colonnades, nor pillars of any 
shape. ‘The groupes ot figures in the 
temples represent audiences, proces- 
sions, religious worship, hunting and 
inaritime scenes. 

The Hindu religion is at present al- 
most entirely confined to the Island 
of Bali, where it is the prevailing 
form of worship. The Balinese are 
Hindus, chiefly of the sect of Siwa, 
divided into four casts; a priesthood, 
a military, a mercantile, and a servile 
class. ‘There are no religious mendi- 
cants, nor devotees to extravagant 
acts of self-mortification in the island. 
But the practice of the wife sacrificing 
herself on the funeral pile of her hus~. 
band is carried to an excess unknown 
even in India. In 1813, twenty wo- 
inen were burnt on the funeral pile 
of one man. 

The religion of Mahomed was pro- 
pagated in the Indian islands from 
Arabia, and is now very generally 
professed. And the islanders, espe- 
cially the Malayan tribes, are exem- 
plary in their attention to the positive 
precepts of the Koran, such as festi- 
vals, fasting, prayer, attendance on 
the mosque, and performance of the 
pilgrimage. But the only negative 
precept of the prophet which they 
obey is the prohibition against eating 
the flesh of hogs. Yet in violation 
of the Koran, they consume annually 
an chormous quantity of opium, and 
partake freely of wine and spirituous 
liquors. 

_Christianity is the prevailing reli- 
gion in the Philippines and the Spice 
islands. In the former, the converted 
hatives are Catholics, and in the latter, 
they are Protestants. 


“ Under all the disadvantages of into- 
lerance, bigotry, and oppression, in the 
Philippines, and of a state of slavery in the 
Moluccas, amounting to a privation of al- 
Most every genial right which belongs to 
the natural situation of these people, some 
advantage may still be discoveted in the 
influence of the Christian religion. It has 
either given rise to an energy and intelli. 
gence superior to that which characterizes 
the followers of the other modes of wors 
ship, or has bred manners more mild, and 
morals more inoffensive. 

The natives of the Philippines; who 

vir, 
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ate Christians, possess a share of energy 
and intelligence, not only superior to their 
Pagan and Mahomedan brethren of the 
same islands, but superior also to all the 
western inhabitants of the Archipela,o, to 
the very people who, in other periods of 
their history, bestowed—laws,—language, 
—and civilization upon them. They not 
only excel these, but the more advanced 
nations of Hindustan, as well in energy of 
character, as in intrepidity and intelligenee. 
A well-known fact will place this beyend 
the reach of doubt. In the intercolonial 
navigation of all the nations of Europe in 
the Indies, the natives of Manila are al. 
most universally employed as gunners and 
steersmen ; that is, in those offices where 
it is necessary to combine skill and firm. 
ness with mere physical labour and agility. 
It is an acknowledged fact, that the na- 
tives of Hindustan, with their present eha- 
racter, are incapable of being bred to fill 
such offices. 

“The natives of Amboyna, who are 
Christians, are much superior, both in mo- 
rals and intelligence, to their countrymen 
who are Mahomedans, and, notwithstand. 
ing all the oppression they have endured, 
are a peaceable and most inoffensive race 
of men. In the Dutch armies, they rank. 
ed above all the other Asiatic troops, and 
were paid, equipped, and considered on this 
scale of merit. 

*¢ Without venturing at present to de- 
cide upon our right to impose our religion 
upon the people of this portion of India, 
or our claim to arbitrate for them in a 
matter of conscience, it will be fair to view 
Christianity in its influence as a mere iny 
strument of civilization, ‘The most scepti- 
cal, then, may admit that it must tend to 
the unspeakable benefit of the governed to 
be of the same religious belict with their 
governors,—that mutual confidence must 
be strengthened,—and benevolence: and 
kindness inereased, by an accordance. of 
opinion on so material a point. It is not, 
indeed, possible to conceive that the bar- 
barians of the Archipelago should ever 
adopt a maferial and beneficial portion of 
the humanity,—improvement,—and 
rality of Europe, without, at the same 
time, adopting the religion with which these 
concomitants of civilization are so closely 
interwoven.” Vol. Il. pp. 277-—279. 


Our limits will not permit us to 
enter into the details of the historical 
narrative of these islands; but we 
must take some notice of their politi+ 
cal institutions. The le are di- 
vided into six classes, namely, the 
royal family, tiie nobles, the priests, 
the cultivators, debtors, and slaves. 
The title to the throne is regarded 
as divine, and is guarded. by public 
opinion, The nobility depends. upon 
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the will of the sovereign ; and thou 

every man’s title dies with himself, 
et no people are fonder of titles, nor 
have with greater arrogance when 
clothed with a little brief authority. 
The third class, or priesthood, seems, 
says our author, never to have ac- 
uired an undue and pernicious in- 
uence in society. The tenure of 
land depends upon the will of its pro- 
prietor, and the condition of the pea- 
santry is determined by the utility 
and necessity of their labour to their 
superiors. Among themselves they 
live on terms of much equality ; and 
in some of Java, the village is a 
kind of corporation in which the chief 
officers, including the priest, are elect- 
ed by the cultivators of the soil. The 
class of debtors are such as voluntarily 
or by the laws of their country mort- 
gage their services for a certain period 
to discharge some obligation, which 
they have no other way of liquidat- 
ing. ‘“* Their condition is in fact a 
mitigated kind of slavery.” Slavery, 
in the true sense of the term, exists 
in all the islands, except Java, and 
constitutes the sixth class into which 
society is distributed. ‘ The origin 
of this state is referable to four heads 


not redeem themselves — criminals 
condemned to slavery by sentences of 
courts of law—and persons kidnap- 
PThe revenue of the islands is de- 
rived from a land-tax, poll-taxes, and 
taxes on consumption. That from 
land is the most important. The im- 

t is regarded as the price of super- 
intending the water of irrigation ; but 
much of the land is unclaimed and 
uncultivated. The amount of the 

ll-tax is a mere trifle. In Javaa 

irect tax is imposed on fisheries, and 
on all goods exposed to sale in the 
public markets. 

The laws of the islanders are a mix- 
ture of the Hindu and Arabic law. 
The supreme court of justice at the 
seat of government consists of four 
persons called ‘‘ the nails which fix 
che kingdom”—the sovereign—his 
minister—the high priest—and the 
judge of common law. The court is 
open, and held in the portico of the 
principal mosque. Civil disputes are 
settled in the inferior courts, rather 
by arbitration than by judicial pro- 


cess.- In all im t cases the evi- 
dence is reduced to waiting, and. the 
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—prisoners of war—debtors who can-. 


[Aug. 
whole procedure conducted with calm. 
ness, deliberation, and decorum. The 
punishments are various, often arbi- 
trary, and cruel. Mutilation is in. 
flicted for theft, and death, by stran- 
gulation, and stabbing with the kris, 
is, in too many cases, wantonly a- 
warded. 

The commerce of the Archipelago, 
in all its bearings and relations, is 
treated of at great length. And as the 
author brought his personal expe- 
rience, in an especial manner, to this 
part of the subject, we have reason to 
be satisfied that his facts were well 
ascertained, and his speculations en- 
titled to ct; though we could 
have wished he had been less dispos- 
ed to vituperation, and appealed with 

eater frequency to the sources of 

is own information. His strictures 
on the impolicy of monopoly and re- 
striction would, we are confident, have 
commended themselves to his readers 
with more persuasive influence, had 
they been given with less acrimonious 
keenness of language. The account 
of the commerce of the islands, how- 
ever, is a very valuable of the 
work before us, and fraught with in- 
formation both to the philosopher and 
the merchant ; and is especially ac~ 
ceptable at this time as the benefits of 
free trade, in a national point of view, 
are beginning not only to be under- 
stood but recognised, and even to be 
partially enjoyed. 

The account of the internal com- 
merce of the country is curious. 
Trade is honourable, and the higher 
class of dealers are remarkable for 
fairness, spirit, and integrity. In Ja- 
va, the women are almost the sole 
merchants and brokers. ‘lhe markets 
present scenes of great bustle and ac- 
tivity ; for besides the numerous ven- 
ders and purchasers, artisans, such as 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths, braziers, dy- 
ers, and many others, mingle in the 
throng in quest of employment. The 
islanders have commercial intercourse 
with several of the Asiatic nations, 
and chiefly with China. The trade, 
of all others, the Chinese are the least 
jealous of, is that of the Indian islands. 
This trade is carried on from the ma- 
ritime province of Fokien ; and the 
cargo of a junk (or Chinese vessel) is 
the property of several individuals, 
each having his share stowed in a se= 
parate compartment of the junk. 

‘* The articles of importation from Chi- 
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na may be enumerated in the order of their 
importance, as follow : Black tea, coarse 
porcelain, wrought iron, principally in the 
form of culinary vessels, (/wali,) cotton 
cloths, raw silk, wrought silk, brass-ware, 
paper, books, paint, shoes, fans, umbrel- 
las, and toys. The articles of the return 
cargo are far more numerous, and may be 
said indeed to embrace, without exception, 
every article of the produce of the Archi- 

ago. The most prominent are the fol- 
lowing: Black pepper, cloves, mace, and 
nutmegs, long pepper, clove bark, ebony, 
sandal, sapan, and Agila wood, benzoin, 
camphor, ivory, tin, rattans, Kawu/, or tin- 
der of the Gomute palm, betel-nut, bees- 
wax, Gambir, and cotton wool, agar-a-gar, 
or sea-weed, tripang, or sea-slug, edible 
birds’ nests, jerk-beef, or dendeng, sharks’ 
fins, fish maws, rhinoceros’ horns and hides, 
ox and buffalo hides and horns, tortoise- 
shell, gold-dust, silver coins, European 
woollens and cottons, &c.” 

Vol. III. p. 181. 


This commerce engages 30,000 tons of 
shipping. 

The trade with the Hindus is of 
old date, and comprehends cargoes 
consisting of betel-nut, damar, bees- 
wax, ivory, lignume-aloes, Indian 
frankincense, cloves, nutmegs, and 
mace, black pepper, and tin. The 
trade of Arabia with the East is at 
present confined to a few ports of tho 
western islands. Arabia, a poor coun- 
try, has no commodities to exchange, 
but the genius and enterprise of its 
people. A few dried fruits are occa- 
sionally brought, and the rest of the 
investment is in bullion. The returns 
are cloves and nutmegs, black pepper, 
frankincense, betel-nut, rice, sugar, 
rs manufactures of Europe and 


“* Down to the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the consumers of Europe were igno- 
rant of the name and situation of the coun- 
tries which produced the commodities on 
which they set so high a value. The great 
discovery of Vasco di Gama, in 1498, 
changed the commercial history of the 
world, which had remained nearly station- 
ary for three thousand years ; and fourteen 
years thereafter the Portuguese obtained 
the first cargo of spices on the spot where 
they grew.” Vol. III. p. 212. 


In the first English voyage the 
Whole subscribers were 237, the great- 
er part of whom for sums under 
J..300. The subscribers, in the se- 
cond joint stock company, Were 954, 

whom 338 were merchants ; and 
the rest adventurous’ “ dukes and 


earls, knights, judges, privy counsel- 
lors, - countesses, and ladies, dectors 
of divinity and physic, widows, and 
virgins.” The company had no na~ 
val or military protection from govern 
ment, but was invested with a pore 
tion of rye authority, and hence 
the origin of the monopolies granted 


to the Indian commerce by the na- 


tions of Europe. Mr Crawfurd thinks 
great advantages will arise to the trade 
trom the partial freedom which it 
now enjoys ; and is a zealous advocate 
for entire liberty. Were that the case, 
our manufactures (at least many of 
them) would find a market in the 
East. We should enjoy the tea, spice- 
ries, and other produce of those fer 
tile regions at an immensely cheaper 
rate ; we should constitute a nursery 
for the training of skilful seamen ; 
and reap a variety of other advanta- 


Such is a brief survey of the sub- 


jects contained in ‘‘ The History of 


the Indian Archipelago.” And though 
it must be obvious, that many things 
are omitted, and others treated of 
slightly, yet we trust we have suc~ 
ceeded in giving such a view of the 
work, as to induce those who delight 
in Oriental literature, and those who 
design to extend their commercial ad- 
ventures to the Archipelago, to avail 
themselves of the valuable informa- 
tion with which it is so well fitted to 
furnish them. 


DESCRIPTION OF A STORM. 
FROM MARCIAN COLONNA. 


THERE wasa tempest brooding in the air 

Far in the west. Above, the skies were 
fair 

And the sun seemed to go in glory down : 

One small black cloud (one only) like a 
crown 

Touched his descending disk, and rested 
there. 

Slow then it came along, to the great wind 

Rebellious, and (although it blew and blew) 

It came increasing, and across the blue 

Spread its dark shape, and left the sun be- 
hind 

—The day-light sank, and the winds wail- 
ed about 

The barque wherein the luckless couple 


lay, 
And from the distant cloud came scattering 
out 
Riv rs of fire ; it seemed as though the day 


Ha» | burst from out the billows, far away. 
Nc t had they their small boat to steer 


A ide from rocks, no sea worn mariner 
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Who knew each creek and bay and shel- 
tering steep, 
And all the many dangers of the deep. 
They fied for life, (for happiness is life,) 
And met the tempest in his hour of strife, 
Abroad upon the waters : they were driven 
Against him by the angry winds of heaven : 
And all around the clouds, the air, the sea 
Rose from unnatural dead tranquillity, 
And came to battle with their legions: 
Hail 
Shot shattering down, and thunders roared 
aloud, 
And the wild lightning from his dripping 
shroud 
Unbound his arrowy pinions blue and pale, 
And darted through the heavens: Below, 
the gale ree 
Sang like a dirge, and the white billows 
lashed 
The boat, and then like ravenous lions 
dashed 
Against the deep wave-hidden rocks, and 
“told > 
Of ghastly perils as they backward rolled. 


The lovers, driven along from hour to 


hour, 

Were helpless, hopeless, in the ocean's 
power. 
The storm continued, and no voice was 

heard, 


Save that of some poor solitary bird, _ 

Which sought a shelter on the quivering 

mast 

But soon borne off by the tremendous 
blast 

Sank in the waters screaming. The great 
sea 

Bared like a grave its bosom silently ;_ 

Then sank and panted like an angry thing, 

With its own strength at war: The vessel 


flew 
Towards the land, and then the billows 
Larger and white, and roared as triumphe 


ing, 

Scattering afar and wide the heavy spray 

That shone like loose snow as it passed 
away. 

—At first the dolphin and the porpoise 
dark 


~ Came rolling by them, and the hungry 


shark 

Foliowed the boat, patient and eager-eyed, 

And the gray curlew slanting dipped her 
side, 

And the hearse gull his wing within the 
foam ; 


"But some had sank, the rest had hurried 
home. 

And there pale Julia and her husband, 

Each in 


Death : 
She for his sake at times in terror 
But he to cheer her kept his steady breath, 


other's arms, sate viewing 


Talking of hope, and smiled like morning 

They sate together in their sweet despair : 

At times upon his breast she laid her head, 

And he upon her silent beauty fed, 

Hushing her fears—and ’tween her and the 
storm 

Drew his embroidered cloak to keep her 
warm: 

She thanked him with a look upturned to 
his, 

The which he answered with a gentle kiss 

Pressed and prolonged to pain. Her lip 
was cold ; 


And all her love and terror mutely told.— 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DE COVER- 
LEY FAMILY. 


No. III. 


Bandyborough, July 4. 
MR EDITOR, 

Fanny has had a letter from her 
brother George, who considers him- 
self exceedingly aggrieved, by not 
having, as yet, had the honour of a 
introduction to your know- 
edge,—an honour he was the more 
ambitious of, as, from literary habits 
and similarity of tastes, he could the 
more highly appreciate its value. As 
the vacation at Oxford is commenced, 
we shall soon have him at home ; and, 
in the meantime, I will make the 
best amends I can for my seeming ne- 
glect of him, by giving you a detailed 
account of him. Of his birth and pa- 
rentage, you have already been suf- 
ficiently informed ; and as to his edu- 
cation, perhaps the less I say about 
that the better ; for, like the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s son Moses, he received a 
very miscellaneous one. You may 
remember that my own education was 
much neglected, of which I so often 
felt the disadvantage, that I was the 
more desirous that my children should 
be well brought up. As soon as oa} 
eldest son was born, I applied myself 
earnestly to the study of ev k 
on education that had ever been writ+ 
ten; and you may easily su , my 
dear Sir, with what a 
ries and hypotheses my poor head 

was soon bewildered. Luckily for m 

two eldest children, they slipt throug 
my fingers into the hands of yw a 
verness and the schoolmaster, re 
I could satisfy or mature my ideas.on 
so many different systems; so that 
the whole violence of my experiments 
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on my unfortunate son George, 
= I took into my own hands as 
soon as he was disinissed from the 
nursery. I was not entirely satisfied 
with regard to Rousseau s plan, still I 
thought it worth a little trial, and ac- 
cordingly the child was to leave off 
stockings and learn to chop wood ; but 
he soon got such terrible chilblains, 
and acquired so many vulgarisms from 
the man who was to teach him his 
trade, that this experiment lasted a 
very short time. I then began to 
i“. him a wit and a philosopher, by 
teaching him all things, and every 
thing by word of mouth, without ap- 
plying to the use of books, as read~ 
ing 1 deemed to be an after considera- 
tion. My wife, as I have alrealy 
said, was no great talker, so that the 
whole fatigue of this method of in- 
struction would have fallen on me, 
had I not found a willing coadjutor 
in my sister Eleanor, who was now 
in her element, haranguing and teach- 
ing, and tutoring, from morning till 
night. At last the time came when 
he was to learn to read; but what 
between the two newly invented me- 
thods of teaching by sounds and teach- 
ing by sigus, that is..by pictures, I 
got so completely puzzled, and had so 
much to learn and unlearn myself, 
that, after labouring for six months, 
and calling the boy an incorrigible 
dunce, I gave up the matter in de- 
spair ; when a sister of my wife's, a 
gool kind of unpretending woman, 
took him in hand, and by the nee of 
a common spelling-book, taught him 
in three months to read as well as 
most children of his age. Being sa- 
tisfied now that he wag not a dunce, I 
undertook more, with the 
intention of ing him a rodigy ‘ 
and I was myself pent ag at the 
number of lines and pages he could 
learn by rote; till I found he forgot 
them as fast as he had learnt them. 
There was, however, one particular 
ode of Horace (I remember it was the 
7th of the 4th Book.  Diffugere 
hives,” &c.) that he could repeat be- 
fore company, and what with that, 
and some flaming passages his aunt 
had hammered into his head from the 
Political Register, he passed off a- 
our acquaintance as marvel- 

y clever boy. At length it be- 
came time to determine the import- 
ant question between private atid pube 


lic education, and to give each # fair 
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trial, I resolved to try both, and ‘be- 
gan with a private tutor ; but I was 
soon obliged to give up this 
ment. The young man, who had 
both sense and spirit, would not sub- 
mit, as I had done, to be directed by 
Mrs Eleanor, so’ my only way to re~ 
store tranquillity in my house was to 
send George to Eton, and, I must in 
candour say, he gained more in the 
four years he ans there, than in the 
fourteen he had passed at home. He 
has now been two years at Oxford, 
and I have every reason to be highly 
satisfied with his conduct; he has 
very fair abilities, is extremely stu~ 
dious, and has an excellent disposi- 
tion ;—he has, however, one fault that 
I must not conceal, which is, that he 
is so enthusiastically fond of poetry, 
that he is often making verses when 
he ought to be making himself agree- 
able; and in company, unless the 
subject interests him, instead of taking 
part in the conversation, his thoughts 
are wandering in the clouds with 
Apollo and the Muses, unless a fa- 
vourite theme happens to be touched 
on, and then he ee forth in such 
a strain of eloquence and enthusiasm, 
as astonishes those who hear him ; 
but, in spite of all this, he is very 
justly beloved by us all, though we 
never know whether he hears one 
word in ten that we say, but that may 
be our faults, for not making ourselves 
more entertaining. 

While I was writing the last sen- 
tence, Fanny came into my study with 
a letter from George, giving a very 
diverting account of the bubbub and 
confusion of London, but as you see 
all this detailed at length in the news- 
papers, I will not trouble you with it, 
nor with an epigram of his own, on 
her Majesty's mob, though it was 
thought very witty by his mother and 
aunt, who each took it in the sense she 
best understood, but will proceed to 

ive you some extracts from a part of 

is letter that had interested me more 
than political squabbles and political 
quibbles.. “ Amidst all this bustle 
1 have not found time to read an: 
thing, with the exception of the Lite 
of the late Mr Edgeworth, and I ad- 
vise you, my dear Fanny, to lose no 
time in perusing it, if you have not 
already read it; and do not. throw 
the book down because you feel dis- 
appointed with the first volume. ‘The 
first volume is written by himself, 
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and» he may have been the 
best dancer, the best archer, the best 
mechanic the best engineer, and the 
best conjuror in the world, yet it is 
unpleasing to be told so by the man 
himself; but in the second volume, 
which is written by his daughter, 
these praises, coming from another, 
do not shock one so much, and one is 
willing to believe that Mr Edgeworth 
was most agreeable as a companion,— 
useful as a country gentleman,—and 
judicious as a parent. ‘There are cer- 
tainly some highly useful lessons to 
be gained from the book, not to men- 
tion thatit is one of the most entertain- 
ing pieces of biography I ever read. 
He was a man who made himself hap- 
py, because he was always usefully 
employed ; and beloved, because he 
was douse cheerful and good hu- 
moured. He went on from day to 
day, and year to year, improving him- 
self and he never thought he was too 
old to acquire fresh knowledge. His 

ractice reminds me of a passage in 

fadame de Sevigne, which, as you 


may not like to wade through the six’ 


volumes of her letters to find, I will 
transcribe: ‘ Je ne puis souffrir que 
les vielles gens disent, ‘ Je suis trop 
vieux pour me corriger:’ Je pardon- 
nerois plutét aux jeunes gens de dire, 
« Je suis trop jeune.’ La jeunesse, est 
si aimable qu'il faudroit l’adorer si 
lame et esprit etoient aussi parfaits 
que la corps. Mais quand on n’est 
plus jeune, c'est alors qu'il faut se 
Se et tacher de regagner par 

bonnes qualites ce qu’on perd du 
edté des agréables. Il y a long temps 
que j'ai fait ces reflections, et par cette 
raison je veux tous ler jours travailler 
& mon esprit, & mon ame, a mon 


_cceur, et A mes sentimens.’ There is 


also another truly delightful picture 
to contemplate in these volumes, and 
that is the picture of family harmony, 
that reigned through so large a do- 
mestic circle ; for he had four wives 
and many children by each: But 
what charms me most of all is Miss 
orth herself. Such perfect a- 
bandonment of all authorlike vanity, 
—such entire absence of selfishness 
and devotedness to her father !—all 
this elevates the mind, and gives it 
something to reflect upon above the 
littleness of common life,—but here 
the enchantment ends. You vain] 
look about for a something that 
wanting ; that something, without 


which nothing can be permanent ;— 
for without religious principle, what 
is there to depend upon? Whim, ca- 
price, temper, temptation, self-inter. 
est, may throw down the beauteous 
fabric in an instant ;—there is no cer- 
tain stay,—no rock of sure defence,— 
but religion ;—where that is, you feel 
secure,——you feel there is something 
that is proof against all worldly uncer- 
tainties. I ought not to forget that 
Miss E., with a proper tenderness to 
her father’s character, says he was not 
without religion, and was grateful to 
God for all his many blessings, and I 
hope it was so; but still I looked in 
vain to see where the power of reli- 
gion influenced his conduct. I re- 
member I was struck with the same 
doubts, when I read the * Essay on 
Practical Education ; else why,—in- 
stead of all the complicated machinery 
there veenuliaell, for leading the 
youthful mind to truth and virtue,— 
why not substitute the all-powerful, 
the all-simple, the all-comprehensive 
law, of ‘ Duty to God ?’ perhaps, be-. 
cause this was a lesson that could 
be taught by the most ignorant and 
unlettered person ; and there is more 
ingenuity in trying to arrive at the 
same ends by means of human con- 
trivance, instead of by the law of 
God. But is this not like attempting 
to mount to heaven by a Tower of 
Babel, or tottering crumbling work 
of men’s hands, instead of being rais- 
ed above the flood in the ark of di- 
vine authority? Do not, however, 
be deterred by what I have said from 
reading the book, for it is more the 
absence of what is right, than the pre- 
sence of what is hurtful, that I com- 
plain of. There are, however, some 
circumstances relating to Mr E.’s se- 
cond and third marriages, that one 
cannot but regret, and I need not an- 
rg what your own sentiments 
will be on reading them. In justifi- 
cation, or rather palliation of his avow- 
ed attachment to Honora Sneyd, dur- 
ing the first one 
may su e a irksome 
life’ with her : still I my- 
self to think that the mother of such 
a woman (to judge of her by her writ- 
ings) as Maria orth, could be 
either ill-tem or disagreeable. 
If Miss Edgeworth should ever come 
to England, I would certainly take a 


* By Mr and Miss Edgeworth. 
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journey on purpose to see her, I feel 
so greatly pre 1 in favour of 
her and the whole family, by all that 
is said of them in this life of their fa- 
ther, that I heartily wish I could be- 
come acquainted with any of them. 
{ should have made some further ex- 
tracts from George’s letter, if I had 
not been called away to attend on 
some visitors, but Fanny has promis- 
ed to fill up my paper with a letter 
she wrote last night to Richard. So 
leaving my pen in such good hands, 
I will myself conclude with being, 
dear Mr Editor, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

JoHNn pe CovERLEY. 


To Richard de Coverley, Esq. 


Your letter, my dear brother, caus- 
ed quite a sensation at the breakfast 
table this morning. Mamma reite- 
rated so frequently, ‘‘ Dear me, what 
a pity! Dear me, how silly !” that at 
length my father raised his eyes from 
the newspaper to inquire the cause. 
“Cause enough,” replied Mamma, 
“ the collars of Dick’s new shirts are 
allan inch too low. Was ever any 
thing so unlucky?” Papa laughed a 
little at Mamma, but more at you, 
and I could have joined him heartily, 
had not my aunt scolded him for 
laughing, scolded Mamma for not 
having attended to her advice to make 
the collars higher, and almost scolded 
me for not knowing the fashion better. 
Pray when you next want a set of 
shirts send an exact pattern, for how 
are we to guess the proper height of a 
collar in this ultima Bandyborough ? 

Eleven o’clock.—So far I had writ- 
ten when the cool and refreshing 
breeze which has succeeded the in- 
tense heat of this day, induced me to 
stroll to Miss Wilmot’s, whom I have 
already described to you as my fa- 
vourite among the young ladies here, 
and whom I like every day better and 
better. The result of my visit was 
my introduction to a new and so vey 
interesting an acquaintance, that 
cannot resist resuming my pen at this 
late hour to repeat to you. the occur- 
rences of the evening, while they are 
fresh in my recollection. Miss Wil- 
mot was preparing for a walk, and 
immediately asked me to accompany 
her. “ I am going,” said she, “‘ to 


visit a very dear friend of mine, who. 


1s out of health, Will you go with 


me? It is not more than amile from 
the town, a very pretty walk, and we 
shall meet the breeze.” I willingly 
agreed to go, if her friend would not 
consider it an intrusion. ‘‘ Not at 
all,” said she, “‘ Mrs Melmoth and 
her daughter, had circumstances al 
lowed, would have been among the 
first to welcome you here, and I am 
sure if = by will waive the ceremony 
of a call, | will be very happy to 
be introduced to you, and, indeed, 
there will be charity in visiting them, 
for my poor Lucy has been confined 
to her sopha more than two years, 
and—But I can tell you her story as 
we walk along.” This, however, she 
was prevented doing by Mr Scamony, 
who joined us as we left the door, and 
never ceased congratulating himself 
on the honour and happiness of 
esquiring two such fair ladies, till he 
bowed off as we arrived at Mrs Mel- 
moth’s. I had heard poor Mrs Mel- 
moth and her daughter mentioned 
frequently, but having sufficient em- 
ployment in learning the history of 
those I saw, I had not inquired into 
that of people unknown to me, and in 
utter ignorance of every thing, except 
that I was to be introduced to a sick 
young lady, I was ushered into a ver 

elegant sort of dressing-room, wit 

French windows opening into a little 
veranda covered with jessamine and 
roses in full blow, and leading to a 
lawn so green, that it seemed as if the 
sun of the last three days had shed 
its mildest beams upon it. Near one 
of these windows sat, or rather re< 
clined, a young lady supported by pil- 
lows, and evidently much out of 
health. Oh, my dear brother, I wish 
you could have seen her, for my de- 
scription can give but a faint idea of 
the interest excited by ker appear- 
ance. She is not beautiful, perhaps 
not pretty ; but there is a grace in all 
she says and does beyond the reach 
of art, and an expression of mildness 
and submission in her countenance, 
for which I can find no other name 
than that of heavenly. She seeins to 
be rather above the middle height ; 
her e slight, but not emaciated, 
and her hand the whitest and the 
prettiest I ever saw. This white and 
pretty hand she extended to me as 
Miss Wilmot introduced me, and 
gracefully thanked me for visiting one 
so very useless in society as herself, 
Then turning to Miss Wilmot, with 
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an affectionate smile, “ Emily,” said 
she, “‘ I see that scrutinizing glance, 
and I can answer it to your satisfac- 
tion—the traces of sadness you ob- 
serve are not caused by my own cares, I 
have been sighing over the sorrows of 
poor Miriam, and had scarcely closed 
the book when you entered. I hope 
you have both read the Fall of Jeru- 
salem, and I hope you both admire 
it, that we may talk over its beauties 
together.” e had both read, both 
admired it, and were very ready to 
place our chairs in the veranda, as she 
requested us, and to talk over its 
beauties together. I will spare you 
the whole of our criticisms, but if 
we have read the poem, (which I 

ope you have,) you will not be sur- 
prised at our dwelling with chiefest 
admiration on the interviews between 
Miriam and Javan, and that the ten- 
derness of the lover, the filial affec- 
tion of Miriam, the piety of Javan, 
and the charm of the poetry, were 
long our theme. Miss Melmoth, as 
I have since recollected, joined but 
little in this part of our conversation, 
but I shall never forget the animation 
which brightened her fine counte- 
nance as she pointed out the beauties 
of her favourite chorus, King of kings, 
and Lord of lords, nor the fervour of 
her manner and the sweetness of her 
voice, as she read to us the prayer and 
hymn of Miriam. Even the author, 
had he been present, must have felt 
that his verse could not have had 
more justice done to it, and when she 
ceased, it was difficult to find voice 
to thank her. We had chatted in 
that way for some time, when a sud- 
den stop was put to our conversation 
by my unfortunately remarking, that 
there were many passages too affect- 
ing to read aloud with comfort, and 
that amongst them was the scene of 
Salone’s death. “I cannot,” said I, 
“admire Salone, but the situation of 
poor Miriam is so utterly destitute, 
when she weeps over the remains of 
her own and only sister, that it is 


scarcely ible to resist weepi 
with her!” The words were dasent 


ly uttered, when I perceived by the 
rising colour in Miss Wilmot’s face, 
and by her hasty glance towards her 
friend, that I had touched on a ten- 
der string ; it seemed, however, that 
constant had made it cease 
to vibrate, for the change in Miss 
Mclmoth’s countenance was scareely 
12 
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[Anug. 
perceptible—a very little paler, per. 
haps, but that was all,—the diaries 
tion fell into a new channel, and our 
am was immediately after increased 

y the entrance of Mrs Melmoth, a 
woman of pleasing manners ‘and ap- 
pearance, but so much like many 
other people, that she would pass un- 
noticed, were it not for traces of men- 
tal suffering, which give dignity to 
the commonest characters, and must 
always inspire respect. ‘The conver- 
sation of both mother and daughter 
was easy, and rather cheerful ; they 
scarcely alluded to the melancholy 
situation of Miss Melmoth, and not 
at all to any past misfortunes. What 
their past misfortunes had been I 
could only guess from the effect of my 
unfortunate observation, till after two 
very agreeable hours, and a promise 
on my part of a future visit, I was 
again téte-a-téte with Miss Wilmot. 
Your curiosity must be still further 
exercised, and I must defer till my 
next letter the account she gave me, 
for this extreme verge of my pa 
will only allow me to say, Good night, 
my dearest brother, 

Fanny DE CovERLEY. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE POPU- 
LAR SUPERSTITIONS, TRADITIONS, 
AND CUSTOMS OF TIVIOTDALE. 


No. III. 
A distant age asks where the fabric stood. 
P CowreEr. 
MR EDITOR, 


In my last communication I endea- 
voured to illustrate, as far as my nar- 
row limits would permit, the opinions 
which prevailed in ruder ages con- 
cerning witches, and the faith that 
was placed in their supposed super- 
natural powers. The witch of mo- 
dern times is now to occupy my at- 
tention. 

From those strolling tribes of tink- 
ers and gypsies who the 
country, pretending to gain their live- 
lihood mending broken kettles, 

, and pans, making horn spoons, 
ae.com &e. &e. the honest peasantry 
have, from time immemorial, : been 

tifully supplied with fortune-tel- 
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however, that few of this sort of people 
were anciently stigmatized with the 
character of mischievous witches, bat 
that they all along occupied a kind of 
middle station between witches and 
other people, a roaching to that ofa 
fortune-teller. If the modern witches 
of Tiviotdale be not solely confined to 
this class of people, there are, as far 
as 1 have been able to learn, exceed- 
ingly few exceptions. There “may, 
indeed, be some old women, who, by 
the eccentricity of their habits, draw 
upon themselves the reputation of be- 


ing witches; but this character, I 


should suppose, is ascribed to them 
only by such people as are unacquaint- 
ed with their manner of life. It of- 
ten happens, indeed, that those who 
are publicly reputed uacannie are the 
best and most decent old women of 
the community, who, from the in- 
tirmities incidental to old age, are un- 
able to stir much abroad, and indus- 
triously employ their time within 
doors in the usual occupations of do- 
mestic life, and, while thus engaged, 
their character is all the while suffer- 
ing,"by their being supposed secretly 
to practise the black art. This, if 
seldom the case in our own days, was, 
I make no hesitation to say, the case 
every day an hundred years ago. The 
gypsey fortune-tellers, on the other 
hand, retaining their usual and uni- 
versally suspicious character, pass to 
and fro, without remaining so long in 
one place as to submit it to the exa- 
mination of any one; so that, with 
them, the reputation of having a 
‘black conneetion” may accumulate, 
but never decrease ; and hence they 
are now almost the only source from 
which the country is supplied with 
persons upon whom the voice of the 
public confers a character any Way as- 
similating to that of a witch of for- 
mer times. 

In order to render what I proposed 
to give you, in illustration of this, a- 
musing to your readers, and at the 
same time subservient to my purpose, 
I have selected as my heroine the far- 
famed Euphemia “Stevenson, alias 
Black Eppy, alias Eppy the Witch, 
alias Eppy Sooty. The latter is the 
name by which this vulpinary ve- 
teran of the black art was universally 
known throughout the upper districts 
of Tiviotdale, In the history of this 
old virago there is something very re- 


markable, and which Have jus 
VOL. Vu. 
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tive done to it within the limits to 
which I am confined. Her prolonged 
life, for she was upwards of’ ninety 
years of age when it forsook her, was 
one continued scene of adventure. We 
never, therefore, hear a story con- 
cerning her which is not filled with 
a and bogles, witches and war- 
ocks, predictions and prophecies ; in 
short, with all those fine things by 
which the tales of witchery are cha- 
racterized. Among the commonality, 
the truth of her unearthly connection 
and intercourse was never questioned ; 
hence she was believed to be a witch, 
‘* as sure as there ever was a witch ;” 
and, that she possessed powers deriv- 
ed from this source superior to other 
people, was equally undisputed. 
Eppy’s personal accomplishments 
were sufficiently suited to her pro- 
fession, for every female charm was 
exquisitely varicatured in her per- 
son. ‘The accomplishments of her 
mind were also most harmonious- 
ly in unison with those of her per- 
son ; in place of delicacy, rudeness, 
to its consummation, was manifest- 
ed in her deportment; in place of 
the charming timorousness so charac- 
teristic of her sex, she possessed a 
masculine boldness. But, without at- 
tempting minutely to describe her 
beauty, it may, in general, be men- 
tioned, that the structure which she 
inherited from Nature was abundant- 
ly well calculated for the purposes 
of her profession; for even her. 
‘* whiskin’ beard,” hanging in grace- 
ful tresses from a long pointed chin, 
which, as if intended to protect three 
tremendous tusks that projected out 
of her mouth, crooked up in a semi- 
circular curve, till it almost embraced 
a nose of nearly equal dimensions, 
and equally as symmetrical in its con- 
formation ; or the harmonious tones of 
her ventriloquial voice were enough 
to strike those who looked on her 
visage, or who listened to her p 
phecies, with a conviction of her pro- 
ficiency and in her art. 
This was, in fact, the case. She was 
locked upon by the common people as 
a sort < oracle, and, for this reason, 
was recarded with awe. She was 
cons¢ious of the value of her personal 
attractions in the way of her trade 
and, accordingly, did not fail to av 
herself of the advantages which they 
afforded ker of her re- 
nown. But, that-she might add more 
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lustre to her comely fabric, she went 
about covered with a gorgeous man- 
tle, black as soot, Seb pear probably, 
she derived her title,) and of a most 
aromatic perfume ; for, be it known, it 
had adorned her tender shoulders for 
upwards of half a century, and she had 
her head ornaménted with a hood of 
vast dimensions, so that her whole 
appearance bore a nearer resemblance 
to a huge black Russian bear than to 


that of a human being. This attire, . 


coupled with the singularity of her 
natural figure, obtained her universal 
celebrity in the way of her profession. 
She was also eminent for an insatiable 
greediness to obtain money and arti- 
cles of food. for which she never of- 
fered the least return, save, perhaps, 
a promise, such as that the cows of 
those who had given her any thing 
should not fail to produce them a suf- 
ficiency of milk, or their hens plenty 
of eggs ; but if, on the contrary, her 
requests were denied, she immediate- 
ly iinted at her supernatural powers, 

eclaring that she would make them 
pay for their niggardliness in a way 
not at all to their liking. By the ho- 
nest country people it was reckoned 
lucky to give her lodgings in a stable 
or byre during the night, or to give 
her a breakfast of brose in the morn- 


ing, thinking that by such means they 


would obtain her favour, which. was 
deemed a most desirable object. Be- 
ing generally known, and as generally 
dreaded, she usually travelled alone, 
“in the strength of her own great- 
ness,” though she had many under- 
lings, who assembled at certain times 
and at certain places, to present her 
with the fruits of their perambula- 
tions. 

From the many stories which tell 
of Eppy’s adventures and exploits, 
she seems to have been most conspi- 
cuous in the art of fortune-telling, 

rticularly when it related to the 
ove affairs of those whose fortunes 
she was spaciag ;—and I believe that 
the encouragement which was afford- 
ed to the lover, by being told of his 
ultimate success with the object of 
his wishes, has been, in more instances 
than one, the means of bringing the 
love affair to a ly conclusion in 
the bonds of Hymen. I know many 
instances of the influence which fa- 
vourable predictions have had over 
those who were credulous enough to 


believe in their subsequent fulfilment ; 


[ Aug. 
but it is needless to swell the present 
article by giving any of them. 

By being well acquainted with 
those places which she frequented in 
the way of her trade, and by consult- 
ing her cronies and underlings, she 
had it in her power to make herself 
mistress of all that was made the sub- 
ject of common kitchen talk about the 
*« affaires de coeur” amongst her best 
customers, the common people, so 
that, when a couple of young gawkies 
came to get their fortunes told, she 
could avail herself of her previous in- 
formation, by disposing of the for- 
tunes of each of them in such a man 
ner as she knew would suit their par- 
ticular circumstances. Her extensive 
knowledge of all that passed between 
the lads and lasses also enabled her 
sometimes to surprise her customers | 
very agreeably, by telling them who 
were their sweethearts ; and this cir- 
cumstance alone has, without doubt, 
been the cause of confirming hesitat- 
ing believers in the faith of her being 
able to see into the labyrinths of fu- 
turity. 

With regard to her exploits in | 
witchcraft, I am not acquainted with 
any of a particular description, such 
as I have heard being blended less 
with the miraculous than those a- 
chieved by her predecessors in the art ; 
and it seems that the countr oe 
were content with the belief of her 
having possessed a certain knowledge 
in the black art, without imputing to 
her any great deeds of witchcraft, 
though by common cousent she had 
the power of performing them, for it 
was deemed the height of imprudence 
to attempt to make the milk curdle, 
or the churn to produce butter, in 
her presence, as it was supposed, that 
if, even by accident, she set her foot 
within the door where these opera- 
tions were going on, the milk would 
instantly be bewitched, and, instead 
of good butter and butter-milk, the 
honest gudewife would take from the 
churn, stuff no better than dish-water. 
To prevent inconvenience from thus 
being obliged to postpone these ne- 
cessary operations, it was customary 
to meet her at the door, and present 
her with a quantity of oatmeal or a 
few halfpence, with which she was 
generally satisfied. The following 
anecdote will illustrate her female 
fortitude :—Having been seized with 
a mortification in her foot, it became 
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so troublesome, that she expressed a 
desire to have it amputated. She ac- 
cordingly desired her sister to sharpen 
a table-knife which she pointed to, 
and with it to take off the foot. In 
compliance with her request, the sis- 
ter, who probably was “‘ tarred with 
the same stick,” having drawn the 
knife once or twice across a coarse 
freestone, commenced the operation, 
and soon severed the troublesome foot 
from her leg. She survived this de- 
licate operation only a few days. 

There are still many old bunters 
going about the country pretending 
to be skilled in fortune-telling and 
divination, but there is none, of whom 
I have heard, of so widely extended 
fame as this justly celebrated Eppy 
Sooty. 

It is curious to think how people 
who, in other respects, were of sound 
judgment, should have become so 
much the dupes of superstition and 
re as to regard deformity and 

navery as the certain indications of 
supernatural gifts, and to imagine, 
that decrepitude and a load of years, 
with those weaknesses of’ intellect in- 
cidental to those states, were the in- 
fallible manifestations of knowledge 
in the occult sciences. 

Those who considered themselves 
acute in distinguishing witches from 
those not possessed of their powers, 
pretended that there were certain ma- 
nifestations in the form of their cra- 
nium,* by which they could be detect- 
ed ; and that the colour of their eyes 
was of a peculiar hue, which they as- 
sumed immediately after the person 
was initiated into the order of witch- 
craft. These phrenologists allege that 
their watchings, and the fatigues 
which they underwent in their nightly 
perambulations, gave their eyes a cer- 
tain wan and ghastly appearance, easi- 
ly to be distinguished from that pal- 
lid hue which the eyes acquire under 
sickness, or when the body has been 
exerted in lawful employments ; and 
that the frequent contortions of their 
bodies, when throwing themselves in- 
to different attitudes, and transmogri- 
fying themselves into different shapes, 
imposed upon their natural appearance 
that ugly and auld-wife-like mien in 


* This is a fact well deserving the in- 
vestigation of the disciples of Gall and 
Spurzheim. An organ of witchcraft would 
be worth all the rest put together. 
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which they are usually described. 
Two or three credible and intelligent 
old men might easily, by their receiv- 
ed credibility, impose upon a whole 
** country side,” by propagating the 
principles of such sagacious systems of 
physiognomy, among those who, by 
common consent, had been taught to 
reverence whatever was delivered as 
their venerable opinion. It is obvi- 
ous, that, throwsh such a channel as 
this, these notions, and the relative 
superstitions, have been handed down 
from remote antiquity to our own day ; 
and even though they have descended 
into an age teeming with philosophic 
speculation and literature, the pea- 
santry who inhabit the more rural si- 
tuations of Tiviotdale, venerating the 
opinions of their sires, more than the 
newfangled speculations of their de- 
scendants, are still unwilling to relin- 
quish them. 

An acquaintance of mine told me a 
story somewhat illustrative of this, 
which I shall here relate as briefly as 
possible. Like Eppy Sooty, Samuel 
prided in hearing it said that 
he was too familiar with unearthly 
beings. As may be inferred from 
this, he was by profession a diviner, 
though he never practised the art of 
fortune-telling. His chief employ- 
ment, and that on which he princi- 
pally depended for his livelihood, was, 
for a pecuniary gratification, inform- 
ing people who had lost any of their 
property, where they would find it 
again, or in whose possession it was, 
That Samuel might give his oracular 
answer with more certainty, he al- 
ways required a certain time before he 
returned it to those who applied for 
his assistance, and when it was not 
in his power to divine such cases as 
were brought before him, he shifted off 
his applicants with evasive and inde- 
terminate answers, for which he had 
a peculiar knack. At. one time Mr 
——, under whom Samuel was a 
cottar, and who was credulous enough 
to believe in every indication and ma- 
nifestation that were pointed out to 
him in evidence of Samuel’s being 

of more than ordinary pow- 

ers, discovered that he had Jost some 
of his fowls, and that every night his 
try became less numerous. | 5a~ 
muel was applied to, and got his re- 
ward beforehand, which his master’s 
wrath, on account of the depredations, 


made pretty considerable. Samuel 
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sageied two days to consult his fa- 
miliar ; at the a of which time he 
- informed his employers, that at twelve 
o'clock at midnight, they would find 
the fowls “‘ under the muckle thorn- 
bush i’ the stackyard.” One of the 
servants was to be at the thorn-bush, 
exactly ten minutes before the hour 
appointed, but neither sooner nor lat- 
ter. He accordingly went as Samuel 
had directed. As the clock struck 
twelve the bush began to shake, and 
in a moment, the fowls, falling from 
branch to branch, came tumbling 
down upon David's head, who, 
thinking himself embraced by the 
Devil, had scarcely strength remain- 
ing to run and publish the miracle 
to the inmates of the house, who were 
little less surprised at the relation 
than David was at the adventure, for 
he swore the devil was in the bush, 
and that not such a thing as a fowl 
was to be seen; he felt his prodigi- 
ous wings flap in his face, and saw 
his long horns, and his cloven feet ; 
what he saw, in short, amounted to 
a complete description of Old Nick! 
Though the fowls were found next 
day, scattered under the bush, David. 
could scarcely convince himself of his 
mistake. This trick of Samuel’s, how- 
ever, proved fatal to his long establish- 
ed fame. The cord by which the 
fowls had been nded over a branch 
of the thorn-tree, and which reached 
to an adjoining stack of corn, from 
which, by frequent tugs, he made 
them and the bush to shake as be- 
fore described, was broken at the 
wrong place, and a considerable part 
of it found attached to the thorn, so 
that his master soon suspected the 
stratagem ; but without revealing to 
his more credulous servants, who 
never once doubted of the whole 
affair’s being a miracle, what his 
opinion of the matter was, he re- 
solved to have the like experiment 
tried again. The result was, that 
pa Samuel was found at his post 
bind the stack, tugging at the 
cord with perfect composure and gra- 
vity. When he saw that he was 
likely to be discovered, he 
forth a long string of frightful impre- 
cations, declaring that he was the de- 
etl in Samuel's shape, and conjured 
those who surrounded him net to 
touch him, otherwise he would in 
& moment consume them, with a 
fauchter brunstane.” ‘The mas-. 
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ter being less “ bogle-rad” than his 
servants, (who, believing in all that 
Sainuel said, promptly refused to med- 
dle with him,) seized the wizard, and 
chastised him off hand with a sound 
thrashing, and a refreshing bath in 
the ducks’ mire: It was not, how- 
ever, till a day or two after, that his 
pretended witchcraft was discovered 
to be, what it had all along been, 
ingenious knavery. Some circum- 
stances had transpired which excited 
suspicions that all his divinations were 
accomplished by similar tricks; and, 
accordingly, searching his house, 
nearly all the goods and chattels 
which had been lost in the neighbour- 
hood for the preceding ten years, save 
such as had been discovered to the 
owners for certain rewards, were found 
safely deposited in Samuel’s secret cof- 
fers. Thus he and his agents first 
stole the goods, and then, for a sum 
of money, restored them by superna- 
tural means, to those from whom they 
had pilfered them. __ 

It is curious to remark the changes 
that are made upon a simple story, 
such as this, almost every time it is 
related, for the devout faith which is 
reposed, by the rustic narrator, in its 
authenticity, generally leads him a 
step farther than even his information 
warrants him to go, and in this man- 
ner, the story passing from one mouth 
to another usually in the course of no 
great number of relations, assumes 
quite a different character from that 
in which it was first told, every 
narrator embellishing it with what- 
ever his own ideas, tinged with so 
much superstitious prejudice sug- 

and carefully withholding 
every thing which may tend to ex- 
cite sim as to the reality of su- 
pernatural agency having been em- 
ployed. It is in this manner that 
the greater number of those extrava- 
gant stories about wizards and witches, 
which had their origin in former ages, 
have arisen from no less simple circum- 
story, they have magni- 
fied, by tradition, into the fright+ 
ful shapes in which they are now pre« 
sented to us, 

Thus, having given you as muelt 
about the angient and modern. witches 
of Tiviotdale conceive will-par- 
tially illustrate the relative 
tions, I bid adieu to the aubjest, 


reserving to my next 
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some illustrations of the ancient no- 
tions about supernatural appearances. 
In the mean time, I am, ~_ ine 
Hawick, June 30, 1820. 


LIVING AUTHORS, 


A Dream. 


‘¢ What things have we seen, 


Done at the Mermaid.” 
BEAU MONT. 


London, July 21. 
MR EDITOR, 


Tuere is a certain country gentle- 
man spoken of in the Spectator, if my 
recollection serve me justly, who raises 
money by inveterate slumbers, and 
whogivesout in a steady advertisement 
that he “ intends to sleep next at the 
Cock and Bottle ;” inviting all curious 
people, at so much per head, to come 
and see him in his trance. I am so 
fur like this worthy somnulent, that I 
now advise your readers I purpose 
sleeping this month in the columns of 
your Magazine, and a gener- 
ous public at 2s. per head to read 
my dreams. I confess that since I 
encountered Boswell in a vision, I 
have taken but profitless naps, and 
have rarely manufactured an interest~ 
ing sentence, or wandered into a page 
of speculation. In vain have I tried 
to drug myself into a literary slumber, 
or to go to sleep with music in my 
ears for the sake of poetical visions. 
Laudanum would not turn a period— 
mae could not catch a single meta- 
p or,—the dying falls of music fell 

ead on my benumbed and senseless 
senses, and there seemed no sleep in 
me. I have, however, Mr Editor, at 
length had a sleep, with a valuable 
kernel of a dream in it; and as I 
know how much you prize the mar- 
vels of my pillow, I have carefully 
written down the “ full, true, and 
particular account,” and sent it youon 
the instant, so thet, like its Newgate 
namesake, it may be printed, pur- 
chased, and read, almost before it has, 

een conceived or uttered. It iseu~ 
rious on a black Monday tofindabout 
the streets of the westend of 
the town, that a moody moral. has 


been wrenched ont: of s: 


mournful confessions gecerded, lo 


Tuouth, and his untimelgpend anc 
hefore he has. had. knocked. 
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off. The freedom of the press is 
verbial,—and wood-cuts of 
mortality are reagly, to any number, 
at the shortest notice. There dangles 
a set of indistinct bodies on broken 
ropes, in all the rude grandeur of bad 
engraving, bad ink, and bad paper. 
But I am straying from my subject ; 
or, to speak in fitting language, walk- 
ing in my sleep. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to tell 
you, Mr Editor, the cause of the poet- 
ieal turn my dreaming mind has 
taken, as it certainly involves in it a 
few interesting particulars of certain 
public men, which may amuse many 
of your readers. : 

I am in the habit of seeking the so- 
ciety of literary people, and of noting 
their peculiarities of thought, manner, 
and person, with all the strength of 
observation I can command. I love 
to see one of the modern pocts, cele- 
brated in the Reviews and Ladies’ 
schools for tender verses, fairly im- 
prisoned in a circle of learned female 
critics, and beset by the sounds of 
many tongues, and exposed to the 
ogles of poetical old eyes, which roll 
before him as disrelishingly as 
grey with age, and dimmed with the 
** lateness of the season.” While Mrs 
asks him with a whisper whe- 
ther he has read Don Juan, and whe- 
ther, with all its wickedness, it is not 
“© a lovely poem ;”—he, in a worse 
condition than the ladye Eve, has a 
second gentle toad pouring its flattery 
and its slimy criticism in at his other 
ear:—being the while in a mental 
sleep between each, and lost in indis« 
tinct dreams of poetry, old gentle~ 
women, and tea. 

[ have been tolerably fortunate 
in encountering most of our 
pular authors, at seasons like to 
this; not that sme oe seen them 

ether in a y, like a eomplete 
a of Mrs Barbauld’s novelists, or 
Chalmers’s English poets ; but I have 
at one time met the worthy banker, 
whe versified the pleasures ot memory, 
at one house, and sat «down. with 
Childe H.rold toa vegetable dinner at 
another. [ have heard, and thrilled 
while 1 |.cax the reund and rolling 
petiods come from the mouth of the 
eelebrated metaphysician and poet of 
the age as from an ocean cavern,— 
or as from the 
sen itself. ‘‘ He, of the pet lamb,’ 
hasbeen before my cyes. more: than 
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once with his solemn visage and more 
solemn discourse ; not only in a room, 
but in Mr Haydon’s “‘ great picture,” 
though in the latter he differs from 
that which he is in the former,—be- 
ing there bowed down with humility. 
He finds sermons in every thing. 
Nevertheless, he is “‘ a great person- 
age,” and would be greater, if he did 
not think himself the greatest. The 
writer of John Woodvil I have known 
well, and commend me to him for the 
vigour of his judgment, the nicety of 
his taste, and the fine severity of his 
wit. He cuts with his tongue the tu- 
mours of men’s minds. His discourse 
amongst that of other men “ sticks 
fiery off indeed.” He is a bright 
little man,—the stiletto of conversa- 
tion. 

I remember sitting in the same 
box with Mr Moore at Covent Garden 
Theatre, on an evening when John 
Kemble played Zanga in Dr Young's 
Tragic Sermon oe Revenge. It 
was just before t ublication of 
Lallah Rookh, when all London was 
on tiptoe to catch the first flutter of 
those Arabian leaves, and when the 
west end of the town stood peeping 
with an anxious eye (as Justice Meta- 
phor would say) in at the dusty win- 
dows and dim warehouse of Messrs 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, to watch the progress towards 

ublication of the Tales of the East. 

remember the evening well, for I 
had rude curiosity enough to listen 
to the remarks he made to his lady- 
friends, and to note his “ ways of 
pleasantness.” He will remember 
Zanga: I saw one who reminded me 
more of the East; and I remember 
little of Zanga. His eyes sparkle in 
his head like two good things, and his 
heart seems dancing to the music of 
its own feelings. 

I have seen Mr Campbell at the 
Society’s House, lecturing in 
mid-day, on poetry, to powdered 
heads, clouded canes, extensive bon- 
nets, and flowered pelisses. His in- 
telligent countenance, and slight Scot- 
tish accent, gave an interest to his 
readings from the poets, which I can- 
not describe ; but the time of day 
was as unfit for poetry in a room, as 
King John has it to be for 
the deeper accomplishment of murder. 

sun a ight,—nor are its 
nerves assured by the “ gentle crea- 
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[Aug. 
tions” of applause, rising lightly fro 
French gloves and green benches. 
Poetical enthusiasm must hide itself 
in woods and solitudes by day. |; 
abhors Albemarle Street. The only 
passage of Mr oe Lecture 
that seemed to stir the hearts of his 
audience, in good truth, was his de. 
scription of his first sight of the Apol- 
lo Belvidere in the Louvre at Paris. 
It told upon the fashionables before 
him, because they had all seen, in the 
common course of their life, the sta- 
tue as he described it, and they now 
flattered themselves with believin 
that they had contemplated it with 
the same poetical idolatry and dream- 
ing wonder of which he spake. The 
allusion was to a figure in France,— 
where they themselves had often cut 
one,—and that was enough. It was 
of Apollo, and they believed him to 
be a god and a gentleman. There 
was a flutter amongst the ribbons and 
silks, as though an unexpected gust 
of poetry had passed through them ; 
and the old gentlemen tapped the 
floor with livelier canes, and nodded 
approval with heads of thrice bright- 
ened powder. 

I fear, Mr Editor, I am rather : 
straying from my subject, but it is 
almost impossible to speak of the 
** great men of the age,” without be- 
coming garrulous and fond over the 
recollections that attend them. They 
rise on the memory with attendant 
lights—I revel in the recollections of 
many authors. In short, there are 
few of the modern writers whom I 
have not seen, at some time or other. 
And it is my constant custom, as 
much so as the senior Mr Hamlet's 
habit of taking an afternoon's nap un- 
der the golden pippin and black 
cherry trees in his orchard at Den- 
mark, to write in a ruled common- 
(of a reasonable size, neat- 
cme ordered after the method of 

t Mr Locke, to be had of two 
worthy booksellers, yclept Taylor and 
Hessey, 93, Fleet Street, price only 
12s.) my observations of the day, par 
ticularly of the literary gentlemen: 
whom it is in my good fortune to en= 
counter,—not omitting the cut of 
their clothes, or the colours ‘of their — 
conversation. I am thus enabled to 
refresh myself on a wet afternoon, Or’ 


glaring a chilly Sunday morning, with  pay+’ 


ng a visit to Mr Rogers,—indulging’ — 
in the amiable and benevolent 
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marks of his. memorable mind,— carriage: there he abides! He 
watching the shifting of be chafing his wayward melancholy 
his speaking face,—and istening to into anger in a back-room in Albe- 
the prodigious accounts of the flying marle Street, or inditing faithless 
editions of his first book, given by farewells in his chambers in Piccadilly 
Messrs Cadell and Davies,—and pre- with his fatal and black pen ; or he may 
served by the inspired author with be distilling the poison plants of satire 
laudable care and matchless poetical to drug the life-draught of a domes- 
awe. Copyright is with him a real tic;—but he must arise at my bid- 
estate: At is not, as with others,a ding, and walk by me, or sit to me! 
mere personal property, liable to the He must flee from the gondolas and 
changes and the chances of the times; the guitars of Venice,—from the flow- 
—it is “ All that piece or parcel of ery masks of Paris,—if I but say to 
arable land” that never passes away, a book, ‘‘ Call him, letgme see him!” 
—ibat is mowed season after season, The spell on Manfred was not strong- 
and is always green,—that yields after- er: the spirit of Lara was not more 
crop on after-crop! He may leave it charmed. 
to his children (if he has any) or to To resume, I can turn to the 
his friends, and they will be sure of letter O, and under it I tind (the 
an estate on which they can live. The letter being a fit forerunner of the 
writer of this would jump at such a om the name of “‘ Opie, Mrs.” 
devise, and he would preserve the I behold her at once, the pride of the 
publishers’ returns with scrupulous Blues,—the gentle sharer of the biue 
industry and sacred zeal, in justice to throne with my Lady Morgan,—the 
the wishes of the inspired deviser. Fatima of Mr Murray's Bluwe Cham- 
But you will think, Mr Editor, lam ber! That Abomelique of books ! Her 
bestriding a dream already, and in decision upon those luckless authors 
sooth I fear I Aave takena light canter who do not tread the party-coloured 
upon a waking vision. ‘‘ My uncle carpets of the higher circles,” is fa- 
‘loby dismounted immediately.” tal, and unchangeable. It is not, 
You will see and acknowledge that Whatis the book ? it is, “ Who is the 
the virtues of my common-place-book author?” If the latter be Mr Hazlitt, 
are great ; like the wonderful volume there is but one line of vituperation 
told of in that golden tale of the fai- to be taken; if Mr Luttrell, (the 
ries, “ The Golden Bough.” I can silken writer of ‘* Advice to Julia,”) 
open its leaves, and see living figures be the person, he is a charming poet, 
moving therein; turn to one part of and his book is pleasant and fanciful 
the book and see feasting, and splen- indeed. 1 like this lady’s happy, sen- 
dour, and merriment; turn to ano- timental, one-sided, little criticism 
ther and hear intelligent conversation, prodigiously, and I turn to her leaf- 
and see the brightest persons in the home in my book, occasionally to hear 
world, In truth, Prince Tortocoli’s her fashionable chimes playing the 
volume could hardly have surprised old established tune.. Lady M 
him, so much as mine delights me. I have seen, and I have therefore ta- 
| look into it on high days with ear- ken a lodging for her in a room at the 
hestness and rapture,—I open it on top of an obscure page. She has her 
holidays with superstitious zeal, as a harp there, which she pretends to play, 
young girl prys into a legend-book and her books, which she professes to 
to know her love-fate. I look inthe understand ; and I leave her alone in 
index, if I happen to be Lockish and her light summer dishabille, of which 
Methodical, at. the letter B, and, she is peculiarly fond, to write vo- 
against it 1 find ‘ Byron, Lord, page lumes on countries through which she 
——.” I turn to that , and, lo!, has ravaged a tour, and to quote in- 
there she is!— In his habit as he, geniously from languages which she 
lives!” There is his low soft voice, cannot compr:hend, but which an an- 
like a stormy wind controlled ; there. cestor of hers is said to have under- 
is the fine breadth and paleness ot hig: stood. 10arvellous it is, that in 
forehead,—the black intense curlsof this fumily learning, she does not hear 
his hair,—the haught-lipyethe ‘ancestral voices prophesying war.” 
dark an ing blue. lightaé his But let me not here omit the so. 


tye. There is the humility of his ciety of one, whose.mind is the stores . 
‘uanner, the extreme politeness of his house of, ail.deep thoughts and proud 
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imaginations. If his early hopes, 
oan their very ardour, have been 
broken and frustrated, still the me- 
mory of those hopes sheds a melan- 
choly thoughtfulness over his mind, 
and over his countenance, which awa- 
kens in others a fellow pensiveness. 
He is the first prose writer of the age, 
and yet of manners simple and modest 
as a child. ‘The world, by repeated 
blows, has stricken him into patience. 
He has learned to endure, in a hard 
school. His keen, yet serious face, 
encircled by its raven hair, has all the 
intellect aud quiet power cf one of 
Titian’s portraits. His prose is lion- 
hearted, and lion-sinewed. His style 
ot writing, however, it must be con- 
fessed, is very superior to his style of 
shaking hands. ‘The first is all eager- 
ness, intensity, and vigour; the last 
is cold, tame, and indecisive. He ap- 
pears to abundon a bunch of melan- 
choly fingers to your threatened 
squeeze, with some hope of their not 
coming to a shale. His hand strikes 
you as doubly chill, from its taking 
no interest in the ardour and nerve of 
yourown. It swooms away. It ap- 
pears to have something on its mind, 
or to be of an absent disposition. If 
Isaac Walton had reeeived such a 
hand in the way of salutation at twi- 
light after a day’s hard tishing, he 
would have thought some wag had 
greeted him with four gudgeons and 
a Miller's Thumb. 1 wish he would 
‘** palpably comfirm his grasp” in fa- 
ture, that my own paw may not be 
diseoncerted or lured into the same 
liteless habits. Buwt what has this to 
cdo with his strong and impressive writ- 
ings? Nothing. Only find it re- 
corded in my observant book, and 
therefore [ cannot choose but remem- 
ber it. He is a good hearted man, as 
well as a fine minded one,—good 
hearted still, in spite of rude usage, 
and the despoiled poetry of his youth- 
ful hopes. May he yet see a happy 
sunset after all the  artvetin gusti- 
ness of his morning ! * 


* It is a curious fact, that the Indica 
tor (a very clever little periodical work) 
has written a paper an the ** shakings of 
the hand,” and even remarked upon the 
very individual of whom I have spoken, 
This is a curious coincidence. 1 did not 
see it till long after my own observations 
were written ; and I only notice it now, for 
ing, at the same timc, 
that | am innocent of all literary theft. 
12 


[Aug. 

Having thus stated to you the won- 
ders of my matchless common-place- 
book, I come to the dream of which | 
spoke to you at the opening of' this 
paper. I stated that I would account 
for the poetical colours which ilumi- 
nated it, which I shal! proceed at once 
to do, previous to giving a detail ot 
the dreain itself. 

I was detained at home the other 
evening by the harassing showers 
whieh at this season of the year fall, 
as if purposely, at all pleasurable or 
leisure hours ; and being alone in the 
frent of a grate, which, in Spring’s 
despite, clutened its little bars full of 
bright and burning coals, I took out 
my book of literary treasures, drew 
the sofa in front of the fire, married 
the two belsters together under my 
head, and plunged heart and soul into 
the innermost recesses of the volume’s 
leafed chambers. I read, and read, 
and read, and my eyes became more 
and more enamoured of their food. I 
laughed, and revelled, and loved with 
Moore, and heard his voice again and 
again. I attended Mr Campbell’s 
lecture, listened to his readings from 
Homer, and caught with attentive ear 
his minute criticisms on the Hebrew 
writers. Hours chased each - other 
with unnoticed rapidity, and still I 
turned untired to a new page, and 
read on. The shades of evening now 
darkened through my window panes, 
«nd threw an indistinctness over m 
book. Still I read on, teazing wit 
earnest eyes the passages from the 
page, till they were so lost in shade 
as to baffle all further reading. But 
even yet my mind’s appetite had grown 
so by what it fed on, that it supplied 
imaginary food to the eyes, and I 
therefore still appeared to read on. 
From this state, (and I know not 
how long I remained in it,) you will 
aeknowledge thet the transition to 
sleeping and dreaming was natural 
enough. I know not how I passed 
to sleep, but my eyes closed in the 
twilight, and as the evening deepen- 
ed, 1 became involved in a romantic 
and wondrous vision. It was but the 
poetry of my waking thoughts; it 
was imagination snatching the flowers 
from the hand of memory, and weav- 
ing them into a strange and fantastic 
garland. 

F can scarcely describe to you the 
sweetness of the blooming plants 
which grew around me in 
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as I lay on a gentle bank whieh slop~ 
ed its easy and springy turf down to 
a tresh and gallant rivulet. ‘The blos- 
soms were bright and fragrant, and 
leaned in lustrous beauty towards and 
over the lively waters. The rapid 
stream gambolled along, as though it 
tere “ sufficient to itself, its own re- 
ward;” and it brake the reflected 
images of the lilies into a million 
white and green fragments of restless 
colour. A mountain was in sight, 
and the sky over my head bent its 
peaceful blue around, as seeming to 
bless and protect. I reclined with 
iny head upon my hand, drinking in 
the beauty of the world. For ever 
coukt I have so reclined; for ever 
could I have so drunk at that boun- 
teous and noble spring, and still should 
I have thirsted, still taken the waters 
of beauty to my heart:—but the in- 
constaucy of dreaming disturbed my 
fascinated reverie, and forced on me 
other sounds and other sights than 
those which so spelled and soothed 
me. It was evening—a sunny, still, 
Grecian evening,—and suddenly I 
heard a dim, airy music coming up 
the valley, stealing along like a sum- 
iner mist. It seemed to be born of 
no instrument, to be no decided sound, 
but rather to be the harmony of the 
world made audible. 

[ heard this divine music, and lift- 
ed up my head to ascertain from what 
quarter it came, when I saw the wa- 
ter before me trembling and shudder- 
ing in redoubled brightness—leaping 
and moaning like the Lady Christa- 
belle in her sleep—coiling and writh- 
ing in its silver lustre, even as a play- 
ful fascinated snake in the sun. Ina 
moment a mist arose from the waters, 
and through it I eould dimly distin- 
guish a beautiful female figure, light 
as the thistle-down when it first quits 
1s parent stalk, radiant as a vase illu- 
minated. She approached me, the 
mist still continuing to follow and to 
veil her. Perhaps this was in pity to 
the poverty of mortal eyes, which 
night not endure the unshadowed 
lustre of the immortals. Still, how- 
‘ver, the jewels trembled in her hair, 
and shot their lights around in a thou- 
sind fanciful ways. Her bounteous 
and golden hair ran in glowing waves 
about her shoulders, and never, me- 
thought, had I seen a form so beauti- 
ul, so visionary, so light. Her eyes, 


inercy be praised! were shaded by 
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soft and drooping lids, and the 
sweetest fringe of smoothed 
that I had ever looked upon ; but still 
they melted a softened light over the 
countenance, which seemed ‘* to show, 
shade, a forehead more than fair.” 
ut I am becoming romantic in my 
description, and, lest I should be ta- 
ken to task by old Mr Gifford in the 
Quarterly Review, in the same way 
that Lady Morgan was reproved for 
** writing lies,” I shall desist,—mere- 
ly referring those young ladies who 
enjoy the poetry of pretty faces, and 
who love to read tender extravagance 
in the shape of tumultuous descrip- 
tions, to the novels ot two worthy 
booksellers near the East India House, 
who are celebrated for their five vo- 
lumes of marble-covered immorality 
and passionate trash. ‘To proceed— 
The form advanced, in its veil of 
silvery and transparent mist, towards 
me, and became more distinct and 
more beautiful as it approached. I 
could make out a shape more clearly, 
and have a perfect perception of the 
face. While I was gazing with all 
my soul at this singular and sweet 
presence, she brake silence, with a 
voice so soft and charming, that it 
could scarcely be said to break it. I 
cannot recollect the precise words she 
spake to me, for I was so awed and 
enchanted that I felt plunged in a 
tenfold charmed sleep. But the pur- 
port of her address was, that she had 
permitted me to approach her sacred 
stream, of which she was the guard- 
ian spirit ; that the waters which ran, 
mad with light and music, at my feet, 
were the real waters of poetry, of 
which “ so many rave, although they 
know them not.” She informed me, 
that, on that very evening, and at 
that very hour, the living poets per- 
formed their pilgrimage to fetch wa- 
ter from the stream of inspiration, 
and, in return for my love of the tribe, 
she granted me permission to see, my- 
self unseen, the wondrous sight. As 
she spake, her hair heaved its gentle 
waves, like the sunny waters of an 
evening sea, over her shoulders, and 
her eyes lightened as with glorious 
poesy. I looked her - thanks as 
well as I was able, though they took 
more the semblance of adoration, and 
bowed my face on the grass before her. 
I should not. forget to state, that she 
likewise informed me that the poets 
were compelled to tell her, as they re~ 
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ceived the waters, to what use they 
intended to apply them. I raised my 
head, looked once more on the stream, 
and truly it seemed to trip on with 
a pleasant dactylic motion. Suddenly 
I heard the sound of approaching feet, 
and a melodious murmur of mingled 
voices. The Spirit said to me, “‘ Sing 
to their approach—Welcome them !” 
And, on the instant, though I had 


never before ventured on verse, my 


lips broke silence, and I lifted up my 
virgin song. I fear that persons a- 

A will not see much meaning in 
it, but, as it was my first and last at- 
tempt, done into English at the in- 
spiration of the moment, and fashion- 
ed in the presence of such an awful 
company, I trust that its beauties, and 
not its defects, will be sought tor and 
eulogized, 


They come! they come !—All the lordly 
men ! 

They are winding adown the Grecian glen. 

Lords of the giant mind—They come 

With musical voices and winged fancies,— 

While ’round them the merry air dirls and 
dances, 

Alive with their presence !—They comé! 
—they come! 


With godlike talk,—all timed well 
To the cadence of their beating feet, 
Men of sweet charm, and awful spell, 
Of awful thought, and feeling sweet,— 
They come, and the laurel leaf trembles 
and lightens, 
And plays in the sun, which hallows and 
brightens 
“Its own green child—See—They come !— 
they come ! 


Sce their proud foreheads—And see their 
hair ! 

Their white broad foreheads of radiant 
thought 

Their crowning hair—their crowned hair!— 

And oh hear their voices of music wrought ! 

And look at their eyes, as they feed on the 
sun, 

Like eagles when first the high day is be- 
gun : 

Behold them—bchold them—They come— 
they come ! 


Having finished this unmeaning 
rhapsody, and received from the Spi- 
rit an encouraging smile, ( which here- 
after May excite me to a sonnet or 
something less,) I slid down the grass 
nearer to the water, and looked grate- 
fully and anxiously on the Spirit's 
eyes. She exclaimed, *‘ Be silent— 
be unseen!” and, waving a laurel 
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_ through its shallowness. 


CAug. 
branch over me, passed slowly in her 
mantle of mist to the middle of the 
stream, over which she now appeared 
to preside, 

In a little time the poetical crowd 
advanced within an ode’s length of 
the water, and then halted. They 
then chaunted a hymn to the Spirit, 
written expressly for the occasion by 
Moore, and set by Sir John Steven- 
son in his best manner, as I was af- 
terwaris informed. I could perceive 
that each poet held in his hand a ves- 
sel to bear away his portion of the in- 
spired waters. ‘The Spirit now beck- 
oned with her laurel branch, and each 
walked singly from the throng, and 
dipped his vessel in the blue, wild, 
Castalian wave. I will endeavour, as 
well as my recollection will allow me, 
to describe the manner and words of 
the most interesting of our living poets 
on this most interesting occasion. ‘The 
evening became more joyous—Pega- 
sus might be seen courting the winds 
in wild rapture on one of the neigh- 
bouring mountains—sounds of ali 
and viewless wings were heard wav- 
ing and fluttering high above the 
stream—and “all the air was filled 
with pleasant noise of waters.” 

And tirst I saw a lonely and me- 
lancholy figure: slowly move towards 
the brink. I knew, by its noble air 
and peculiar carriage, that it was Lor« 
Byron. He filled a Grecian urn. He 
plunged it into the stream with a tur- 
bulent and rash hand; but he drew 
it forth with sorrow and cold serenity. 
He declared he would keep the urn 
and its contents by him ** for some 
years ;” but he had scarcely spoken 
ere he had sprinkled forth some care- 
less drops on the soiling earth. He 
retired, but did not join the crowd. 

There then advanced a polite and 
comely personage, of a pleasant visage, 
and a northern accent, yet withal very 
oddly clad. He had a breast-plate on, 
and over that a Scottish plaid,—and, 
strange to say, with these, silk stock- 
ings and dregs shoes. It was Walter 
Scott, as I guessed. He brought an 
old helmet, which had been newly 
pilt and embossed for the occasion, as 
is vessel, It did not hold enough 
for a very deep draught, but the wa- 
ter it contained took a pleasant sparkle 
trom the warlike metal which shone 
He said he 
had disposed of his portion on advan- 
tageous terms. The Spirit; with 2 
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shrewd look, bepeel to ask him one 
question, to which he bowed with 
“an attent’ ear.” She wished to 
be informed whether he was the au- 
thor of those Scotch novels, which 
che had read herself with delight in 
spite of her antipathy to prose. Wal- 
ter siniled,—shook his head,—was 
sorry to refuse a lady any request, and 
made the best of his way from the 
Spirit's presence. 

Next came Thomas Moore. With 
the pleasantest eye in the world, and 
with an air of freedom quite enchant- 
ing, he came laughing onward. The 
Spirit smiled at him ; and he winked 
at her. He gaily dipped his goblet, 
and protested he would turn its con- 
tents to sherbet or nectar. The Spi- 
rit asked after the Fudges: Moore 
said he had more Rhymes on the road, 
Exit laughing. 

1 now perceived a person advance, 
whom I knew to be Southey. He 


looked like an eagle without its eyes. 


His brow was bound in an awkward 
manner by a wreath of faded and 
scanty laurel, which had all the marks 
of a Manchester Square growth, or of 
having been reared in a pot at a win- 
dow at Carlton Palace. He appeared 
quite bewildered, and scarcely could 
remember his way to the inspiring 
stream. His voice was chaunting in 
maudlin tones the praises of courts 
and kings, as he advanced ;—but he 
dropt from his coat pocket some little 
pocins, as he passed me, which were 
of a very epposite tendency to. those 
which he was now so piously anid 
mournfully hymning. He was com- 
pelled to stoop before he could reach 
the water,—and the gilded vessel 
which he had brought for use pro- 
cured but little at last. The sensi- 
tive and tremulous water ran out like 
quicksilver ; but he said common wa- 
ter would suit him as well. His in- 
tention was, as he declared, to make 
sack of what he obtained. On retir- 
ing, he mounted a lame cream-colour- 
ed horse, and set off’ in hobbling paces 
to St James’s. 

_ Rogers appeared next with a glass 
in his hand, which had the cypher of 
Oliver Goldsmith engraved upon it. 
It had evidently belonged fo that 
Sweet poet,—but to have been much 
ill-used by its after possessor. ‘He 
caught but a few drops, but these 


were enough, for, as he declared, he 


could borrow from his triends. His 
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intention’ was to make weak tea of 
the little he obtained. 

Crabbe, with a firm and steady 
countenance, walked sedately to the 
stream, and plunged a wooden bow! 
into it. He observed, that he should 
make s/out for the poor of his portion, 
and that, after the first brewing, he 
should charitably allow Mr Fitzgerald 
to make small beer for the use of’ the 
Literary Fund. 

Montgomery advanced to the wa- 
ter in a pensive and sincere mood. 
With a firm hand he reached for the 
water—and with a manly step he re- 
tired. 

Campbell approached the stream as 
aman “ girt for travel.” He was on 
the eve journey. Zberian seem- 
ed his hoot.” With a lecture in one 
hand, and an Indian bowl in the 
other, he appeared divided between 
poetry and prose. 
ment of water, and expressed his de- 
termination to analyse it, 

Lord Strangford would have advan- 
ced, but the voice of the Spirit forbad 
him, as he did not come for water on 
his own account. He was an ambas- 
sador and no poet. Peter Corcoran 
followed at his heel, but was likewise 
discouraged, as he was a lawyer: On 
being asked what he should do with 
the water if it were granted to him, 
he replied, that he should, out of re- 
spect to pugilism, turn it into punch. 
The Spirit dismissed him with a re- 
fusal, on account of his pun. 

Coleridge, Lamb, and Lloyd, walk- 
ed forth arm in arm, and moved pla- 
cidly to the water. They conversed 
as they passed on the beauty of' the 
country,—on its peaceful associations, 
—aud on the purity of the domestic 
affections. Coleridge talked in the 

randest strain, and his voice was as 
deep and melodious as mournful mu- 
sic. His own conversation involved 
him in a web of magic thoughts. He 
passed from poetry to metaphysics, 
and lost himself in the labyrinths of 
abstruse systems, Lamb remarked, 
that he should prefer one of his affec- 
tionate and feeling sonnets to all his 
learned wanderings of mind. He 
thought that the rose that peeped at 
his cottage window suited Coleridge 
better than the volume of Jacob Beh 
men that encumbered his book-shelf. 
Each of these poets held in his hand 
a simple porrenger, such as is used in 
the Lyrical» Ballads,—declaring that 


He took his allot-~ 
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it was a homely and natural vessel 
borrowed from the utensils of daily 
life, and, therefore, fitted for poetical 
use. Lamb and Lloyd dipped in a 
bright but in a shallower part of the 
stream. Coleridge went te the depths, 
where he might have taken the purest 
water, had he not unfortunately cloud- 
ed it with the sand, which he himself 
disturbed at bottom, by dipping too 
deeply. Lamb and Lloyd stated, that 
they should take their porrengers 
home, and share the contents with 
the simple and amiable hearts that 
were dear to them there. Coleridge 
was not certain as to what use he 
should apply his portion of the waters, 
till he had ascertained what were the 
physical reasons for the sand’s pro- 
pensity to mount and curl itself in the 
stream. ‘The Spirit declared he might 
and could do what he pleased with it, 
—and then uttered to him with a 
smile—‘* Remember poetry!” Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, and Lloyd, separated by 
mutual consent, when they quitted 
the margin of the water. ‘ 

Wordsworth, with a confident step, 
next advanced. ‘The Spirit said, as 
she saw him, that no ove hada greater 
right to approach her than himself,— 
that no one had so great a natural 
right to the water,—but that he ap- 
plied it to such inferior purposes, and 
calumniated her favours by such fits 
of childishness and vanity, that she 
loved and yet regretted to see him. 
He began a long and very prosaic de- 
fence of his system ; but in the course 
of it he became so egotistical, mysti- 
cal, and abusive, that she reproved 
and silenced him. He made a bowl 
of the crown of his hat,* (it was so 
natural!) and scooped up the water 
with it. The Spirit smiled at his fol- 
ly, but the poet preserved a serious 
countenance, and pronouncing certain 
lines from his own Excursion, he quit- 
ted the place. 

The sound of stirring wings now 
subsided, the air became less bright, 
and the flowers on the bank became 
less odorous and less beautiful. No 
other poet approached to obtain water 
from the Castalian stream. But still it 
sparkled and played along with a melo- 
dious and a soul-like sound. On a sud- 
den I heard a confusion of tongues 
behind me. On turning round, I found 


* See the Excursion. 


Aug, 
that it arose from a mistaken set of 

ntlemen who were chattering, and 
Gusting, and dipping at a_ brook, 
which they believed to be the true 
Castalian. Their splashing, and dab- 
bling, and gabbling, can only be ima- 
gined by those who have seen a flock 
of geese wash themselves in a pond, 
and plume their quills with chatter- 
ing importance. ‘I'here was the Ho- 
nourable Mr Spencer with a goblet lent 
him by Lady Elizabeth Mug,—and 
Hayley, simpcring and bowing, and 
reaching with a tea-cup at the water, 
—and Bowles, laboriously filling four- 
teen nutshells,—and Lewis, 
ly, mysteriously, and solemnly plung- 
ing an old skull in the brook,—and 
Admiralty Croker swimming a little 
cock-boat, “ by order of the Board,” 
—and innumerable ragged young gen- 
tlemen fussing, and fuming, and fid- 
getting, with leaves of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in their hands, and 
all to no purpose! Poor Cottle was 
all abroad ; and an obscure youth, of 
the name of Wiffin, was lost in a maze 
of bad grammar. There seemed now no 
encouraging signs in the eleinents,— 
nodelightfulsounds ofattending spirits, 
—no springing up of flowers to checr 
these worthies in their pursuits. They 
were satisfied with their own grcat- 
ness, and flattered into bustle by their 
own vanities. I could only hear Fol- 
ly shaking the bells of her cap to en- 
courage them on. The continual ac- 
tivity of tongues soon fatigued me, 
and I turned myself from them to 
look again upon the Spirit. She had 
ie off her bedimming veil, and stood 

fore me bright with excessive beau- 
ty. One glance of her eye scared. the 
silly multitude from the brook,—and 
she ascended into the silent heavens. 
There, to my astonished and delighted 
cyes, appeared Shakespeare, surround- 
ed with light, with Spenser on the 
one hand and Milton on the other, 
and with the best of our early poets 
thronging around him. Amidst un- 
earthly music he received the Spirit, 
—and they became all lost in light! 
I raised my imploring and enraptur- 
ed hands—and in so doing,—I drop- 
ped my common-place-book,—which 
awoke me. ‘The fire was out, the 
room was dark, I was excited and hap- 
py !—Such is dream the second ! 


P. S.—TI have a third ver 
dream in my head. a 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A GENERAL 
rOARD OF HEALTH FOR IRELAND. 


Tue establishment of a General 
Roard of Health is as interesting to 
the community at large, as it 1s to the 
medical profession. In its operation 
every one is deeply interested, and it 
may be productive of much inconve- 
nience or of great advantage, accord- 
ingly as it is established upon just 
or false principles. Medical Police 
is in fact not so much a professional 
study, asa branch of the science of 
Political Economy. Its object is the 
reservation of the general state of 
health, by obviating the general cau- 
ses of disease. The state of Medical 
Police in this empire and in Germany 
is strikingly contrasted, and in nei- 
ther is it founded upon sound princi- 
ples. Except our quarantine regula- 
tions, and the inefficient corporation 
privileges of the various branches of 
the profession, we have no permanent 
inedical police, and local or occasional 
circumstances influence its applica- 
tion; while in Germany, a mistaken 
policy of regulating every thing con- 
nected with health, has led to the 
formation of a cumbrous code of con- 
tradictory, and often hurtful enact- 
nents. The philosophy of Medical 
Police docs not differ from that of 
the other branches of Political Econo- 
my, and its objects are to be obtained 
by facilitating the acquisition and 
dissemination of the relative informa- 
tion, with as little enactment as pos- 
sible, and no tendency to extend, or 
create, monopoly. We cannot there- 
fore adequately express the satisfac- 
tion with which we have perused the 
first fruits of the General Medical 
Board established in Dublin upon 
the soundest principles of political 
science. ‘The Board is of a mixed na- 
ture, neither consisting entirely of 
professional men, nor excluding them 
altogether. ‘The lay members, if they 
may be so called, are not selected on 
account of their holding high official 
situations, which would interfere with 
their attending to its business, but 
from those individuals who have, by 
their past zeal in the service of the 
poor and the public during the late 
‘pidemic, given the strongest guaran- 
tee of their future exertions, and 
Whose rank in society is sufficient 
‘0 give them due effect. 

I'he professional members consist 
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of the heads of the Medical Depart- 
ment, for reasons sufficiently obvi- 
ous, and of some others distinguished 
by their zeal and activity. It is not 
a little recommendation of this Board, 
that, except a bare remuneration to 
the Secretary for time and labour, it 
costs the public nothing. It may do 
much good ; it cannot do any harm ; 
for it has no control over the profes 
sion, it enjoys no patronage, nor pos- 
sesses any exclusive rights. But its ob- 
jects, and the means which it has de- 
vised for attaining them, cannot be so 
well explained as by reprinting both 
the instructions furnished to the Board 
by our enlightened countryman, the 
present Secretary of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and the Queries circulated by 
the Board; and we trust that, ere long, 
similar Boards will be established 
both in Scotland and England, which 
they might be at no other expence 
than enabling them to conduct their 
correspondence free of expence. In 
the mean time, we shall feel gratified 
if the circulation of the queries should 
procure from the readers of our Maga- 
zine communications on the causes, 
progress, and decline, of epideinic dis- 
eases in various districts in Scotland, 
which, if they should seem too profes- 
sional for our pages, we shall trans- 
mit to the Editor of the Medical 
Journal. 


Pian of Regulations for the Guidance of 
the Board of Health ; as communicated 
to the Board by Mr Grant. 


Ist. To obtain the earliest information 
respecting the appearance of Epidemic dis- 
ease, either of foreign or domestic origin ; 
to trace it in its progress, and to ascertain 
the causes of its rise and diffusion. 

2d. To collect information from intelli- 
gent individuals in every part of the king- 
dom, including Members of Parliament, 
the Clergy of different denominations, Ma- 
gistrates, and Governors of Hospitals, and 
Dispensaries, on the actual condition of the 
Poor, and the circumstances which affect 
their health, as to locality, occupation, 
state of dwellings, supply of fuel, food, 
clothing, or education. 

3d. To digest the information thus col- 
lected into a methodical form, so contrived, 
that, by contrasting the state of the poor in 
different districts, it shall afford a just es- 
timate of the operative causes of disease. 

4th. Tu obtain authenticated reports on 
the measures used in other countries, to 
secure the public health, together with an 
account of their success, so that, if it shall 
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be deemed ient, similar measures 
may be adopted in this country. 

5th. To procure statements from differ- 
ent parts of Ireland, on the means which 
have been lately resorted tv, in order to 
obviate sickness, and to ascertain those 
causes which have principally contributed 
to success or failure. 

6th. To inquire into the organization of 
hospitals intended for the relief of contagi- 
ous disease, in order to adapt them to ex- 
isting circumstances ; and, as far as pos- 
sible, to bring such institutions under a 
general system of improved regulation. 

7th. To ascertain the places where Dis- 
pensaries are tablished ; how they are 
governed, how the medical duties are dis- 
charged, and what benefits the poor derive 
from them, and to acquire correct infor- 
mation as to the state and management of 
their funds. 

8th. To be a medium of communication 
between Charitable Institutions for the 
prevention of sickness in different parts of 
the kingdom, to supply information as to 
the best modes of conducting such esta- 
blishments, so that each may avail itself of 
the experience of the rest, and be instruct- 
ed as to the best and most direct modes of 
obtaining its object. 

Mh. To communicate information to 
Government on all the preceding topics, 
and to present a General Report, at stated 
periods, on the result of such inquiries. 

lth. ‘To submit for the consideration 
of the Government, such measures of po- 
lice as are likely to improve the public 
health, and require the sanction of the ex- 
ecutive government, or the support of posi- 
tive law. 


Queries preposcd by the General Board of 
Health, Dublin. 

1. Drcellings.— 1. Arc the dwellings of 
the poorer classes so situated in general, as 
to be net unfavourable to health ¢ Is there 
much bog, er marsh, strictly so called, in 
your ncighbeurhood ? 

2. Is the substratum or rock of the 
coumry limestone, slate, granite, or of 
what other material is it composed ? 

3%. Does the custom prevail, of forming 
deposits of putrefying vegetable or animal 
matter near the dwellings of the inhabit- 
ants?’ Have means been employed with 
suceess for the prevention of such nui- 
sances ? 

4. Do any facts evince the unwholesome- 
ness of the cilluvia proceeding from water 
in which flax has been steeped, contiguous 
to the habitations of the poor ? 

5. Of what materials are the cabins 
mostly constructed? Are they often built 
in part below the ground? What apcr- 
tures have they for the admission of air 
and light? If provided with windows, are 
these so constructed, as to admit of being 

12 


occasionally opened? Are the dwellings 
of the poor in general constructed with 
chimneys ? 

6. What improvements in the construc- 
tion of their dwellings, conducive to dry- 
ness, ventilation, and light, are practicable ? 
Are the poor disposed to adopt such im- 
prevements? Be so good as to describe 
the general internal state of their dwellings. 

7. Are their cabins much crowded, par- 
ticularly in the night time ? 

8. Mo the inhabitants lie promiscuous- 
ly; and are cattle sheltered in their dwell- 
ings ? 

%. What is the condition of the poor in. 
habitants as to bedding? Do they sleep 
on straw, heath, rushes, or dried leaves ¥ 

I]. Clothing. —1. Of what materials does 
the clothing of the poor generally consist ? 
Is much or any attention bestowed on its 
renewal or cleansing ? 

2. Can you adduce any facts in proof of 
the opinion, that disease is extended among 
the poor by infected clothing ? 

3. Are the habits of the lower classes in 
your neighbourhood cleanly ? If not, what 
methods are most likely to introduce clean- 
liness ? Has any plan for this purpose 
been put in practice in your neighbeurbeod 
with success ? 

III. Dict.—1. Is the diet of the lower 
classes sufficient as to quantity ; and is it 
of good quality ? Does it give origin to 
disease, or further its progress ? 

2. Beso good as to state the price of 
Bread, Potatoes, Qatmeal, Milk, and Salt, 
generally, in your neighbourhood, with the 
average price of each of these articles 
throughout the year. 

3. Does fish form a considerable article 
of dict amongst the people ? Are fisheries 
encouraged 7 Do any and what obstruc- 
tions ¢xist to the further extension of the 
fisheries ; and by what means are these ob- 
structions likely to be removed ? 

IV. Fuel.—1. Is turf the only fuel in 
your neighbourhood, or is there any con- 
siderable and regular supply of coal ? 

2. Are the poor well supplied with fuel ? 
Has the want of this article favoured the 
extension of disease ? 

3. In the mode of burning their fuel, are 
any changes practicable, likely to dimi- 
nish its consumption and promote ventila- 
tion ? 

V. Employment.—1. What are the wages 
of labour in your neighbourhood ? Is 
there sufficient employment for the poor ? 
Can you propose any means of employment 
productive to the community or to indivi- 
Cutle, suggested by the locality of your dis- 
trict : 

2. How are females enploved, and what 
are the daily benetits which may accrue to 
a family from such employment? State 
also the effects of different kinds of employ- 
ment on the health of the poor. 
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VI. Contagion.—1l. Do any customs, 
contributing to extend febrile or other in- 
fection, at present exist amongst the poor ? 
If so, can these be opposed or counteract- 
ed with any probability of success ? 

2, Are mendicants numerous ? Can you 
sate any facts in proof of the communica- 
tion of disease, by strolling or other beg- 
gars # Can you point out any causes which 
produce or promote mendicity ? 

. Is fever now prevalent in your neigh- 
pourhood ? If so, does it spread through fa- 
milies? State what has been the general 
prevalence of fever, within your memory, 
amongst the poor. 

4. Are persons attacked with fever 
speedily removed to an hospital; and 
are measures employed to purify the cloth- 
ing and bedding of such patients, or of 
their families ? and if this is the case, be so 
good as to state particularly these or other 
preventive measures. Also, if any mode 
of cleansing the walls and furniture of in- 
fected houses has been resorted to with 
success. 

5. Have the lower classes readily con- 
curred in the measures of prevention which 
were generally recommended for adoption, 
during the progress of the late Epidemic 
Fever ? 

6. What means appear to you the most 
likely to remove their prejudices, and to 
convince the sufferers, that cleanliness of 
all kinds, free admission of air and light to 
houses and cabins, warm and dry clothing, 
the avoiding excessive fatigue and night 
air, and the immediate separation of the 
sick from the healthy, during the preva- 
lence of epidemic disease, are their best and 
surest preservatives from danger ? 

Vil. Endemie and General Diseases. 
—I\. Are any other diseases prevalent in 
your vicinity, and from what causes do 
they chiefly originate ? 

2. Does the Small-pox often make its 
“ppearance ? Does it prove fatal to a large 
proportion of those whom it seizes? Is 


Vaccine Inoculation generally and success-. 


fully practised ? 

_ 3% Do any manufactures, peculiarly in- 
junious to health, exist in your neighbour. 
hood? How do they operate, and how are 
their bad effects to be remedied ? 

4. Are spirituous liquors consumed to ex- 
cess by the middle and lower classes in 
your neighbourhood ? To what extent is 
walt liquor in use amongst them? Do 
you think that the habit of intoxication 
gains ground amongst the poor? If you 
can devise any practicable means of check- 
an evil, state them in de- 

® Do any Charitable Societies exist in 
your neighbourhood, for, the relief of. the 
poor during sickness, and for the encour- 
of good and healthful habite ? 

an You suggest any made of extending 
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these Societies, or rendering their opera- 
tions more efficacious ? 

6. Please to supply any information 
which may not be connected with the 
foregoing Queries, but which you shall 
judge to be material in elucidating the ori- 
gin and progress of such distresses of the 
Poor of Ireland, as have a tendency to pro- 
duce, to propagate, and to continue disease 
amongst them.—And point out any prac- 
ticable measures, whether of a general or 
local nature, which, if duly enforced by 
Government, and by benevolent individu- 
als or societies, may lay a foundation for 
the gradual improvement of theie condi- 
tiun. This query is not meant to com- 
prehend Education, because it must be al- 
lowed, that Schools for the Religious and 
Moral instruction of the lower orders of 
Ireland, extensively formed, und carefully 
superintended, should accompany every 
measure which may be devised for the per- 
manent advantage of the country. 

7. 'To conclude—As the people of any 
country can be effectually benefited only by 
their own exertions ; the importance of such 
exertions vught to be impressed on their 
minds, by every possible means.—Your 
opinion is theretore particularly requested 
as to the measures which have a tendency 
to excite and keep up such a laudable spi- 
rit amongst them, under the varying in- 
fluence of favourable or adverse cireum- 
stances. 


SECOND LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR 
OF ESSAYS ON PHRENOLOGY, 


MR EDITOR, 
ANOTHER great advantage attend- 
ing phrenology is, that it sets the phi- 
losopher, in his researches, free from 
the disturbing influence of his own 
mental peculiarities. It is amusing to 
see how many systems of philosophy 
have been founded on some mode of 
thinking or feeling, peculiar, in a 
great degree, to their author. A me- 
taphysician endowed with a strong 
Benevolence; and feeble Conscien- 
tiousness, could scarcely fail, by re- 
flecting on his own consciousness, 
to resolve the sentiment of Justice 
into Benevolence. Another to whom 
nature had denied powerful senti- 


‘ments either of justice or benevolence, 


but to whom she had given a vigorous 


‘and ‘comprehensive intellect, would 


be prone to resolve it into perceptions 
of Utility. On the otherhand, those 


_individdals in whom) the Sentiments 


were thanithe Intellect, would 
be naturally prone to exalt feeling in- 
to‘supreme authority over judgment. 
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Now phrenology sets us free from all 
such partial views. ‘The phrenologist 
does not take his own mind as a stand- 
ard of human nature. Although be- 
nevolence were weak in himself, 
whence he would have a natural ten- 
dency to regard selfishness as the 
ruling principle of human conduct, he 
would be restrained from adopting 
this idea as the principle of his philo- 
sophy, by finding other individuals in 
whose life and conversation benevo- 
lence, in all its native simplicity and 
worth, bore the predominating sway, 
and perceiving that they had a great 
developement of brain where he had a 
small one. In like manner, a phreno- 
logist would not set down the love of 
praise as the universal passion, merely 
because he had an inordinate love ef 
approbation-in his own mind ; for ex- 
tended observation would soon make 
him acquainted with many individuals 
to whom praise conveyed but little 
pleasure, and who had no desire to 
climb the dizzy heights of Fame. 

The Metaphysicians, in studying 
the mind by exclusive reflection on 
their own consciousness, laboured also 
under another great disadvantage. No 
fact is more certain than that indivi- 
duals differ in their natural capacities 
of feeting and of thinking. One, per- 
haps, has naturally a powerful capaci- 
ty of feeling benevolence and a weak 
sensibility to justice: Another has 
a combination precisely the reverse ; 
his sentiment of justice is eminently 
strong, but his benevolence weak. It 
is a highly interesting problem in the 
paseneene of the mind to discover 
vow cach of these individuals will feel 
and be disposed to act in the affairs of 
life, and how disposed to view the 
great questions in politics, legislation 
and religion, that may be submitted 
to their The who 
merely reflects on his own conscious- 
ness, has very inadequate means to 


- throw light on such a question. If 


he confine his attention strictly to his 
own mind, it is impossible that he 
can discover even the fact that the na- 
tural powers of feeling and thinking 
are different in different individuals. 
But, sup him to have discovered 
the fact by intercourse with society, 
his mode of philosophizing, which 
never carries him beyond the circle of 
his own bosom, cannot, afford him a 
ray of light upon the subject. And 
yet the point itself is of great import- 
ance, for the solution of it must in- 


volve the theory of the great diversi. 
ty in human sentiment and judgment, 
combined with that degree of coinci- 
dence which every where exists. Sup- 
pose the case to be stated of a person 
who has lost an immense property by 
a casual conflagration, and who has 
thereby been rendered insolvent, and 
that a creditor has stript him by a le- 

al execution, of the last remnant of 

is property, and left him in utter desti- 
tution and want, and that the opinion 
of different individuals is asked upon 
the proceeding. One will probably 
regard the proceeding as cruel and un- 
just ; while another will call it hard, 
but not unjust, for, in his opinion, 
every one is entitled to his own. ‘The 
sceptical philosopher, on hearing these 
different decisions, would affirm that 
there is no standard of right and 
wrong in human affairs, and no na- 
tural sentiment of justice in the hu- 
man mind ; otherwise, he would say, 
that as all who have eyes see the same 
object, green or black,—so, if such a 
sentiment existed, all who possess it 
ought to see the same object right or 
wrong. Every metaphysician has felt 
the difficulty of answering this objec- 
tion; but phrenology enables us to 
throw the light of the meridian sun 
upon it. It proves that there is, in 
fact, an innate sentiment of justice in 
the human mind, but it shews that 
it is strong or weak, according to the 
size and activity of a particular por- 
tion of the brain. It proves, also, 
however, that there are other innate 
sentiments in the mind besides jus- 
tice, such as benevolence, veneration, 
and others ; and that these also are 
strong or weak in proportion to the size 
and activity of particular parts of the 
brain to which they are attached. 
And, in the third place, it proves that, 
in the affairs of Vite, our judgments 
are the results, not of one faculty 
alone, but of all our faculties acting 
together and exerting a mutuul influ- 
ence. ‘Yhus, the individual in whom 
the sentiment of Justice is weak, and 
Benevolence strong, would feel stroi3- 
ly by his benevolence for the unhap- 

y debtor, and weakly by his justice 
tor the creditor, who was deprived of 
his right, and he would pronounce 
the act cruel and unjust. Another, in 
whom justice was great and benevo- 
lence small, would by his justice feel 
strongly the claim of right on the part 
of the creditor, and his benevolence 
would be weakly affected by the situa- 
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ion of the debtor, and he would give 
‘tas his judgment, that the proceed~ 
ing was fair and proper. But the jar- 
ring of these opinions, when thus exe 
plained, does not impugn either the 
existence or the authority of the sen- 
timent of justice,—-it shows only, that 
individuals judge too generally under 
the intuence of the predominating 
feelings of their own minds, and take 
too little care to correct their peculia- 
rities by a higher and better standard. 
It shows also the real object of the 
philosophy of the mind to be to make 
mankind acquainted first with human 
nature, and the standards of right and 
wrong in the abstract ; and, secondly, 
with the peculiarities of combination 
among the faculties to which indivi- 
duals are subject, and the effects of 
these peculiarities on their judgments, 
and tendencies to action, so. that each 
inay correct himself by, and not erect 
himself into, the standard of human 
nature in general. 

Let us take anotherexample. By- 
ron and Campbell both are poets, but 
how different their génius! Kemble 
and Kean are great tragedians, but 
how different their styles! Ask the 
metaphysician for an account of the 
powers which form the genius of 
each, and of those which constitute 
the differences betwixt them, and how 
will he answer? He will be compel- 
led to leave his field of science, be-« 
cause it affords neither principles nor 
terms to solve the problems, and re- 
sort to popular description. He will 
tell you that Byron has the greater 
force, and Campbell the greater soft- 
ness ; but in his philosophy there is 
ho faculty whose function it is to 
produce energy of character, and none 
'o produce softness. He will say that 
Byron has the higher imaginative 
power, and Campbell the chaster fan- 
‘y; that Kemble has the more subli- 
mity, and Kean the greater fire; but 
he knows of no combination of powers 
which produces the sublimity of the 
one or the fire of the other. in short, 
he will give description but not phi- 
losophy. If we ask in what respect 
the peculiar of each depend 
on hature’s gifts, and in what on cul- 
tivation? Why Kemble should want 
the warmth of Kean, why Kean the 
Majesty of Kemble? he will conjure 
up habits, and associations, and cir- 
cumstances to his aid, and entangle 


us in a wilderness of words. In short, 
VoL, Vil. 
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the metaphysical philosophy affords 
no means ot ascertaining on what pre- 
cise combination of powers the genius 
of individuals depends: But in phre~ 
nology the difficulties are neither so 
numerous nor so great. Let us again 
suppose, what inquiry will prove to 
be the truth, that particular powers of 
feeling and of thinking are attached 
to particular parts of the brain, and 
that the energy of the different mentak 
powers varies with the size and acti« 
vity of the parts. If, then, we were 
to find in Byron’s head moderate or- 
gans of reflection, much Ideality, 
with little Benevolence and Hope, we 
should see the causes of his greatness 
and of his faults. We should see why 
he is a poet but no philosopher. We 
should see in his Ideality the source 
of his Sublimity, and in his small 
Benevolence and Hope the causes of 
the gloom which overhangs his pic- 
tures, and of the hate of mankind, 
which sullies so many of his pages. 
If, on the other hand, we were to per- 
eeive in Campbell a full reflecting 
forehead, with a great Ideality, Bene- 
volence, and Hope, we should discover 
such a chaste combination of the ele- 
ments of sublimity, tenderness, and 
reflective power, as would constitute 
at once the poet and the philosopher. 
If we found in Kean a great develope- 
ment of the reflective and sentimental 
organs, we should see unfolded the 
sources of his strong conceptive power, 
his vivid passion aud emotion. But 
if we were to perceive in Kemble a 
greater Ideality, and a fuller Cautious 
ress, we should see the causes why he 
rises higher than Kean in the sublime, 
but falls short of him in fire; we 
should see that his Ideality enables 
him to soar to the loftiest pinnacles 
of greatness, but that. his Cautious 
ness tames his passion, and throws a+ 
round his manner an air of formality 
and constraint. If we found that 
Kean’s Ideality was not his greatest 
power, we should see why he is more 
intellectual, more passionate and ten- 
der, than sublime. If, too, we found 
his Cautiousness less than Kemble’s, 
we should see why his soul blazes 
forth in the gust of passion, or dis- 
solves in the flood of tenderness with 
complete effect, and why in him re- 
straint never emotion, 
fers it to struggle for expression. Sup- 
pose, I say, that the principles of 
phrenology were true, and that we 
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applied them in .this manner in ana- 
lyzing the elements of greatness, our 
conclusions would possess the truth, 
the profundity, and the precision of 
philosophy ; and by what other mode 
of philosophizing may such results be 
attained ? | 
In the /ast place, allow me to no- 
tice a single other observation of your 
correspondent relative to the founders 
of pbrenology. He speaks of the em- 
piricism of one or both of its founders. 
It has been the fate of many great 
men to be contemned during their 
lives, and to be highly esteemed by 
terity; and I am convinced that 
such will be the fate of Drs Gall and 
Spurzheim. Your ingenious corre- 
spondent has shown too much can- 
dour, and too much good-will to 
phrenology, to allow me to suppose 
for a moment that he would wish to 
throw an unmerited slur upon the 
character of these two individuals. I 
beg, therefore, to offer him a few 
words of explanation, which may per- 
haps alter his opinion of their merits. 
Dr Gall was the founder of the 


science, for he first discovered that 


particular mental powers go in con-« 


comitance with particular portions of 


the brain. When he had made the 
discovery, he set about following it 
out with ardour, and what was the 
result? In the beginning of his in- 
quiries he did not, and could not, fore- 
see either the result to which they 
were to lead, or even the relation 
which each successive fact, as it was 
discovered, would bear to the whole 
truths which time and experience 
might bring to light. He, therefore, 
contented himself with simply obser- 
ving nature, and announcing the re- 
sult of his observations. He perceiv- 
ed, for instance, the desire of pro- 
perty, strong or weak, as one part of 
the brain was large or small, and he 
announced this fact; and as the most 
decided proofs were found in thieves, 
he called the part the Organ of Theft. 
In the same way he found another 
part of the brain yery large in mur- 
derers, and small in those who had no 
propensity to destroy, and he announ- 
ced this discovery, and named the 
part the Organ of Murder. In this 
mode of proceeding, it is admitted, 
there was little of refinement or phi- 
losophic acumen, and nothing at all 
of analysis; but there was a great 
deal .of unsophisticated truth and 
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downright honesty of purpose, quali. 
ties of infinite value in the founder of 
a science. Dr Gall announced the 
discoveries of organs as he successive- 
ly made them, regardless of the ulti- 
mate results. It was sufficient for 
him that the facts he announced ex- 
isted in nature ; for he was confident 
that time and farther inquiries would 
show their value. At the same time, 
while a few only of the organs were 
announced as mere isolated facts, ap- 
parently little connected with each 
other, and still less with the princi- 
ples of any philosophy previously re- 
ceived, and when they appeared un- 
der the guise of Dr Gall’s rude and 
simple nomenclature, there is little 
cause for wonder that they provoked 
merriment rather than excited serious 
attention in the public. But this is 
no proof that Dr Gall was wrong in 
his method of proceeding. On the 
contrary, he showed the Righeat wis- 
dom in giving nothing but a plain 
and undisguised statement of the facts 
as he successively discovered them, 
without aiming at systematic arrange- 
ments or correct analysis, until great- 
er progress was made in ascertaining 
the facts. Accordingly, such was 
really the mode of Dr Gall’s early pro- 
ceeding. In the Monthly Magazine 
for 1806, a plate and a list of the or- 
gans will be found exhibiting the dis- 
coveries as they stood in that year, 
and it will be seen that there is no 
principle of classification, except pri- 
ority of discovery, no attempt at ana- 
lysis of the powers, and nothing but a 
mere statement of developement and 
accompanying manifestations, and that 
then there were still blanks in the 
cranium and faculties undiscovered, 
which have since been ascertained. _ 
But what has followed? As soon as 
observation had brought to light the 
great body of the facts, a system of the 
philosophy of man appeared in them 
coinciding, in the most interesting 
manner, with the phenomena of life. 
Relations among the facts then ap- 
peared which it was impossible soon- 
er to perceive ; and the work of ana- 
lysis and arrangement then became 
practicable, which previously it had 
not been. Hence it was only after 
the science had been cultivated for 
twenty years that its real nature and 
utility were discovered, and it was on- 
ly then thatits form became systema- 
tic, Hence also its name and its cha- 
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racter have changed as it proceeded ; 
and, from being at first merely a spe- 
cies of Physiognomy, it has become a 
science capable of the most useful and 
interesting applications. 

Another great mistake is generally 
committed in supposing that little has 
been done to perfect the system. No 
doubt it is still far from perfection, 
but the leading facts are established 
with a degree of precision of which 
no one can form an adequate concep- 
tion who does not appeal to nature on 
the subject. The first discovery was 
made by Dr Gall in the year 1788, 
and the prosecution of it has since 
been the business of his life. It is 
now twenty years since he was joined 
in his labours by Dr Spurzheim, and 
during this period the latter gentle- 
man has been incessant in his obser- 
vations. Nor do they stand alone as 
the improvers of the science. ‘There 
are now many individuals in all the 
southern countries of Europe who 
have attended to the subject, and ei- 
ther published their own observations 
directly, or communicated them to 
the founders of the system, who have 
profited by them in their studies. The 
degree of truth in the system, there- 
fore, and its advancement as a science, 
must be estimated by the time and 
talent devoted to its culture, and the 
opportunities of improving it enjoyed, 
and not by the numbers of those who 
believe or who do not believe it. It 
does not advance one step in intrinsic 
truth by the number of its votaries : 
it only becomes the more credible as 
2 matter of faith. Those, therefore, 
who intend to decide upon its merits 
on testimony alone must, no doubt, 
Suspend their judgment for a time, 
although even on this ground its cre- 
dibility is already considerable. The 
evidence of one candid and intelligent 
mind, founded on examination, out- 
weighs the scorn of a thousand who 
think it too contemptible for inquiry ; 
and, in point of fact, every advocate 
founds his belief on examination, and 
every Opponent on preconceived pre- 
Judices, for no individual of common 
honesty and attainments has ever in- 
quired into the subject and continued 
to scoff, and Iam certain that none 
will ever do so. The sooner, there- 
fore, that those who take an interest 
in human nature resort to observation, 
so much’ the better for their own 


sakes; but they must. not suppose - 
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that the science cannot advance a step, 
or contain any portion of truth, till 
they believe it, or measure its pro- 
gress by their knowledge of its prin- 
ciples. 

Instead, therefore, of the mode fol- 
lowed by Drs Gall and Spurzheim, in 
propounding the doctrines, being a 
proof of empiricism, it is the most in- 
contestible proof of their bona fides. 
If their discoveries had from the be- 

inning assumed the aspect of a regu- 

r and polished science, and been 
hammered into accordance with the 
prevailing doctrines of the times, this 
would have been a clear proof that 
they were theorizing ; for a beautiful 
system of philosophy could not arise 
at once, and in a mass, Out of observae 
tion of facts. Look at Chemistry, 
Geology, Physiology, or any of the 
Physical Sciences, and it will be seen 
how isolated, how inconsistent, nay, 
how empirical and worthless, nume- 
rous facts appear for a time, until fu- 
ture discoveries link them into the 
chain of causation, and exhibit them 
in all the beauty and importance of 
essential parts in a system of truth. 
The fact, therefore, that order and 
consistency, and beauty, have arisen 
out of the mass of incoherence which 
the discoveries at first presented, af- 
fords a strong presumption that the 
doctrines are not the delusions of a 
bewildered imagination. ‘That indi- 
vidual would have been less than a 
man who would have founded a sys- 
tem of speculative philosophy in the 
way this system was founded ; and he 
would have been more than a man 
who, from such a foundation, could 
have raised such a superstructure as 
this system presents. ‘lime will prove 
these observations to be just. 

Dr Spurzheim observed, that the 
most deadly blast of calumny against 
him had proceeded from our city ; 
but, from what he saw, when here, of 
the intelligence, and candour, and 
philosophical spirit of her people, he 
was convinced, that from Edinburgh 
also would proceed the first vindica- 
tion of his opinions, and that here 
Phrenology would first triumph over 
the errors of the old philosophy.— 
From the liberal and candid spirit dis- 
played by your correspondent, and by 
the public in general, on the subject, 
‘it is clear that this prediction will ere 
long be fulfilled. 

Res non verba queso. 
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ON THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC WRIT- 
ERS WHO PRECEDED SHAKESPEARE. 


No, VIII. 


Unpenr all the difficulties surround- 
ing the question, and for the reasons 
assigned in my last article, I am dis- 
posed to think, that if the foundation 
of “ the school of Shakespeare” is to 
be attributed to any one dramatic 
poet in particular, Marlow has a fairer 
claim to the distinction than his con- 
temporaries. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that it was brought to perfection 
at onceindeed, we have already 
seen that long previous to the date 
when Shakespeare began to write for 
the stage, all the dramatic unities had 
been disregarded ; and if he, in his 
turn, introduced some improvements, 
they had been preceded by the gra- 
dual advances of others towards the 
completion of that system upon which 
his plays are constructed. But whe- 
ther any.and what praise is due to 
Marlow upon this score, above Greene, 
Peele, Lodge, or. Nash, it seems clear 
trom the prologue to the first part of 
his * Tamburlaine,” and from the 
testimony of Greene in his “ Peri- 
medes the Blacksmith,” that Marlow 
was the first, or one of the first, to 
bring blank-verse into common use 
upon the stage in preference to rhime, 
and that he also was the occasion of 
another important alteration, in a 
ing very much the nature of the su 
jects that had previously engaged the 
attention of audiences. Supposing, 
therefore, that he had less to cM than 
I have imagined with the invention 
and establishment of the romantic 
drama, his productions of this kind 
deserve, on other accounts, indepen- 
dent even of their poetry, a close ex- 
amination. ‘l'o say the least of them, 

. they are all plays of great curiosity to 
the literary antiquary, in as much as 
Marlow died about the time when 
Shakespeare, as far as we can ascer- 
tain, began to write for the theatre. 

In my last article on this subject, I 
examined in some detail the first part 
of the historical play of ‘‘ Tambur- 
laine the Great,” and I endeavoured 
to account, perhaps successfully, for 
the heightened, and, in some respects, 
bombastic strain in which it is penned, 
and which drew upon it the ridicule 
of Shakespeare, and Beaumont and 

Fletcher. I also shewed that there 

Was In it a good deel of’ powerful writ. 
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ing, some highly poetical pa . 


and a scene or two of more pathos 
than was to be expected from the na- 
ture of the plot, and the general style 
of the composition. Betore I enter 
briefly upon the second part of the 
same play, I wish to quote a portion 
of a scene, the conclusion at least of 
which seems very much in the spirit 
of Shakespeare, and could not have 
been produced but by a bold master- 
poet,—by one (according to the ex- 
pressions of a master-poet) “ whose 
raptures were all air and fire.” ‘The 
scene lies before Damascus, and the 
troops of Tamburlaine, his pavilions, 
and ensigns, are all black, which, ac- 
cording to history, denoted that the 
conqueror was about to storm the 
place with remorseless fury, sparing 
neither age nor infancy. A train of 
virgins issues from one of the gates of 
the city, and they sue to ‘Tamburlaine 
for mercy in the following terms : 


O then for these and such as we ourselues, 
For vs, for infants, and for all our bloods, 
That neuer nourisht thought against thy 
rule, 
Pitie, O pitie (sacred emperour) 
The prostrate seruice of this wretched 
towne ! i 
And take in signe thereof this gilded wreath, 
ets * each man of rule hath given his 
and, 
And wisht as worthy subiects happy meanes 
To be inuesters of thy royall browes, 
Kuen with the true Egyptian diadem. 
Tam. Virgins, in vaine you labour to 
preuent 
That which mine honor sweares shal be 
perform’d : 
Behold my sword, what see you at the 
point ? 
Virg. Nothing but feare and fatall 
steele, my Lord. 
Tam. Your fearful minds are thick and 
misty then, 
For there sits death, there sits imperious 
death, 
Keeping his circuit by the slicing edge. 
Act V. Se. 2. 
The inhabitants are, accordingly, 
butchered by the sword. Qne of the 
latest incidents in this first part of 
** Tamburlaine the Great” is the 
preservation of the life of the Sul- 
tan at the instance of his daughter 
Zenocrate; mistress to the ro. 
The title of the second part, also 
rinted as early as 1592, is as fol- 
ws: “ The Second Part of the 
bloody Conquests of mightic 'Tambur- 
laine. With his impassionate fury 
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for the Death of his Ladie and Love, 
faire Zenocrate: his forme of exhor- 
tation and discipline to his three sons, 
and the manner of his owne death. 
From the opening of the prologue, we 
learn that it was written by the au- 
thor in consequence of the great suc- 
cess of the first part ; at what inter- 
val it would be idle to inquire, be- 
cause we could arrive at no satisfac- 
cory conclusion, nor, if ascertained, 
would the tact be worth the pains of 
obtaining it. 
The generall welcomes ‘Tamburlaine re- 
ceined, 
When he arriued last vpon our stage, 
Hath made our Poet pen his second part, 
Where death cuts off the progres of his 
pompe. 

The experiment, to which allusion 
has before been made, was, therefore, 
completely successful, though the se- 
cond part is not written in quite the 
same extravagant strain as the first ; 
and we shall see by and by, that Mar- 
low, having weaned the frequenters 
of the theatre in a great degree from 
the “ jigging veins of rhyming mo- 
ther wits,” “ and from “ such con- 
ceits as clownage keeps in pay,” ,be- 
tore the end of his career reduced the 
drama very much to that more re- 
strained and sober condition in which 
Shakespeare found it. Yet there are 
scenes in the second part of ‘Tambur- 
laine sufficiently highly wrought and 
gorgeous, and of this character is the 
following passage, where Callapine, 
son of Bajazet, endeavours to prevail 
pon Almeda (one of Tamburlaine’s 
generals, whe had him under his 
charge) to allow him to escape. 

By Cario runs to Alexandria bay 

Darotes streames, wherein at anchor lies 

A Turkish gally of my royal fleet, 

Waiting my comming to the riuer’s side, 

Hoping by some meanes I shall be releast, 

nih, am I come aboord, wil hoist vp 
Salle, 

And soone put forth into the Terrene sea, 

Wham twixt the isles of Cyprus and of 

reete, 

We quickly may in Turkish seas arriue ; 

Then shalt thou see a hundred kings anid 
more, 

Vpon their knees, al bid me welcome home. 

oan so many crownes of burnisht 


* By “ jigging veins” the post means 
the ballad style ; for many examples could 
be produced to show thata jig formerly did 
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Choose which thou wilt, all are at thy com- 
mand. 

A thousand gallies, mann’d with Christian 
slaues, 

I freely giue thee, which shall cut the 
straights, 

And bring Armados to the coasts of Spaine, 

Fraughted with golde of rich America: 

The Grecian virgins shall attend on thee, 

Skilfull in musi¢ke and in amorous laies, 

As faire as was Pigmalion’s iuory gyrle, 

Or louely Jo metamorphosed. 

With naked negroes shall thy coach be 
drawen, 

And, as thou rid’st in triumph through the 
streetes, 

The pauement vnderneath thy chariot 
wheeles 

With Turky carpets shall be couered, 

And cloath of Arras hung about the walles, 

Fit obiects for thy princely eie to pierce. 

A hundred Bassoes, cloath’d in crimson 


silke, 
Shal ride before thee on Barbarian steeds, 
And, when thou goest, a golden canapie, 
Enchac’d with precious stones, which shine 
as bright 
As that faire vaile that couers all the world, 
When Phabus, leaping from his hemi- 
spheare, 


Discendeth downward to the antipodes. 


Against a quotation like this, re« 
collecting the object of the speaker, 
and the vulgar notion then existing 
as to the wealth and splendour of the 
country described, nothing can be rea 
sonably urged ; on the contrary, con- 
siderable applause may be given to 
the poet for the luxuriant manner in 
which he has worked up the picture. 
It is not my intention to go at all at 
length into the story or the conduct 
of the second part of ‘lamburlaine ;’4 
but in Act IV. there is a striking 
scene, which deserves some notice. 
Tamburlaine sets down before Bal- 
sora, which is valiantly gs 
a captain, afterwards slain. His wife 
Olympia kills her son, and is about to 
destroy herself, to avoid falling into 
the hands of the enemy, when she is 

revented by Theridamas, one of the 
minor «monarchs, who subse- 
quently endeavours to make her yield 
to the gratification of his passions, 


Tier. Nay, lady, then if nothing wil 

preuaile, 

yeeld : 

Such ig the sodaine fury of my loue, 

yeeld. 

Come to the tent againe 
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‘Olym. Stay now, my Lord, and will you 
saue my honor, 
Tile giue your grace a nt price, 
As world the like. 
Ther. What is it ? 
Olym., An ointment which a cunning 
alcamist 
Distilled from the purest balsamum, 
And simplest extractes of all minerals, 
In which the essential forme of marble 
stone, 
Tempered by science metaphisical, 
‘And spels of magicke from the mother of 
irits ; 
With which if you but noint your tender 
skin, 
Nor pistol, sword, nor lance, can pierce 
your flesh. 
Ther. Why, madam, think ye to mock 
me thus palpably ? 
_ Olym. To proue it, I will noint my na- 
ked throat, 
Which, when you stab, looke on your wea- 
pon’s point, 
And you shal se’t rebated with the blow. 
Ther. Why gaue you not your husband 
some of it, if 
You loued him, and it so precious ? 
Olym. My purpose was, (my Lord,) to 
spend it so, 
But was preuented by his sodaine end ; 
And for a present easie proofe thereof, 
That I desemble not, try it on me. 
Ther. 1 will, Olympia, and I will keepe 
it for 
The richest present of this Easterne world. 
She nointes her threat. 
Olym. Now, stab, my Lord, and mark 
your weapon's point, 
That will be blunted if the blow be great. 
Ther. Here, then, Olympia.— 
What, haue I slaine her? Villaine, stab 
thy selfe 
Cut off this arme that murthered my loue, 
in whom the learned Rabies of this age 
Might find as many wondrous myracles, 
As in the Theoria of the world. 


This incident would have a ye 
good stage effect, and it is very we 
managed by the poet, coming upon 
the audience unexpectedly, yet natu- 
rally." Itshews that Marlow was ac- 


* There is a similar incident in Miss 
Baillie’s play of Constantine Paleologus, 


but it is almost the only scene of that fine 


drama which we had but little satisfaction 
m witnessing on the stage. It is, no doubt, 
much less rapidly executed than Mar- 
low’s; we see what is to happen long be- 
fore the blow is struck, and a trick of this 
sort, seen through, has a ludicrous air, and 
only makes us wonder at the stupidity of 
the persons who are gulled by it. In Mar- 
low, indced, it is so much of a coup de 


CAug. 
quainted with the Italian poets, or at 
least with Ariosto, for the same cir. 
cumstances are related in Orlando Fu- 


rioso, c. 29, as occurring between Ro- 
domont and Isabella. 


Bagnosi, come disse, e lieta porse 

AU incauto Pagano il collo ignudo ; 
Incauto, ¢ vinto anche dal vino forse, 
Incontro a cui non vale elmo, né scudo. 
Quell’uom bestial le presto fede ; € scorse 
Si con la mano, e si col ferro crudo, 
Che det bel capo, gid d’ Amore albergo, 
Fe tronco rimanere il petto ¢ il tergo! 


There is, however, a considerable 
difference between the composition of 
the two ointments employed, Mar- 
low’s being calculated, like the whole 
of his play, to confound and astonish. 
How “ the essential form of marble 
stone” could exist in a liquid state, 
would puzzle some of the firmest be- 
lievers in alchymy, even of that cre- 
dulous day. The finest part of this 
play is unquestionably what is intro- 
ductory to the death of its hero, who, 
in Act V. Se. 6, is represented as afflict- 
ed with a mortal malady, the force of 
which he struggles at times to over- 
come, and, at others, is compelled by 
exhaustion to submit to it. Techel- 
les, one of his attendants, thus ad- 
dresses Tamburlaine: 

Sit still, my gracious Lord, this grief will 
cease 
And cannot last, it is so violent. 
Tam. Not last, Techelles, no, for I shall 


die ; 

See where my slaue, the vglie monster 
death, 

Shaking and quiuering, pale and wan for 
feare, 


Stands —s at me with his murthering 


Who flies away at every glance I give, 
And when I looke away comes stealing on : 
Villaine, away, and hie thee to the field ! 
I and mine army come to lode thy barke 
With soules of thousand mangled carkasses. 
Looke where he goes,—but see, he comes 
againe 

Because I stay ; Techelles, let vs march, 
And — death with bearing soules to 


This is both well imagined and well 
expressed: this is real poetry, “ all 
air and fire :” deaths by the effects of 


main, that we might conceive the audience 
to-be petrified before they were aware, yet 
we almost think that the stratagem would 
be discovered during the time that the lady 
is “ nointing her throat.”—Ep. 
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‘nternal maladies, excepting in such 
cases as King John and Cardinal Beau- 
fort, must commonly be untheatrical, 
and it is only when the imagination 
of the writer, as in the case before us, 
adds new and dreadful characters to 
the scene, that a lasting impression is 
produced. The presence of death to 
the eyes of Tamburlaine, “ shaking 
and quivering,” flying before his re- 
solute glance, and then “ stealing on 
as the monarch’s agonies increase, per- 
haps is finer than any thing of the 
same kind in our memory. 

The other dramatic productions in 
which Marlow was alone concerned 
are five in number, and as we have 
before alluded to the gradual change 
he occasioned from rhyme to blank 
verse, from low comedy to stately 
tragedy, and subsequently from in- 
flated llr el to a more refined and 
chastened style, it is comparatively 
easy to trace the course and progress 
of his muse. His plays were all print- 
ed at very different dates, between 
1590 to 1657 ; but the order in which 
they were written may be arrived at 
without much difficulty or uncertain- 
ty. His first effort was, doubtless, 
that the examination of which we 
have just completed, and his last, his 
Edward I. which, as a historical play, 
has more to recommend it than the 
“ True Tragedy of Richard Duke of 
York,” with many of the materials of 
which Shakespeare constructed his 
Henry VI. Part 3. All Marlow’s 
other pieces are in various gradations 
ot improvement, with the exception, 
perhaps, of “© The Massacre of Paris,” 
which was obviously a work of great 
haste, and got up for the purpose of 
gratifying the vulgar feeling at that 
(late against popery : indéed, it has 
hardly any thing to recommend it, and 
I forbear to quote from it, because 
though its excessive rarity may render 
it curious," it would throw but a faint 
light on this undertaking. I may say, 
however, that the plot, as far as it 
(eserves the name, is most irregularly 
conducted, and is little better than 
mere bustle and confusion, and incon- 
gruity from beginning to end. Scarce- 
ly a single poetical e is to be 
found in it; and though the name of 


_" A copy of it was not many months 
sce sold by Mr Evans of Pall-Mall for 
it ten guineas, 
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Marlow be upon the title-page, I teel 

satisfied that it is merely the imposi- 

tion of the bookseller, availing him- 

self of the popularity of so esteemed a 
et. 

On the other hand, “ The Tragical 
Historie of Dr Faustus,” “ The Rich 
Jew of Malta,” “ Lusts Dominion,” 
and the English historical, play of 
‘* Edward IT.” all possess, in a great- 
er or less degree, strong claims to our 
admiration. The first of these ¢ has 
had justice done to it in Mr Lamb’s 
Specimens, where several characteris- 
tic extracts are inserted. It is well 
known that the greatest living poet of 
Germany has constructed a tragedy 
upon the same story. ‘There is one 
circumstance in Marlow’s play of 
** Faustus” deserving remark, and 
that is the repetition of the incident 
in his ‘* Tamburlaine,” where the 
hero mounts his throne on the back 
of the prostrate Bajazet: in “ Faus- 
tus,” the Pope is made to employ the 
same kind of footstool in ascending 
his chair, using the back of the ‘‘ Sax- 
on Bruno,” who had put in claims to 
the See of Rome. Of “ The Rich 
Jew of Malta” I shall say nothing, 
because it has recently been intro- 
duced upon the public stage, where 
Kean represented Barabas, ‘* Lusts 
Dominion, or the Lascivious Queen,” 
contains some beautiful try and 
harmonious versification, though here 
and there we tind traces of that bom- 
bastic style Marlow at first employed 
to gratify his audiences: Thus, in 
one place, Eleazar, the Moor, tells his 
king, 

My liege, the tongue of true obedience 

Must not gainesay his soueraign’s inipose : 

By heauen, I will not kiss the cheek of 
sl 

Till have fetchéd’ traitors the 
court. 


This puffed-up stuff may well be 
contrasted with such delightful pas- 


+ The superstitious zealot W. Prynne 
has a curious allusion to the representation 
of Marlow’s ‘* Faustus”’ at the Belsavage 
Theatre, in his Histriomastix: he states, 
that, in Queen Elizabeth’s days, while the 
actors were playing the tragedy, the devil 
himself made his visible appearance on the 
stage, and distracted many of the specta- 
tors; ‘* the truth of which,” he sagacious- 
ly adds, “* I have heard from many now 
alive who well remember it.”—Prynne’s 
Histriomastix, fol. 556. 
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sages as the following, in which the 
Queen is endeavouring to assuage the 
angry Moor: 


Looke smoothly on me!—— 
Chime out your softest strains of harmony, 
And on delicious musick’s silken wings 
Send ravishing delight to my loue’s ears, 
That he may be inamour’d of your tunes. 


The “ Edward II.” of the same au- 
thor in no respect differs from some 
of the historical plays attributed to 
Shakespeare, excepting in its supe- 
riority, both in conduct and poetry. 
It has been already said, that the 
Richard II. of the latter has been 
drawn upon the model of Marlow’s 
unhappy monarch, whose vacillating 
character is quite as finely contrasted 
with that of the rash and blustering 
Mortimer, as the disposition and con- 
duct of Richard is with the hot as- 
piring Bolingbroke. I had purposed 
to go into some detail on the peculiar 
merits of this play, but to do so with 
any success would demand an article 
of itself, and it is the less necessary as 
the historical tragedy is inserted in 
Dodsley’s Collection, Your readers 
will also, perhaps, be of opinion that I 
have already dwelt long enough upon 
Marlow. J.P. 

London, July 1820. 


EXTRACT FROM MRS OPIE’S TALES 
OF THE HEART.* 


is from the confession of this holy 
man, made on his death-bed, and after 
the poor victim of his apostacy was 
already in her grave. 


“‘ 1 was the second son of the Duke 
Manfredi, by his second wife, in right of 
whom I bore the name and énjoyed the 
fortune of the family of Guastalla ; but at 
an early age I discovered a distaste for the 
things of this world, and a passion for re- 
tirement and theological studies, which 
seemed to prove me called by a voice from 
Heaven to devote myself to the service or 
the church.” Vol. L. p. 218. 


What follows is powerfully given. 


** At the age of sixteen I began my no- 
viciate in a convent of Benedictines at 
Rome. With what delight did my ears 
drink in the praises bestowed on my early 
and distinguished piety! How was my 
pride gratified when I found my acts of 
extraordinary self-denial and penance the 
theme of admiration, and that I was held 
up as a model to the other novices in the 
convent! Infatuated being! not to feel 
that the heart which was elated by human 
praise for homage to its God was actuated 
by an earthly ambition, not by the irresist- 
ible impulses of heavenly zeal. ° 

** But I thought myself the holiest of 
the holy, and I took the vows at the age of 
seventeen. Yes, the youthful Count Man- 
fredi di Guastalla laid down his worldly 
honours, to be known no more but as the 
Father Francisco. Still the ambition of 
my soul prompted me, in spite of my re- 
nunciation of my titles, to illustrate the 
name of Father Francisco by eloquence and 
learning ; and in idea the sacred tiara al. 


Tuts lady does not improve in her 
manufacture of tales as she proceeds, 
~—her great staple was her pathos, and 
that she seems, pretty nearly, to have 
exhausted,—nor has she much talent 


“ 


ready glittered on my brow. With this 
view, though I redoubled my austerities, I 
at the same time also redoubled miy atten- 
tion to my studies; and my fame as a 
preacher, when once I had been permitted 
to ascend the chair, spread from Rome 


for incident or character to make up 
for it. Yet there are striking situa- 
tions, occurring every now and then, 
in her later writings, which remind us 
of their better promise—and which 
come upon the heart, with an impres- 
sion that cannot easily be thrown off. 
There is one of these in her first tale 
in this collection,+-a singular story of 
a Roman Catholic priest who fell in 
love with a beautiful nun, and jn 
consequence, not only broke his vows, 
but abandoned character, reputagon, 
and all the most darling idols of his 
ambition, to attain the object of his 
unfortanate ion. The passage, 
which we lay before out readers, 


* 4 Vols. London, 1820, 


through every town in the Pontificate, till, 
by the time that I was one-and.twenty, 
crowds collected wherever I was, to see me 
pass along, and kiss the hem of my gar- 
ment; and the proudest beauties of Italy 
humbled themselves in the overwhelming 
consciousness of sin before the hely elo- 
pee of the youthful Benedictine. But 
id not he who thus admonished others re- 
quire admonition himself? Was he who 


called sinners to repentance free himself 


from the consciousness of sin? Alas! un- 
detected, the damning sin of pride clave 
unto my setret soul, and terrible was the 
humiliation preparing for me. 

‘* By this time I was known personally, 


_asa theologian, a saint, and an orator, to 
some of the fitst men of the age; to Car- 


dinal de Retz, and other distinguished men 
who visited Rome ; and T was invited to go 
10 
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aris, to preach before the Grand Mo- 
: nor would my vanity have denied 
itself this gratification, had I not been cer- 
tainly stopped in my career by a power 
whose influence I despised, and against 
which, puffed up with self-righteousness, I 
had never thought of arming myself by 

humble reliance on my God.” 
Vol. I. pp. 219—221. 


A young lady of a noble family, 
nearly related to Francisco, but whom 
he had never seen, was likewise strong- 
ly impelled to dedicate her life to hea- 
ven. An intercourse of letters took 
place between them, in which he 
warmly approved of her resolution. 


‘« In the mean while, I was advancing 
in reputation, and was the delighted idol of 
kneeling crowds; and engravings of me, 
taken from the pieture which you will find 
in the box I shall give you, were spread 
over the Continent. Scarcely, perhaps, 
will you believe that I ever resembled that 
picture, which exhibits a man glowing with 
the bloom of youth, and in unblighted 
pride. 
sear resembles me still ; and little did 
Father Vincent think, when he looked on 
the mysterious stranger with so suspicious 
an eye at Delmayne, that a portrait of me 
was hanging up in his apartment, as the 
holy Father Francisco. This print was 
given by one of our mutual relatives to 
Kosmunda, who sent me in return, with a 
letter full of humble veneration, a minia- 
ture of herself, painted by a pensioner in 
her nun’s dress, soon after she had taken 
the vows, and when the austerities of her 
religious duties had begun to injure the 
roses of her cheek. But, though I knew 
it hot, in spite of its languid eye and faded 
bloom, that face, when I first beheld it, 
even in painting, called forth in me emo- 
tions never known before. I fancied them 
the result of admiration for that zeal, 
which could resolve to bury such beauty 
‘na convent: but, though my proud heart 
disdained to believe that aught of humafi 
passion mingled with my adoration, cer- 
tain it is, that I have often turned from” 
the image of the Virgin to gaze on Sister 
Angela, (as Rosmunda was now called ;) 
and that, having done so, I have penned 
letters to her glowing with all the fervour 
of earthly and forbidden ardour. She, 
poor innocent ! believed as I did ; and we 
were far gone in a correspondence, which, 
though it treated wholly of religion, was 
Written with the pen of ion, when we 
both of us fell ill,—I from the fatigues and 
austerities of my religious profession, which 
threatened me with consumption, and she 
from her too rous observance of fasts 
and penances. We were both ordered by our 

to the baths of Baia, near which 

VOL. vit. 
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our mutual relative, the young Marquis di 
Romano, had lately purchased a villa. 


Our noble relatives were excessively de- 
voted to holy books and holy beings; and 


“th? idea of having two such youthful saints 


near them was most gratifying to their en- 
thusiastic minds. Nor was it long before 
they formed to themselves the delightful 
prospect of prevailing on us to take up our 
abode under their roof. And what should 
prevent it? No danger could accrue to two 
such sanctified beings from a familiar in- 
tercourse ; and there was no doubt but that 
their whole family would be edified and 
hallowed by our presence. 

*“ Alas! our own betraying wishes 
agreed but too well with theirs; and I 
veiled my real motives from my view, by 
believing that I wished to converse on doc- 
trinal points with my correspondent face 
to face, because I had reason, as I fancied, 
to apprehend that she was a l'<te tinctured 
with Jansenism ; as she had been deeply 
impressed with the high reputation and ta- 
lents .of Sister Angelica of Port-Royal, 


‘where heresy was suspected to flourish un- 


der the countenance of the celebrated Ar- 


The print, however, which is co- ‘nauds. 


** To be brief: We consented to stay at 
the villa of the Marquis, and still more 
eagerly consented to meet there. O day of 
fate ! a day big with inconceivable misery, 
when I first gazed upon fhat form of 
breathing loveliness, and viewed that face 
where the woman’s impassioned tenderness, 
and the saint’s holy zeal, shed indeseribable 
fascination over the features of a Grecian 
Venus! Never shall I forget my emotion, 
when she bent her knee with modest re- 
verence before me, and, crossing her beau- 
tiful hands on her bosom, besought my 
blessing. 

‘¢ Those hands, so often lifted with con- 
fidence to call down blessings upon others, 
now trembled, as if palsied by conscious 
forebodings, while raised to Heaven for 
her ; and the voice faltered, which uttered 
the now inarticulate prayer. 

“¢ When she rose, with a glistening eye 
and blushing cheek, and gazed upon me 
with a look of flattering regard and re- 
verence, the tender impulse which made 
me wish to clasp her to my heart, ought to 
have convinced me, that, though [ proudly 
thought mysclf a teacher and an example, 
my breast was about to glow with a con- 
sumning fire, and one which other love than 
that of Heaven had kindled. But I was 
self-confiding ; and [ thought that for me, 
the gifted one, to fall from grace, was im- 
possible, and { hurried blindly on to my 
destruction. Alas! I hurried not on alone. 

“ We had met, and we were left daily 
together ; for we feared not for ourselves, 
and who should presume to fear for us ? 
When not alone, we witnessed the wedded 
happiness of the Marquis and his Paulina, 
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aad we padged parental 
bemeid the sambels of 
ren, bow sweet m was to be a parest 
Once, toc, the Marques sod, 
at be ome of bas Dabes ep arms 
to be by Angels, 
* See, my cousin, what a cherub 
this geri is! And sach a biewing 
bate been yours. had not you been called 
upon to resign all worlddy ties, and eves 
the lawful imdulgerce of the purest 
thems, fee the still hagher joys of the seli- 


you and sister Angels hare been! Your 


would have been bictle angels 

is strange, though true, that, oll 
this moment, the weil he! never been re- 
moved from the eyes of ctther of us; but 
it pow fell, never to be replaced ' 

| felt mast come over my sight, and 
should have fallen two the grocod had not 3 
scream from the Marchioness restored me 
to myself ; for Angela, conscious my- 
self, too late, of the sucrifice we had made 
through the dejusicns of a heated fancy, 
had sunk nearly imsensible at her feet 
However, my support she determinedly 
avoided, while to the arm of the Marquis 
she clung with comscious preference. But 
she had not an equal power over her eyes ; 
for when she uncieed them again they in- 
voluntarily sought mine; amd that look, 
given and returned. discovered by a single 
giance the heart of the one to the other. 

“ Terrible was the might I passed — 
She, 1 comchade, had slept as little; and 
We appeared the next cay with such altered 
looks, that our kind-hearted relations, who 
had rejoiced in our renovated bloom during 
our stay st Bais, now grieved to think they 
should restore us to our cells with the same 
paliid cheeks we wore at our arrival Re- 
store us to our cells! As well might they 
have hoped to restore the Neapolitan to 
bas dwelling which had Leen covered with 
a burning tade of lara 

* We had indeed recovered our health 
during our fatal visit, for we were happy 
in the wnconscions gratification ef the dear- 
est feelings of our nature. We loved, and 
we were near cuch other; no pang of re. 
morse clouded over our pleasure; and 
when we retired at night, we knew that we 
should meet and converse the next day, 
and nearly all the day, with each other. 
Bat now, what wus to be done? I felt thar 
We must separate; at least 1 thought this 
in my cooler moments: but sometimes, as 
I as sure my passion was returned, I hed 

with me from the unnatural fetters in which 
the frantic dreams of our had bound 
hea, 


to pass our 
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loves together. Nest moment, shocked « 
my own dekequency, { shrunk oot from 
the less resedve—as I 
it.—of for how could [ 
bear ive. and hve Angris 

Weak, deluded being! Now was the 
time to prove the reality of that bely 
cation, in whore securty I had 
so gwmed, prvadly sup 
mysel! raced abowe the frailues and 
temptasoms of buman nature, becease | 
bad never been exposed to ther asmch. 
New was the time w shew my faith, by 
conquering my weakoess: batherto 1 had 
clasped the 3 tnumpb, before | 
had feaght. o¢ evem beheld 3 battle. 

What was in the mind aad 
beart of Angela was, as | afterwards found, 
a transcript of mime; but, move capable of 
than | was. she continued 
aveid me, and for two days, under pee- 
tence of indispesrtien, she kepe her cham- 
ber. — conduct, instead of exciting my 
respect and my emulation, piqued my 
pride; for I began to fear I bad deceived 
miyse¥ wm thinking that she loved me, and 
that her avoidance or sce nroceeded from a 
desire to repress the daring hope wi! 


wounded by my averted eyes, and that her 
resolution of avoidimg my presemce was fast 
failing ber. But where, you will sry, was 
the penetration of the marquis and mar- 
chioness ? Did they not guess the cause of 
your altered conduct?—-No; there are 
some end such were they, who, 
when bave once conceived an opmion, 
never cam be led to change They bad 
beheved, that for a monk, be was 


the 

Was i ible ; and that a nun, though 
only a gitl of nimeteen, could not be 
ceptible of any love but that of ber Saviour. 
Therefore, they interfered not to sa 
from esch other and from cursed 
we were too faithless to our best interests 
to implore with sincerity of heart i 
of higher being. 

At this critical moment, Angela's sis- 


forbidden to knew. 
** At length my resolution was taken. — 
I would return to my cell; I would re- 


Age. and yor too. hoby father, cred 
wie. you wo gave Gp 
looks bad displayed. Noe from principle, 
therefore, but from pique, resolved to 
aveed ber. so; and had soon tie 
crue] satisfaction of seeing that she was 
only a monk of omc-and-fwenty, to feel the 
Pa 
ey ter, who bad just been united to the man 
of her heart, came to pass the first days of 
it Ba} her marriage at the baths of Baia; as she 
wea by longed to make the sister whom she loved 
the witness of her felicity. Little did she 
think, that the nun whom she had seen 
a te absorbed in her religious exercises had now 
learnt to hold the cloister in abborrence- 
They came; and we, whose bosoms 
ic it: burned with as warm a flame, were doom- 
34 1] ed to wittiess the heppy love which we were 
wi 
4 


some labours; wae of 
rom n~eplace these of howe, and by 
wmance | woukl drive Angreis 


mont. and then resiga ber for ever. And 
Ged coe watch im vain for an opper- 

dar, an the shade of twilight stale 
ower the lowely gardens filled with a thoo- 
neuans of the setting sum, the two paits of 
lovers as alone taget ber — 
of the weakness of ber own 


aderiy as they da, and never mast hope 


i¢ a wretch whom you have made? Teil 
ce, Angels, do I suffer alone?” 

“Asi spoke sith passivaate violence, 
bat ina vore subd even to woman's 
cenileness, | pressed her to my heart; and 
ss ber bead fell upon my sheulkder, she 
cow that my sufferings and my love are 
great ss yours.” 

~* Thea why should we part >" cried I. 

* Tre scene, the hour, the sight of the 
veided happiness before us, and my 
pesmomed tenderness, laid the vaice of con- 
scence to rest; nor was it long before she 
bere to hear me talk of the means of our 
copement.” Vol. I. pp. 225-232. 

And so, of course, elope they did, 
and a pretty kettle of fish follows. 
But we have quoted the only part of 
‘he story which is finely done, and 
we give it as a fair specimen of the 
best parts of these new Tales- 


ON IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
MR EDITOR, 


Tue fierce and foolish logomachies 
of cramomarians, on the subject of im- 
personal verbs, have been long 
verbial. “ God confound you for 
your theory of impersonals,” exclaim- 
ed one of these enraged controversial 
Verbalists against his meeker and more 
philosophical opponent. We manage 


these matters differently now-a-days. 
world are too 

traffic, the pursuits 
of am » or the endless and ani- 


On Imepersomal ¥eris. 


mating details of plots, consparace , 
and polities, to feel any creat concern 
adDout these famous subjects of dis- 
pate which once agitated whole king- 
coms, and im which even monarchs 
sometimes condestemded to take 2 
share. The Nominalist and Realist 
now sleep tagether in equal obbrivca ; 
the feelings of men are no longer so 
extremely combusuble on metaph ysi- 
cal controversies ; and one may, there 
fore, pretend to give a theory cren of 
Impersonal Verbs, without the 
pailmyg anathema: above-mentioned 
img cast im one’s teeth. 

Im that very learned and ingenious 
book, or Diversions of. 
Purley, the author, by a process of 
decomposition, the most rigtd and de- 
monstrative, has shown that what has 
been commonly dencminated the fa- 
culty of Abstraction is & mere non- 
entity, and is in fact a name which 
we hare borrowed from the school- 
men, without ever having inquired 
whether it has any precise and defi- 
mite meaninc. In langwage. every 
word, when traced to its source, is 
siznificant, and expresses a simple 
idea. In the progress of improve- 
ment, however, that idea, or, what 
comes to the same thing, the sign of 
that idea, is placed in juxtaposition 
with another idea-or its sign, and, b 
the simultaneous presentation of bot 
to the mind, we obtain 3 complex 
idea. Complex ideas, Mr Locke has ree 
duced to three heads, viz. Modes, 
Substances, and Relations. In the 
reception of simple ideas, the mind 
is purely passive, but in the compo- 
sition of complex ideas, it exerts acts 
parent that nothing but an act of 
will can account for the jux ation 
of the ideas, man and horse, (assum- 
ing these as simple,) which create the 
complex idea of a centaur. Now, in 
the formation of complex ideas, under 
the three heads of modes, substances, 
and relations, I apprehend we dis- 
cover the existence of no new faculty, 
such as that denominated Abstraction, 
(which indeed is a synonym with an 
act of voluntary attention, ) but are to 
refer the whole process of genetation 
to the conjoint operations of the fa- 
culties of Memory and Association : 
of Memory, which retains ideas of 
simple impressions, and presents them 
to ; and of Association 
which, ing on some original 
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affections, or relations, subsisting a- plished in a very easy and satisfactory 


mong our ideas, or which the mind 
imagines to subsist among them, 
groups them together according to 
these fundamental laws of our intel- 
lectual frame, in total independence 
of any act of volition on our part. ‘To 
ut this doctrine in a clearer light, 
et us take anexample. The substan- 
tive tree, when enunciated, in this 
unqualified and unrestricted form, 
conveys, to the mind, no tangible or. 
distinct meaning ; at least, as far as I 
am able to perceive. In the same 
manner, the word angie, or any other 
word put in a general form, is, per se, 
equally non-significant. Men become 
acquainted with every object in na~ 
ture by its properties or attributes. 
What are tlre-properties of the words 
tree and angle, put in the abstract 
form, without any limitary adjunct? 
What idea can we possibly have of 
tree, which is neither an apple-tree, a 
pear-tree, a fig-tree, nor in short any 
tree, which is still ¢ree, and yet has 
none of the possible properties of any 
tree? The same thing may be said of 
the word angle. The archetypes of 
simple ideas exist in nature: general 
terms have nothing to which they cor- 
respond: they are, therefore, mere 
non-entities, about which men may 
busy themselves till the crack of doom, 
without knowing more of the subject 
than we do now, or making one step 
of advancement in real science. 

But here it may be asked, why in- 
troduce into language words that are 
utterly non-significant, which, more- 
over, is inconsistent with your funda- 
mental position, that every part of 
language is significant, and that, in 
point of philosophical precision, there 
neither does nor can exist any thing 
but simple ideas, the combinations of 
which constitute the dogmas and les- 
sons of science? To this objection, 

pertinent and german to the subject 
‘certainly, the answer is easy. The 
word iree, in the first stage of the for- 
mation of language, was appropriated 
to one individual of a great multitude, 
and only received this extended and 

neral form, when experience and re- 

ection showed that there were vast 
numbers of he 
many points specifically, but, at the 
time, many qualities 
in common, to which, of course, par- 
ticular and epithets could 
pot be applied. And this was accom- 


manner, by doing nothing more than 
removing the idea of restriction, limi- 
tation, or individuality. For the con- 
venience of illustration, let us su 
pose the words an apple-tree to ex- 
press a simple idea, and, of course, an 
individual of a species. Remove the 
words an apple, and there remains the 
word tree, totally unlimited, within a 
certain range, and the application of 
which will consequently receive a cor- 
responding latitude. But although it 
neither has, nor, indeed, can have 
any archetype in nature; although 
we cannot tell what the word free 
really means, except that we may use 
it in certain relations, and within cer- 
tain limits, we can nevertheless, with 
perfect accuracy, describe what it is 
not,—how far such a word can be ap- 
plied, without absurdity,—and when 
its application ceases to be recognized 
by the mind in an intelligible form; 
in other words, we can perceive, as al- 
ready hinted at, that the word stands 
in certain relations to other terms and 
ideas, the Limits of which relations are 
perfectly precise and definite. Thus, 
were we ranging an immense forest, 
replenished with the most diversified 
forms of trees, we could instinctively 
recognize that the application of the 
term ¢ree was limited only by the ex- 
tent of the class of objects before and 
around us, and beyond them, would 
become inconceivable and absurd. 

In short, x, the unknown quantity, 
on the left side of an algebraic equa- 
tion, is the only illustration of this 
extremely nice and ticklish matter 
which I am able, at present, to call 
up. As soon as the equation is con- 
stituted, we discever, at once, how 7 
is limited, and the relation which it 
bears to other ideas that are known : 
And having this point fixed, we can 
reason, with mathematical certainty, 
of’ x, narrowing, more and more, the 
limits of its relations, till, at last, it 
turns out a relation of equality to one 
thing known from the commence- 
ment of the operation, being part of 
the data necessary to the edlution. 
But it must be obvious that, until we 
arrive at the last step in the process, 
we continue in total ignorance of 2, 
and can no more tell what it is, than 
we can define the word angle, with- 
out employing the words right, ob- 
fuse, acute, isosceles, or 


‘Having made these preliminary 
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servations, I am now in a condition to 
state what appears to me the true 
theory of impersonal verbs. When 

we utter the phrase, “ The mornin 

rains,” the meaning is distinct a 
precise ; but when we withdraw the 
two first words, “ the morning,” and 
leave only the word “ rains,” or, as 
we have it in English, “ it rains,” 
(pluit,) the Limitation is removed ; we 
know not what rains, when it rains, or 
where it rains. What, in the former 
instance was distinct, precise, and 
particular, has now become general, 
and, within a certain range, unlimit- 
ed; in fact, we have the impersonal 
verb “ rains”? used upon the same 
identical principle with the substan- 
tive “ tree,” when employed as a ge- 
neral term. By itself the ‘word 
“« rains,” like the general term 
“ tree,” is wholly unintelligible, un- 
less when, eithes directly, or by im- 
lication, something co-related is 
rough under the consideration of 
the mind, and unless it be uttered in 
relation to something else. I can per- 
fectly comprehend the simple phrase 
“ Titius delectat,” but I believe there 
has existed no logician, since the days 
of the Angelic Doctor, who will, for 
any bribe, undertake to define the 
word “ delectat,” impersonaliter usur- 
patum. The instant, however, you 
enunciate the following proposition, 
delectat me studexe, the mystery is re- 
solved; the film falls from the eye ; 
the mind promptly recdgnizes an in- 
dutrestile relation between the sim- 
ple ideas, study and delight, and as 
promptly seizes upon the word stu- 
dere, (which, in/all except time, 
which, without any sensible error, we 
may here praetermit, is perfectly sy- 
nonymous with studium, ) and con- 
verts it into the nominative to delec- 
lat; thus, studere delectat me, which 
resolution of the phrase has this 
vast advantage over every other, 
that it completely supersedes the per- 
plexing rules about impersonal verbs, 
which appear so enigmatical and re- 
Ye to young people, and reduces 
the whole matter to the concord of a 
nominative with a verb, and the regi- 

men of an active verb, two of t 
most elementary of the rules of syn- 
tax. Inthe same manner, (to take 
another simple and well known form 
of impersonal expression,) non decet 
fe rivari, admits of the following re- 
rivari (equivalent to riva) 
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non decet te. 1 need not-remark, that 
the infinitive is often the nominative 
to a verb, the antecedent to a relative 
and, in one instance, (scire tuum, &e) 
is construed as a substantive, wit 

an adjective in the neuter gender. 
Again, omnibus bonis expedit salvam 
esse rempublicam, is a form of expres- 
sion in which the clause salvam esse 
is obviously to be taken 
as the nominative to erpedit ; for the 
salvation of the state is the thing pro-~ 
fitable to all good men. Twedet me 
vite might readily and easily enough 


be converted into vita taedet me, were . 


it not that vite being in the genitive, 
this form of resolution makes no ac- 
count of that accident of the word. 
And here let me remark, that, in the 
Latin language, words are very pre- 
cisely and philosophically applied. It 
is not life, in general, or in the ab- 
stract, (if you will,) of which I am 
weary; nO man was ever weary of 
life, unless on account of some of its 
concomitant circumstances; it is, 
therefore, something connected with 
life, say the pains, miseries, and sor- 
rows of which unhappily it is so fer- 
tile, something attendant upon life 
that embitters, and renders me weary 
of, my existence. Now, the genitive 
is, that case which expresses the de- 
pendency of one thing on another, or 
the relation which fe bears, in the 
most general terms possible. It was, 
therefore, the proper case to be em- 
ployed on this occasion. ‘Assume, 
then, the most general term you can 
find, negotium, for instance, which is 
by far the best, as it will leave the 
sentence, when resolved, as general 
and extended, in its import, as it was 
evidently the purpose of the author 
that it should. be. The resolution 
will then stand thus: negotium vi- 
te tedet me, “ something of life, or 
proceeding from it, wearies me.” Ano-r 
ther example of this kind will suffice, 
as the principle upon which they all 
is the same. Miseret me tut. 

he meaning of this phrase is plainly 
not that I pity you in every respect, 
and in all that belongs to you, but 
that you share my nity only on ace 
count of something zonnected with 
yourself. Hence negotium tui wmise- 
ret me; something connected with 
you moves my pity. In all these ex- 
the Be! rather mis- 
called, Jmpersonal, is &@ common 
verb aher a and inde. 
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finite manner, like the general words 
Tree, Angle, &c.; the nominative to 
which we must seek, not in what pre- 
cedes but in what follows. The sen- 
tence is merely reversed. A hysteron 
proteron takes place, and that is all; 
and when that slight change takes 
place, what was before as great a mys- 
tery as the Universal Solvent, becomes 
the plainest and simplest thing in the 
world, 

To remove all objection, let us now 
take an example of those impersonals 
(refert and interest) whichare said (er- 
roneously) to require the genitive. 
Says Quintilian, Plurimum  refert 
compositionis qua quibus anteponas, 
which, when resolved, according to 
the principles here laid down, will 
become qua quibus anteponas pluri- 
mum refert ) compositionis. 
Here gua qguibus anteponas is the no- 
minative to refert, and compositionis 
is governed in the genitive by nego- 
dium, or negotia understood. Again, 
Interest omnium recte fucere, becomes 
Est inter negotia omnium (sup. ho- 
minum) recte facere, or, better still, 
recte facere est inter, &c. where, as 
before, recte facere is the nominative 
to the verb est. To show that these 
resolutions are not merely imaginary, 
I beg leave to produce a passage from 
Ovid, the only one of the sort which 

I can lay my hands on at present, al- 
though 1 am satisfied there are many 
similar to be found in the classics: 
Cui pevcarelicet, peccat minus, in which 
sentence peccare is obviously placed by 
the author himself as the nominative 
to the impersonal verb /icet. 

The same general principle may, in 
its application, be extended to the 
passive impersonals. Pugnatur is e- 
qual to pugna pugnatur—(I need on- 
ly refer to the Greek phrase way sodas 
ayn to show that the resolved ex- 
pression is not absurd: a Latin ex- 
ample, though there are very many, 
does not at present strike me ;) pug- 
nabatur equal to pugna pugnabatur, 
&c. it being somewhat difficult to re- 
riers the passive form with the same 

istinetness as the active, because the 

onoun, which, in the active voice, 
is the nominative to the verb, is, in 
the passive, thrown into the ablative, 
and governed by the preposition a or 
ab. =s 


Now, from the hdl of this induc- 
tion, I think it most incontestibly ap- 
pears, that “ there is no such thing, in 
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1 
from that favalved in the verb, 
12 


[ Aug. 
reality, as an impersonal verb, strict. 


ly so called.” 

Before I proceed farther, I must 
here beg leave to disclaim all the me- 
rit of a discovery in grammar, if such 
a bagatelle as that to which I have 
been calling your attention may be 
dignified with so proud a title. The 
same idea has frequently presented 
itself to other grammarians, as for ex- 
ample, to Ruddiman (Grummaticae 
Latine Institutiones, Lib. II. cap. xi. 
p- 176) and Dr Crombie, (Gymna- 
sium, Vol. I. p. 157;) but then these 
distinguished scholars seem not to 
have been aware of the importance of 
the idea upon which they appear to 
have stumbled, and never thought.of 
applying it to resolve the hitherto 
perplexed construction of these fa- 
mous verbs. As far as this goes, the 
merit or demerit is mine, and no far- 
ther. 

I shail conclude this long, and, I 
fear, not very interesting paper, with 
some remarks on a resolution of a few 
of these verbs attempted by Dr Hun- | 
ter of the United College, St An- 
drews, so justly celebrated for the 
depth, accuracy, and extent of his 
philological learning ; and, as I have 
the misfortune to differ from this very 
learned and excellent person, to whom 
I am indebted for the small share of 
classical learning which I possess, I 
profess I do so with extreme diffi- 
dence and humility, but, at the same 
time, in prosecution of the spirit which 
he deight to cherish in all who have 
enjoyed the benefit of his instructions, 
*€ Me, vel duce, vel comite utimini.” 
If, at this distance of time, I recollect 
right, it is the opinion of this distin- 
guished scholar that the impersonal 
verbs involve their own nominatives 
in themselves. Now, for my part, I 
must say that this would be a very 
anomalous construction indeed, and 
that it would be just as easy for me 
to conceive a nominative to involve in 
itself its own verb, as a verb to in- 
volve its own nominative. Besides, 
if the opinions stated above be at all 
well founded, impersonal are just com- 
mon verbs generally or abstractly 
plied ; and, therefore, it follows, by 
inevitable consequence, that, if these 
verbs involve their own nominative, 
all other verbs do so likewise, and, 
when, in the common course of read- 
ing, we supply 8 nominative different. 
we are 
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guilty ofa gross solecism in language. 
But the most fatal objection to this 
theory, as appears to me, is, that it 
does not apply. To be sure, we can 
tor tedet me vitae say tedium vite ca- 
pit, vel, afficit me, and for pugnatur, 
pugna agttur 5 but I should ike to 
know how Dr Hunter, on his princi- 
ples, would resolve the following sen- 
tence from Terence: Te id nullo mo- 
do puduit facere, which presents itself 
under the simplest possible form when 
resolved according to the method sug- 
gested above. ‘The only advantage of 
the theory in question appears to be, 
that it affords a plausible solution of 
the impersonal verb, when it does not 
stand in any immediate connection 
with what follows, thus; pluvia 
agitur, Which, by the way, is not over 
and above elegant. 

If you honour this paper with a place 
in your Magazine, I may hereafter di- 
rect the attention of your philological 
readers to the English impersonal 
verbs, which I hope to be able to re- 
solve and explain to their satisfaction. 

I cannot conclude without stat- 
ing, in justice to a very able and 
ineritorious philologist, Mr Dick, 
Rector of the High School, Perth, that 
these are nearly his sentiments on the 
subject [ have discussed, and that he 
is the only professional gentleman of 
my acquaintance (Dr Hunter except- 
ed) who takes pains to direct the 
minds of his provectiores to the true 
theory of impersonal verbs, instead of 
perplexing them with the mystical 
and often nonsensical jargon common 
on this subject both in grammars and 
schools, where fucts are frequently hud- 
dled together on the heads of the un- 
fortunate boys in a state of chaotic 
confusion, dark enough to neutralize 
the penetration of an CEdipus. 

——., near Edinburgh, 

26th July 1820. \ 


DESCRIPTION OF A ROMAN VILLA 
NEAR BLENHEIM. 


Axnout three miles from Blenheim, 
near the village of Northleigh, at a 
short distance from the river Even- 
lode, and about half a mile to the 
right of the turnpike road from Wood- 
stock to Witney, a discovery was made 
in the year 1813, which is in the 
highest ‘degree interesting to every 
lover of antiquity, ‘The Reverend Dr 
Brown, rector of an adjoining parish, 


Roman Villa. 
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in one of his walks, observed several 
fragments of Roman bricks and tiles, 
which induced him to cause research- 
es to be made on the spot where they 
were found. The foundations of an 
extensive building were soon traced, 
but the examination was deferred till 
the year 1815, when a large room and 
several passages were discovered, or- 
namented with tessellated pavements, 
evidently of Roman construction, On 
this being communicated to the late 
Duke of Marlborough, to whom the 
land belonged, his Grace gave orders 
for continuing the work, and a house 
to be built on the spot, for the resi- 
dence of a person to prevent the de- 
predations of the antiquary, who 
might probably prefer seeing a part 
of these reliques of the Romans in his 
own collection, to a view of them on 
their original site. The building ap- 
pears to have been a Roman villa, ori- 
ginally forming a quadrangle of about 
200 feet square, and which had for 
ages past been entirely buried in the 
earth. A plan of this villa is publish- 
ed by Mr Hakewill, describing the 
form, dimensions, &c. of the different 
apartments discovered up to De- 
cember 1816, ‘The principal room is 
covered over to prevent its receiving 
injury by exposure to the weather, as 
is also a large wari bath in excellent 
preservation ; the flues round it re- 
main, and also the pillars of the hy- 
pocaust, and even part of the pipe 
which conveyed away the water. 
Other baths have been found in dif- 
ferent parts of the building. The 
room No. 1, in Mr Hakewill’s plan, 
richly merits the attention of the cu- 
riouss It has a tessellated pavement, 
with a hypocaust under it, which 
clenriy points out the mede of warm- 
ing the apartments of the Romans. 
Its dimensions are 33 feet by 20. In 
another covered room near this a quan- 
tity of wheat, turned black by age, is 
preserved, which was found in one of 
the apartinents. Several broken arti- 
cles of earthenware have been dis- 
covered, and one small urn very little 
damaged. The mariner of laying the 
tesseliated pavement is clearly percep- 
tible: it differs totally from our me-.. 
thod of paving, and is well calculated 
to preserve the rooms from the damp-. 
ness of the earth. A few silver, and. 
many other coins have been dug up, 
which are carefully ; tha: 
latest is a coin of the Emperor Arca~ - 
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dius, who died in 408. The Romans 
left Britain entirely in the year 448 ; 
therefore the remains of this = 
must be at least 1370 years old, an 


probably of much greater antiquity, 


as the Romans were in ion of 
the greater part of this country nearly 
400 years. : 
Independent of the antiquarian at- 
tractions of this spot, it possesses al- 
most unrivalled natural beauties, and 
the fie taste of the Romans is emi- 
nently displayed their ereeting a 
villa in this delightful vale. It ap- 
rs to be the very place which the 
fate Mr Warton mentions in his his- 
tory of Kiddington, as having once 
been a a conjecture 
probably from seeing some 
ieces of aticient red tile occasionally 
ced up by the plough. We under- 
stand that Mr Hakewill intends pub- 
lishing a complete account of this very 
interesting discovery, and we hope 
that he wil) not long delay the grati- 
fication such a publication must af- 
ford to the historian and the anti- 


quary. 


Strangers who wish to visit this 
place, will find it a pleasant ride or 
walk from Blenheim Park, through 
Combe Gate, to which the keeper will 
conduct them. A person resides on 
the spot who points out the different 
apartments, &c. to visitors. 


SONG. 


WiTH me, my love, no midnight feast, 
Will charm away the wintry hours, 
Th’ illumin'd hall I promise not, 
Nor revellers to fill our bow’rs. 
With me, my love, those costly gems 
No more thy shining locks must wreathe, 
But by oar lattice flow’rs shall bloom, 
And honey'd fragrance round us breathe. 
Then oh | my fairest, do not frown, 
Bid me not from thy smiles depart ; 
I offer thee a soul of love, 
I offer thee a faithful heart ! 


SCOTTISH IMITATION OF THE FIFTH 
ODE OF THE FIRST BOOK OF HORACE. 


Qitis multa gracilis te puer in rosa,” §e. 
Waar gracefu’ youth wi’ sweet perfumes 
Cuddles thee, Annie, ’mang the blumes 


Of roses in the lone gteen cave ? 
For wham thy tresses wave 


In ringlets artlessly ? 


Poetry. 


Aug. 


He wha unwittan o” thy art 

Thinks fondly he has a’ thy heart, 
Presses thee, sweetness a’, an’ luve, 
Thinks nocht will e’er thy kindness muye. 


How aften in some distant year 

He'll weep to think on hours sae dear, 
When ye war kind—an’ sigh to see 
You changed like the simmer sea, 
When rude wins blaw tempestuously ? 


Unhappy, wham your untried charms 

Shinan allure—but my alarms 

Frae them are over—lI’ve escap'd 

Frae shipwreck wi’ my garments dipp'd 

In Luve’s salt wave—and on the wall 

i’ve hung them dri , to recal 

The vows and offerings due by me 

To the Great Ruler o’ the Sea ! H. 
Greenock. 


LOVE. 


*T1s sweet to love—to see the tear 
Into the eye of Beauty starting, 
The melancholy sigh to hear 
When thou art trom thy fair one part- 
ing. 
*Tis sweet to think that thou shalt share 
When thou in foreign lands art wand’. 


ring, 
The spotless spirit’s fervent prayer 
That ever on thy fate is pond'ring. 
*Tis sweet to think that there is one,. 
Though few of fellow men regard thee, 
That shall, when all thy toils are done, 
For all thy weary toils reward thee. 


Tis sweet to love—divinely sweet 
To feel that bosom fondly beating, 
When thou, in happier days, shalt meet 
With her—and part not after mentee 


TO LYDIA. 


( Translated from Cornelius Gallus.) 
Tuy beauteous skin, my Lydia dear, 
Like Indian ivory polish’d bright, 
Outshines the milk and lily fair, 
Mingled with roses red and white. 


ere sweet maid, spread forth thy 


Ty 
In ringlets like the sparkling gold ; 
Thy lovely neck and shoulders bare, 
Let me their naked charms behold. 


From thy dark eye-brows, arching sleek, 
Open thy starry eyes on me ; 

Thy Tyrian-purple-coloar’d cheek, 
In e of beauty, let me see. 


coral im 
5 
Drink with thy breath into heart 
_ My mingling spirit, mad with love 
Greenock. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


On Tuesday, Ist August, the Senatus 
Academicus of the University of Edinburgh 
conferred the degree of Doctor in Medicine 
on the following Gentlemen, (121 in num. 
ber,) after having gone through the ap- 
pointed examinations, and publicly de- 
tended their inaugural dissertations :— 


Of Scotland. 

William Aiton, + De Politela Medica. 

J. Wilson Anderson, — Medica™entis que 
in Cerebrum agunt. 

Robert Baikie, . — Rubeola. 

George Barclay, . — Peste. 

Alexander Baxter, . — Febre Remittente. 

Wm. Forrester Bow, — Rubeola, ejusque 
Communicatione Artificiosa. 

Andrew Bullions, — Typho. 

William Burn, . — Febre Mediterra- 
nea. 

Donald Butter, Hydrophobia. 

George D. Cameron, — Cynanche Laryn- 

ea. 

Ninian R. Cheyne, — Emphysemate. 

John Cochran, Hemiplegia. 

James Crawford, . — Ictero. 

Walter Graham, . — Hepatitide. 

George Grant, . — Hepatitide. 

William Guland, . — Sanguinis Detrac- 
tione. 

William Hamilton, — Dyspepsia. 

James Kellie, . .« — Morbo Epidemico 
qui nomine Cholera Spasmodica per In- 
diam Orientalem nuper grassatus est. 

Patrick M*Donell, — Syncope Anginosa. 

Samuel M‘Gavin, . — Rheumatismo A- 
cuto et Chronico. 

James M‘Gregor, , — Cataracta. 

John Millar, . — Renibus. 

William Munro, — Febre  Intermit- 
tente. 

ali. 

J. Stewart Ramsay, — Ceeli Ratione Va- 
letudinis Imperatrice. 

A. John Robertson, — Diabete Mellito 
Simplice, 

John Seott - — Febre Biliosa Ori- 
entali 

Andrew Simson, . Hydrothorace. 

J. Craig Somerville, — Syphilide et ejus 
Curatione sine Hy: 

William Spier, . “— Sedibus Dotum 
Generis Intellectui Inserven- 

Alexander Turnbull, — Ascite Saccato. 


Wm. Beecraft, . De Usuet AbusuS 
Missione in Febribus. 
Vil, 


Robert Buchanan, De Scarlatina. 

John Butter, . . — Ophthalmia. 

J. William Calvert; — Vaccine vere Tes- 
timoniis. 

Alexander Clarke, . — Pneumonia, 

John Crawford, . — Quibusdam Fes 
bris Epidemice Varietatibus. 

Robert Dymond, . — Morbis Artuum. 
quibusdam. _ 

Tho. Stamp Edger, — Regimine Febrien- 
tium. 

Tho, Curry Elliot, — Primo Nascentis 
Spiritu. 


Henry Goldwyer, . Ischuria Vesicali. 


Thomas Grimston, -— Hydrope. 


_-modico. 
William Harland, . — Ascite. 

Edward Jessop, .. — Hepatitide. 
Robert M. Kerrison, — Neuralgia Faciet 
Spasmodica. ; 
Richard Kennard, . — Delirio Ebrioso- 

rum proprio. 
John Gogill Leath, . — Phthisi, Ceeloque 
Phthisi Idoneo. 
Edward L’Oste, . — Rheumatismo. 
Alexander Moore, . — Dyspepsia et Me- 
lancholia Dyspeptica. ' 
Trevor Mortis, . — Variis Sententiis 
quod ad Contagii Vires in Morbis Pesti- 
lentibus. 

John Nesbitt, . . — Exercitationc. — 

Robert Paget, Calculorum Uri- 
ne Natura. 

Henry Goffe Parken, — Neuralgia. 

Frederick F. Quin, . — Arsenico- 

Henry Reeder, . » — Affectibus Cor- 
dis. 


Tho. H. Ridgway, . — Pneumonia, — 
Chas. Julius Roberts, — Dieta et Regi- 
mine Phthisicorum. 
Wm. Blake Satterley, — Balnei Frigidi 
Calidique usu in Febribus. 

Thomas Slacke, . . — Morbis Pressu 
Sanandis. 

Ashby Smith, . - — Lepra 


Charles Thomas, . — Hydrope Tria 


Precipua Corporis Cava afliciente. 
William Thomas, . — Apoplexia. 
Corden Thomson, — Temperie Corpo- 

ris Humani. 

Charles Vinall, —Morbis Capite 
sauciate ortis. 
From Ireland, . 
James Allen, . . De Cynanche Tonsil- 
lari. 


John Armstrong, . — Hematisi. 


Joseph Wm. Austen, — Purpura Hemor- 
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David Brereton, De Uteri Hamor- 


Francis Burton, . — Agitatione 
Nervosa Vulneribus Scloppetariis quan- 


-doque inflicta. 
Francis Corban, . Cynanche 
Tonsillari. 
James Crawford, . —Strictura in 
Urethra, 
Patrick Cussen, - = Typho. 


John Evans, . Colica Biliosa 


inter Tropica. 
Robert Evans, . Apoplexia. 
Patrick Glissan, — Phthisi Pul- 
monali. 


Copeland Grattan, . — Ophthalmia. 
Samuel Holmes, . Dysenteria. 
Robert Hickson, . . — Fistula Lach- 


bus Harvey, . == Diabete Mel- 
James Kenny, FebrePuerpe- 
Henry King, . + — Febre Gibral- 


Thomas Love, . . — Hepatitide. 
Thomas Luby, . .. = Hepatitide A- 


Peter M‘Intyre, . . — Causis Arteri- 
Joseph Joy Magee, , — Phthisi Pul- 
Montague. Mi. Syphilide. 
Vion ue ei on 
Nichole Mididletout, — Ascite Abdo- 
minali. 
Alexander Moore, . — Pneumonia. 
Francis Moran, . — Respiratione. 
Patrick Murphy, . . = Astlmate, 
Dionysius Murray, . — Tabe Mésen- 
terica. 
Steele Murray, . 
Tunica Vaginalis. 
Thomas Murray, . . — Respiratione. 
William H. Neligan, . — Erysipelate., 
James Pope, . = Angina Pece 
toris. 


Win. Thotfias Raokin, . — Rheumatis- 


Richard B. Teulon, . — Asthmate. 

Richard Fetnatn Walsh, — Apoplexia _ 
. Sanguinea. 

Hugh B. Whiteford, . Hepatitide. 

Wm. Maxwell Wilson, . — Dyspepsia. 

George Ww « Acris Effecti- 
bus in Corpus Humanum. 


Hydrocele 


Col 4 Renum Pa- 
thernatibus. 
rumcen ol woud 803 ial 
Hermin Fred. Kilian,’ . ‘De Nervi Glosso- 


20,000, and” con 


From Canada. 
John Stephenson, . . De Velosynthesi. 


From America, 
Samuel Annan, . + De Apoplexia 
Sanguinea. 
Thomas Young Simons, — Somno. 


From West Indies. 
Gordon Warner, . . De Ophthalmia. 


From Jamaica, 
Edward John Spence, De Hepatis Fune- 
tionibus. 


William Turner, . . — Scarlatina, 


From Barbadoes. 
James Austin, . ~. De Hepatitide. 
Mw. James Chapman, . — Affectib us A. 
nimi. 
Francis Cobham, . . — Dyspepsia. 


From Antigua. 
Samuel Sedgwick, . De Rheumatis- 
mo. 


From Honduras. 
Francis Young, . . De Podagra. 


From East Indies. 
George Alex. Kennedy, De Tetano. | 
George Waddell; . . — Enteritide. 

We are happy to observe, that the repu- 
tation of this University, as a school of Me- 
dicine, is still on the increase. From the 
above list it will be seen, that not less than 
one hundred and twenty-one gentlemen, 
from all parts of the world, received the 
degree of Doctor in Medicine on Tuesday 
last ; a greater number, we believe, than 
have passed in one year at any former 
riod. A considerable proportion of these, 
wever, were gentlemen who had i 
viously served their country in the medical 
departments of the army and navy. The 
ayia took place in the new hall of 
¢ Museum, certainly one of the finest 
rooms in this part of the kingdom, and the 
whole had a very impressive effect. "| 
New Metal._Mr 'N. Mill said, to 
gold, anid possessing some of its - 
ties, which he calls Aurum millium. In 
colour it resembles 60s. gold, and is near- 
ly as heavy in specific gravity as jeweller’s 
gold. Jt is ‘malleable, and has the pros 
perty of not easily tarnishing. It is hard 
ing. 

| om a diamond, said to be worth 
tly one of the 
tin the world, was among ‘the spoils 
of the and is now 
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Amethysts——A block of amethyst has 
been sent from Brazil to Calcutta, four 
cect in circumference, and weighing 98 Ibs. 

New Voyage—The French Govern- 
ment is preparing a voyage to Lapland. It 
is to proceed beyond the North Cape, into 
the Frozen Ocean, and is expected to ter- 
minate about the end of September this 


ear. 
, Steam Brig.—Le Voyageur, steam brig, 
which sailed from L’Orient for Senegal on 
the 18th of October, arrived safely at the 
place of its destination, after a voyage of 
sixteen days. This is the first steam vessel 
that sailed from a French port, on a voy- 
age of any length. ; . 

Carriage with Sails.—A carriage with 
sails has lately been exhibited at Paris. It 
appears that this carriage is of English 
construction ; the object of the inventor is 
to substitute sails for horses, and the me- 
chanism is simple and ingenious. 

Crime in France.—The following is a 
report of the number of persons imprisoned 
in France, on the first of July 1819:— 
Accused, 8274. Sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a term less than a year, 2389— 
to compulsory labours, during their cone 
finement, 1160.—to labour of a miscellane- 
ous description, 435—to solitary confine- 
ment, 9521, of whom 6206 are men, and 
3315 womene—to one year’s imprisonment 
and upwards, 9824, of whom 7158 are 
men, and 2666 women.—Total, 31,603. 

Scientific Voyage.—A Paris journal con- 
tains the following details respecting the 
scientific expedition undertaken by M. Frey- 
cinet, commander of the Uranie sloop of war. 
In March 1819, the Uranie cast anchor 
in the harbour .of Amatuc at Gaum, one 
of the Marian Islands: after remaining 
there fifteen days, she proceeded to the 
Sandwich Islands, and from thence to 
Port Jackson, where, it appears, she arriv- 
ed in December 1819. After leaving Gaum, 
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cars, 1426 regular priests, and 873 al- 
moners of colleges and hospitals, ‘The 
number of priests regularly officiating, in- 
cluding those who do not receive pay from 
the treasury, amounts to 36,185. 1361 
French priests died in the year 1819; and 
in the same year there were 1401 ordina- 
tions. There are 106 female congrega- 
tions, possessing altogether 1721 establish- 
ments, which contain 11,752 sisters. It is 
estimated that these charitable women ad- 
minister relief to nearly 69,000 sick per- 
sons, and gratuitously instruct 63,000 poor 
ehildren.— Zit. Gaz. 

Pompeii.—In the prosecution of the ex- 
eavation at Pompeii, several buildings have 
lately been laid open in the fine street 
leading to the Temples of ‘Isis and Hercu- 
les, and to the theatre. In one house 
some surgical instruments of excellent 
workmanship have been found, and several 
well executed paintings of fruit and ani- 
mals. 

Russia.—In the course of last winter, 
the Russian government established, for 
the use of travellers slong the Gulf of 
Finland, from Petersburg to Cronstadt, 
guard-houses, at the distance of every three 
wrests, or from one French half league to 
another. These are kept well warmed, 
and so carefully attended to, that none need 
object, ing the night there. On the 
tops of the buildings were réverberatory 
lamps, to be seen at a distance, and in fog- 
gy weather, large bells are kept constantly, 
ringing, to recall strayed travellers. The 
road is also indicated by y % poles with 
flags, on both sides, at due distances. A- 
bout half way, 4 capital inn has been built, 
plentifully stored with every necessary, to 
warm and comfort the body, and cheer the 

irits. 

Professor Rask, in a letter dated 19th of 
October last, announces his arrival at Mos- 
dok, on the Terek, after having crossed 


the course of the Uranie,though tediousand over from Astracan, with a caravan of one SS 
difficult, was fertile in important and cu- hundred carriages. With the 

rious results. Some valuable. observations on an Armenian merchant, he was only 
magnetism were made at Waigion and at Christian in‘the party; he speaks highly, 
Diely, the, chief P establishment however, ‘of tlie cordiality of their man- 

the isle of Timor,,. At. Waigion, an isl»; troubles with which the Cauca- 

and on the equator, observations . were sian districts are agitated will prevent him ae 
made on the pendulum, which arelikely to from studying “the ‘language and manners a 

be useful in the measurement.of the earth. of the inhabjtants, nor will he beable to Br 


Numerous geographical errors have been > 
rectified by the counted performed on 
board the Uranie; a great number of 
plans and charts have been drawn up, and 
It 18 expected that the vessel will bring 
_to France a valuable collection, of 
rawings and objectsof natural historys 
A Russian frigate, om voyage, of, dis 
covery, was at Port. Jackson,at the same 
ume with the 
French 
are at present in France 2849 cu- 


Tates, 22,244 temporary eurates, 530] vi- 


execute his original project of repairing to 
India by land, from the wars in the cast~ 
ern regions of Persia. _ But he, purposes 
explonng the western tracts of that empire, 
and on reaching the coast, to take shipping 
in ¢ vend, adot 
Sour-KrouteerEvery Russian family, 
from that of the boor to the nobleman, as 
also the foreigner settled in the country, bs 
for ihe supply of their numerous native Ad 
servants as well as .themselyesy, layin 
their stock of cabbage, or make their sour- i 
krout, about the month of October, before a 
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the setting in of the winter frost, and 
pare it im the following manner: They 
take a large strong-made wooden vessel, or 
eask, with which every family is furnished, 
in resemblance of the salt-beef cask of the 
Scotch farmers, capable of containing as 
much as is sufficient for the winter's con- 
sumption of the family. They then gradu- 
ally break down or chop the cabbage, de- 
ived entirely of the loose outside green 
into very small pieces, beginning 
with one or two cabbages at the bottom of 
the cask, and adding others at intervals, 
pressing and rubbing them by means of a 
wooden spade, against the sides of the cask, 
when they crumble as it were into a rough 
ual powder, until the vessel is nearly 
full. They then place a heavy weight up- 
on the top of it, and allow it to stand near 
to the peach stove, or any other warm 
, for four er five days, by which time 
wt will have undergone fermentation, and 
be ready for use. Whilst the cabbage is 
passing through the process of fermentation 
now mentioned, a very disagreeable heavy 
fetid acid smell is exhaled from it; and 
this is strongly perceptible to the olfactory 
nerves of a person passing near the outside 
ef the house in which the preparation of 
the sour-krout is going on. ‘They then re- 
move the cask toa cool situation, and keep 
it always covered up. Aniseeds are strew- 
ed among the layers of the cabbage during 
its preparation, and they communicate a 
peculiar fluvou. wo the sour-krout at an af- 
ter period. 

In the boiling of the sour-krout, and 
preparation of it for the use of the table, 
two hours are the least period which they 
allow it to be on the fire, and it forms an 
excellent, nutritious, and at the same time 
agreeable antiscorbutic for winter use. For 
the greater part of the year, this article, in 
one form or another, supplies a daily dish 
to the table of the Russian peasant. It 
may be made use of, forming a separate 
dish by itself, made into soup, or along 
with boiled animal food. 

Africa—Two new Observatories are 
projected; one at the expence of Govern- 
ment at the Cape of Geod Hope, with an 
astronomer, assistants, Ac. and the other 


at Cainbridge, partly at the expence of the 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


[Aug. 
nt and partly by public subscrip- 


Egypt.—It appears that M. Frediani, 
an Italian, Soapeaial in arriving at the 


Island of Oases in the Desert, whereon — 
stands the ‘Temple of Jupiter Ammon. He 


_ Greece.—Since the 15th of February, 
St Maure, one of the Ionian Isles, has been 
a prey to alarms occasioned by earthquakes, 
Onthe 2ist of February, a dead subterrane- 
Ous noise was heard, which was succeeded 
by a violent storm. These phenomena 
were followed by the shock of an earth. 

uake so violent, that part of the great 
y arama fell down, and the bridge across 
the channel was shattered in several places, 
The square situated in the centre of the 
town sank sensibly; the Church of St 
Sauveur was soon a heap of ruins; the 
walls of St Martin’s Church were much 
damaged ; several houses fell down, and 
others were so much damaged that the in- 
habitants were unable to shelter themselves 
from the heavy rain which followed the 
earthquake. A little island has recently 
been Soameihe supposed to have been the 
cause of the late earthquakes ;—the Aid, 
Captain Smith, has sailed to examine the 
island. St Maure continues in a most de- 
plorable condition, the soil being in a state 
of continual oscillation. A violent shock 
took place on the 6th of April, in a mar- 
shy spot, accompanied by a strong smell of 
sulphur. 

United States.—The United States have 
established their pretensions to an island 
in the Pacific Ocean, in an easterly situa- 
tion, between the 9th and 10th degrees of 
latitude, and which bears the name of Ma- 
dison. Captain Porter, commander of the 
American trigate Essex, first landed there 
in November 1813, and a fort has since 
been erected with sixteen cannon, by the 
consent of the inhabitants, 

Arakatska.—Ilt has lately been stated, 
that there grows ih Santa Fe de Bayota, a 
root more nourishing and prolific than the 
potatoe. It is called Arakatska, and re- 
sembles the Spanish chestnut in taste and 
firmness. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


‘A new General Biography has been 
planned, to owe defects and 
imperfections of the existing works, which - 
have Jong been. a disgrace to our national: 
literature. Instead of being in 
cal order, by which every new edition of 


such works destroys every former one, it is 
proposed to arrange the new work in the 
natural order of time, with Alphabeti+ 
cal Indexes for reference; and to add an 
extra volume of recent characters every 8¢- 
ven or ten years. It is also proposed 40 
insert eminent persons of all conditions, 
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particularly sovereigns, and all great Dr Leach is preparing 4 Synopsis of 
eer —_- who by a strange es British Mollusca; being an Arrangement 
jection are omitted in other general works. of Bivalve and Univalve Shells, i 
Closely printed, it will extend to twenty to the Animals inhabiting them, inte 
volumes octav9, the size of the Monthly as an Introduction to the Study of Con. 
Magazine, and it is intended to publish a chology, illustrated with plates. 
part containing the third of a volume per =A Natural Arrangementof British Plants, 
month, till the whole is completed. Asan according to their mutual Relations, as 
appropriate illustration of such a work, pointed out by Jussieu, De Candolle, 
cach part will contain about 20 portraits, Brown, and other, scientific Botanists ; with 
and the series at least 1200, engraved from ‘their Characters, Differences, Synonyms, 
the most authentic originals. Such awork Descriptions, and Uses: the whole pre- 
will vie with the best books of the same ceded by an Introduetion to Botany, with 
kind published on the continent. figures illustrative ef the terms, will soon 

George Colman, Esq. is printing in be published, by Samuel Frederick Gray, 
quarto, Posthumous Letters, addressed to Apothecary, Lecturer on Botany and the 
Francis Colman, and George Colman the Materia Medica, and author of the Sup- 
Elder; with annotations and remarks. plement to the Pharmacopezias. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai, by The History of the Causes and Effects 
the late John Lewis Burckhardt, are pre- of the Rhenish Confederacy will be publish- 
paring for publication, consisting of, 1. ed ina few days in 8vo, from the Italian 
A Journey from Aleppo to Damascus. 2. of the Marquis Luchessini. 

A Tour in the District of Mount Libanus Karly in August will be published, in 
and Antilibanus. 3. A Tour in the Hau- quarto, with twelve plates, A Guide to the 
ran. 4, A second Tour in the Hauran. Stars, being an easy Method of knowing 
5. A Journey from Damascus, through the relative position of all the principal Fix- 


Arabia Petra and the Desert El Ty, to ed Stars, from the first to the third M 
Cairo. 6. A Tour in the Peninsula of nitude, on either Hemisphere, yenistholg 


Mount Sinai. 

The Brothers; a Monody: and other 
Poems, by Charles Abraham Elton, Esq. 
will soon be published. 

MrJohnstone, Schoolmaster of Stanmore, 


those which are useful for finding the 
Longitude at Sea; by Henry Brooke, for- 
merly a senior Officer in the naval service 
of the Kast India Company. 

An elegant quarto volume, called Devo- 


is printing a Grammar of Classical Litera- nia, consisting of a poem in five cantos, 
ture, whose object it is to condense the Ele- descriptive of the most interesting Scenery, 
ments of Ancient Geography, Mythology, natural and artificial, in the County of 
Manners, Customs, &c. of the Greeks and Devon, interspersed with Historical Anec- 
Romans, and include all the information doves and Legendary Tales, by the Rev. G. 
on those subjects, which at present is scat- Woodley, of St Mary’s, Scilly, will speedi- 
tered through numerous volumes. ly be published. ; 
Mr Joseph Swan, Surgeon to the Lin- Mr Fitch, of Stepney, has in the press, 
coln County Hospital, has in the press, a a small work, entitled, The Monitor’s Ma- 
Dissertation on the Treatment of Morbid nual, or Figures made easy; for the use 
Local Affections of Nerves, to which the of Schools. It consists of a new and sim- 
Jacksonian prize of the College of Surgeons ple arrangement of the four elementary 
was adjudged. rules of Arithmetic, with the Author’s me- 
Mr William Allen, L.M.R.M.S.E. &c. thod of teaching ; whereby any number of 
Lecturer on Chemical Philosophy, and on pupils, from three to three hundred, ma 
= Human Mind, &c. has in the pre be instructed ina superior manner, wi 
ectures on the Temper and Spirit of the rfect ease, by one person. 
Christian Religion. P'The next of he Monthly Journal 
Mr Robinson has just completed a vo- of Voyages and Travels will consist of 
lume illustrative of the Antiquities of Stoke > Brackenbridge’s Voyage to Buenos Ayres, 
Newington.—Among theportraits are those &c., giving an account of the American 
of Dr Sutton, Dr Watts, Mr Day,.Dr Mission, to those provinces. 
Gaskin, and Daniel De Foe. Dr Prout announces an Inquiry into the 
_ Sketches, on 48 quarto plates, represent- Nature and Medical Treatment of those 
ing the Native Tribes, Animals, and See- Diseases.connected with a Deranged Action 
nery of Southern‘ Africa, from Drawings of the Urinary Organs, especially Gravel 
nade by the late Mr 8. Daniell, engraved and Calculus. 
by Mr William Daniell, are impreparation. © Mr E. Howittis , Selections 
A new edition of Capper’s Topographi- from Letters written during a Tour in the 
cal Dictionary being in. the correc- United states, in 1811, illustrative of the 
Hons of errors or omissions in theformer Native Indians, and of the Emigrants. 
ulitions are earnestly solicited from persons J..W. We English, of W 
who are anxious to see their own residences. rough, ds ing a 


described. and Surgical. including an effece 
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tual anethod of removing = 
from the throat, commonly called Wens. 


‘The second volume of Dr Morell’s His- 

wry of England, to the close of the Reign 
or the ‘Third, and which completes 
the series of Studies in History, will be 
published in a few days. 

Mr in, a Member of the French 
Institute, just published the Military 

of his Voyages into Great Britain. 

his part, complete in itself, is composed 

of 2 vols. 4to, with plates, folio, beautiful- 
ly engraved. 

A Select Cabinet of Natural History, 
with 26 elegant coloured plates, by the late 
Dr Shaw, is nearly ready. 

EDINBURGH. 

An Appendix to Dr Gilchrist’s Guide to 
the Hindoostanee, in which every word in 
that very valuable work will be explained, 
and marked with the Initial Roman 
Letter of the name of the language, whe- 
ther Ilinduwee, Sanscrit, Arabic, or Persic, 
from which it appears to be derived ; by 
Alexander Nivison, Preacher of the Gos- 

, and ‘Teacher of the Oriental Languages 
yw Edinburgh. 

The. editor of the additional volume to 
the recently published History of Renfrew- 
shire, having now made considerable pro- 
gress in the work, announces to the noble- 
men and gentlemen more immediately con- 
nected with the district referred to, and to 
the inhabitants generally of the county, the 
near approach ef the period at which his 
volume will be put to press. He would, 
at the same time, respectfully but earnest- 
ly solicit the assistance of all who may be 
xble to render it, towards making the se- 


cond volume complete, not orily in itself, 
but as correcting any inaccuracies that may 
have crept into the first. Notices of either 
omissions or errors observed in the first 
volume will be gratefully received, and 
pointedly attended to. ‘The loan of books, 
maps, plans, engravings, drawings, sketches, 
or documents of any kind, illustrative of 
the history, antiquities, scenery, or bio- 
graphy, of the county, will be esteemed a 
icular favour, and thankfully acknow- 
; of the articles lent, the prestest 
care will be taken; and they will be re- 
turned when and whither the owners may 
direct. Of the appendix to this concluding 
volume, a prominent article will consist of 
* Additions relative to the History of Fa. 
milies, and to the Transmission of Proper. 
ty in Renfrewshire.” Contributions to- 
wards this are especially solicited. Com- 
munications may be addressed to the Edi. 
tor, care of Mr Thomas Dick, successor to 
Mr H. Crichton, Bookseller, Paisley. 

A Compendium of the New System of 
Mineralogy ; by Professor Mohs, as taught 
by him at Freyberg. 

In a few months will be published, in 
ove volume 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds. the Liter- 
ary ye of Galloway from the earliest 

hod to 


— e present time, with an hin xe 
ix, containing Notes Ecclesiastical and 
Miscellaneous ; by ‘Thomas Murray. 

A Fourth Edition of Cuvier’s Theory of 
the Earth, and an Account of Cuvier's 
Geological Discoveries ; by Professor Jame- 
son. 8vo, with plates. ’ 

Mr John Mackenzie, of Glasgow, will 
shortly publish a Treatise on the Diseases 
of the Eye, y 
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of Engraved Copper- 
plates, by the most esteemed Artists, with 
um Index of the stibjects; forming part of 
the: stock of Hurst, Robinson,’ and Co. 
Qs. niu x34 


Lackington and Co.'s Catalogue of’ Dic. 
tionarivs,-Classics, and School Books. 
& Genera) Index of the first Forty Num- 
bers: of the Classical and Biblical Jour- 
James Rusher’s (of Reading) C 
of Books in Theology and 


ture. 
‘Catalogue of Books for 1820, by Payne 
Baynes's of an exten. 
ection of Ancient and Modern 


A Cata rt of a small Col, 


in Morocco, Russia, and elegant bindings ; 


lately purchased, and now selling at the 
ptices wffixed to each article, by William, 
Clarke, New Bond Stréet. os mile 
“A Treatise on Heat, Flame, and Coty- 
bustion ; by T. H. Parley.” 28. 6d. 
CLASSICS. 
Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek 
‘with the Comments and Illustrations 
Weiland and others; by William Tooke, 
F.R.S. 2.yols. 4to. L. 5, 5s. bds. | 
'Amyntas, a Tale of the Woods; fro 
the Italian of 'Torquato Tasso; by 
Hunt. foo Bvo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
The Classical Jo No. XLi5 cam- 
prising a great variety of Classical, Bibli, 
cal, and Oriental Literature. Gs. 
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Delphin and Variorum Classics, 
XVIII, (Tacitus) 1s. 
Scapula Lexicon, Gr. Lat. cum Indici- 
bus Grae. et Lat. consilio et cura J. Bai- 
ley 3 Opera et Studio J. R. Major A, B. 
editum 4to, L. 5, 5s. 

the Naturalist 

Dion, a Tragedy ; and the ’ 
a Comedy ; by G. A. Rhodes, M.D. 2s, 6d. 

Aguilhar, a Tragedy; by H. M. Twed- 
dell. 8vo. 4s. 

The Fate of Galas, a Melo-Drama ; by 
Thomas Dibdin. 1s. Gd. 

Sappho, a Tragedy ; by F. Grillparzer: 
translated from the German, and adapted 
to the English Stage. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Abdallah; or, the Arabian Martyr; s 
Christian Drama, in 3 acts. 1s, Gd. 

EDUCATION. 

The Biographical Class-Book, consisting 
of 500 Lives, with 150 Portraits; by the 
Rey. J. Goldsmith. 6s. 6d. bound. 

A System of Education for the Infant 
King of Rome, and other French Princes 
of the Blood; drawn up by the Imperial 
Council of State, under the personal su- 
perintendence of the Emperor Napoleon. 
8vo. Ss. bds. ue 

The Principles of Education, Intellectual, 
Moral, and Physical; by the Rev. Lant 
Carpenter. 8vo.. 12s. : 

Karly Education ; or, the Management 
of Children considered, with a view to 
their future Character ; by Miss Appleton. 
8vo. 10s, 6d. bds. 

Les Proteges du Dix-huitiéme Siécle; 
Histoire Religieuse en Morale ; Ma- 
dame D * 12mo. 

Les Ogres du Seiziéme Siécle Conte des 
ne Historique. 12mo; par Madame 

FINE ARTS. 

Part X. of Picturesque Delineations of 
the Southern Coast of England ; engraved 
by W. B. and G. Cooke, from drawings 
by J. M. W. Tutier, R. iA. Sc. Royal 
4to. 12s, Gd. 

Select Views of the Principal Ruins of 
Rome; with a, Panoramit Outline of the 
Modern City by, H. 
Abbott, Esq. 3 Nos. L.1, Is. each. 

Pyne’s History of the Royal Residen- 
ces in England, illustrated by 100 Graphic 
Representations of the State Apartments, 
coloured. 3 L.25, 4s. 

or large L. 37, 

Sketches Musteative of the Manners and 

ostumes of Italy, Switzerland,and France, 
with coloured and descriptive letter- 


by R. Bri 4 
No. I, royal 4to. 


A Catalogue of the Pictures at Grosvenor 
House, London; containing Etchings of 

vach pies ure ; by John, Young, Keeper 
of the British Institution. 
int 
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_ GEOGRAPHY. 

G Descriptive Delineations of 
the Island of Van Dieman’s Land, one of 
the dependencies of New South Wales; by 
Lieutenant C. Jefferys, R. N. 8vo. 5s. 

GEOLOGY. 

_ A New Geological Map of England and 
Wales, reduced trom Smith's aaa exhi- 
biting a general View of the Stratification 
of the Country ; intended as an Klementary 
Map. 4s. 

_ A Geological Map of England, coloured, 
with a Memoir and an Index to the Hills; 
by G. B. Greenough, F. R. S. &e. Presi- 
dent of the Geological Society, on 6 sheets. 
L. 6, 6s, or L. 7, 10s. on rollers, or ina 
case. 

HISTORY, 

The History of Spain, from the earliest 
ages to the return of Ferdinand VII. in 
1614. 12mo. 8s. Gd. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of History ; 
accompanied with Notes and Engravings ; 
by the Rev. Bloomfield. 4to. L. 1. 

History of British Indias by J. Mill, 
6 vols. 8vo. L.3, 128. 

The Parliamentary. Debates compris- 
ing the Session Nov. 23, 1819, to Feb. 28, 
1820, the close of the reign of George II. 
This work commenced with the year 1803 ; 
and forms a continuation to the present 
time of the work entitled, ** The Parlia- 
mentary History of England, from the 
earliest period, viz. 1066.” Vol. XL1.in 
royal 8vo. L, !,. 6d. 

LAW. 

A Law Glossary of the Latin, Greek, 
Norman, French, and other languages in- 
terspersed in the Commentaries; by Sir. 
William Blackstone, and various Law 
Treatises upon each branch of the profes- 
sion, translated into English, and alpha- 
betically “arranged by Thomas Taylor. 
Bvo. Ys. 

A Treatise on the Law of Dower, with 
a view to the modern practice of Convey- 
T. Park, of Lincoln’s Inn, 


and Proceedings for High Treason; and 
other Crimes and Misdemeanours, from the 
earliest period to the present time, with 
Notes and other Illustrations. i 
by T. B. Howell, Esq. F. R. Ss 
and continued. by his Son, ‘Thomas Jones 
Howell, Esq. Royal 8vo. L.1, lle Gd, 
boards. Vol. XXVIII. being: VIL. ‘of 
MEDICINE. 
An Historie Sketch of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, Extent, and Mortality of the Canta- 
ious Fever Epidemic in Ireland, during 
the «yea, 1817-18-19,. wits numerous 
. Tables; and an Appendix, containing 
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Education for the Bar ; by Thomas 
Ruggles, Esq. 18mo. 
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rious Documents illustrative of its general 
history, and of the system of management 
adapted for its suppression; by William 
Hartz, M. B. 

Cases of a Serious Morbid Affection. 
chiefly occurring after Delivery, Miscarri- 
age, &c. &c.; by Marshall Hall, M. D. 
&c. 8vo. 4s. 

Instructions for the Relief of the Sick 
Poor in some diseases of frequent occur- 


rence. l18mo. Is. 6d. 


Medical Jurisprudence ; a Disserta 
on Infanticide in its relations to Physiology 
and Jurisprudence; by William Hutchin- 
sop, M. D. F. L. S. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

MISCELLANIES.- 

An Essay on the construction of Wheel- 
Carriages, as they affect both the Loads and 
the Horses; with tions relative to 
the Principles on which the Tolls ought to 
be imposed, and some Remarks on the 
Formation of Roads; by Joseph Storrs 
Fry. 8vo. 6s boards. 

The Annual Register; or a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, for the 
year 1819. 8vo. 16s. 

Rivington’s Annual Register; or a 
View of the History, Politics, and Litera- 
ture, for the year 1809; being the Nioth 
Volume of the New Series. L. 1, boards. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. Part lI. of Vol. IV. 
L. 1, 13s. boards. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 


Bombay ; with engravings. Vol. II. 4to. © 
1 


L. 3, 3s. boards. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, Li- 
terature, and the Arts. No. XVIIL. Bvo. 
7s. Gd. \ 

The Round Table. The Order amd So- 
lemnities of Crowning the King, &c. &c. 4s. 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Charac- 
ter; by a Gentleman who has left his 
Lodgings. 12mo. 9s. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XXXII. 6s. 6d. 

Letters from Germany and Holland dur. 
ing the years 1813,14; containing a de- 
tailed Account of the Operations of the 
British Army in those Countries, and of 
the Attack upon Antwerp and Bergen-Op- 


Zoom, by the Troops under the command 6d 


of General Sit Thomas Graham, K. B. 
Rules for Repairing Roads, drawn 
from the evidence of Mr Telford and Me 

M‘Adam. 8vo. 2s. 

A Key to the Regalia; or the Emble- 
matic Design of the various forms observed 
in the Ceremonial of a Coronation; by the 
Rev, James Dennis. 8vo. 7s. boards. 


The Eton Salt Bearer, a work, 
to be published in Parts: by an 
Etonian, Is. 


Thoughts on the Love of Excclling, i 
Gs. 
iscellanies, in Prose Verse ; 
Thos. Jones. Gs. Gd. hat 
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The Parlour Portfolio ; or, Post Chaise 
Companion: being a curious selection. of 
the most amusing and interesting Articles 
and Anecdotes that have ap in the 
Magazines, Newspapers, and other perio. 
g from the year 1700 to the 
present tipre. ) 2 vols. 

/ NATURAL HISTORY. 

The; Natural History of Ants ; translat- 
ed from the French of P. Huber; with 
additional Notes; by J. R. Johnson, 
M. D. F. L. S. &c. &e. 12mo. 9s. 

The Natural History of British Quadru- 
peds, with Figures; accompanied by a 
Scientific and General Description of all 
the Species that are known to inhabit the 
British Isles; including as well those 
found in a wild as in the domesticated 
state; and also such as are now extirpated, 
or become extremely rare : arranged in sys- 
tematic order, after the manner of Lin. 
neus ; by E. Donovan, F. L. S. &e. Part 
VI. 9s. 

Taxidermy ; or, a complete Treatise on 
the Art of preparing, mounting, and pre- 
serving every object of Natural History, 
for Museums; to which is added, for the 
convenience of Travellers, a succinct series 
of simple Instructions, for collecting, &c, 
the various objects of the three Kingdoms, 
&c. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

NOVELS. 

Lochiel; or the Field of Culloden. % 
vols. L. 1, 1s. boards. 

Tales of Imagination. 3 vols. 12mo. 
8s. 


Tales of the Heart; Mrs Opie. 4 
vols. 12mo. L. 1, 8s. 

The Rector’s Memorandum Book ; being 
the Memoirs of a Family in the North. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 

Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian tale ; by 
Percival Gordon. 2 vols, 12mo. 12s. 
boards, 

Sintram and his Compani a Ro- 
mance, from the of la 
Motto Fouque. 12mo. 

The Crusaders, an Historical Romance 
of the Twelfth Century; by Louisa Sid- 
ney Stanhope. 5 vols. 12mo. L. 1, 7s 


POETRY. 
America, an Epistle in Verse; wi 
other Poems. 12mo. 3s. 
_ The Battle of Tewkesbury, a Poem ; 
with Historical Notes and Observations ; 
by Cecilia Cooper. 3s. 
Poems for Youth; by a Family Circle. 
Foolscap Bvo. 3s. Gd. 
Poems; by one of the authors of Poems 
for Youth. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Brothers, 2 Monody, and other 
Poems; by Charles Abraham Elton, Esq. 
Sennets, Amatory, Incidental, and De- 
by C. Webb. 


Marcian Colonna, an Italian tale, with 
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three Dramatic Scenes, and other Poems ; 
by Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 8s. Gd. » 
Sacred Leisure ; or, Poems on Religious 
Subjects; by the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
A. M. Foolscap, 6s. 

Fitz-Florian’s Alphabet; or, Lyrical 
Fables for Children grown up. 5s. Gd. 

Hedin ; or, the Spectre of the Tomb ; 
by the Hon. W. Herbert. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Ander- 
son, author of ** Cumberland Ballads,” &c. 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

The Influence of the Holy Bible, a poem ; 
by T. Hogg. 4s. 

Ismael, an Oriental Tale, with other 
poems; by E. G. L.. Bulmer; written be- 
tween the age of 13 and 15. 12mo. 7s. 

Lays of Affection ; by Margaret Brown. 
Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 

Occasional and Miscellaneous Poems ; 
by Lucy Joynes. 12mo. $s. 

Lorenzo; or, the Tale of Redemption ; 
by J. Roby. 8vo, 3s. 

The Legend of St Loy, a poem, in four 
cantos ; by John Abraham Heraud, au- 
thor of Tottenham,” a poem. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. boards. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Memoir of the lonian Islands, consider- 
ed in a Commercial, Political, and Military 
point of view; in which their advantages 
of position are described, as well as their 
relation with the Greek Continent: includ- 
ing the Life and Character of Ali Pacha, 
the present Ruler of Greece, &c. 8vo. 15s. 
boards, 

A Few Plain Facts and Observations re- 
lative to the Situation of the Country at 
the commencement of the year 1820, in re- 
gard to its Finances, Morals, and Religion, 
with a plan for their gradual improvement. 

Retlections on the Nature and Tendency 
of the present Spirit of the Times; by the 
Rev. G. Burges. 6s. 

A Series of Letters addressed to a Friend 
upon the Catholic Question; by Britanni- 
cus. 2s. Gd. 

A Letter to Lord John Russell on the 
French Affairs, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

England's Remedy ; or, Remarks upon 
Trade, Commerce, and Agriculture. 8vo. 
_A Letter to Earl Bathurst on the Condi- 
tion of New South Wales and Van Die- 
man’s Land ; by the Hon. Grey Bennett, 
M.P. ds. 


A Report made to the Workington 
Agricultural Society; by J. C. parwes, 
Esq. M. P. 8v0. 5s. 

THEOLOGY. 

An Address from a Clergyman to his 
Parishioners, to which are added Morning 
rm. Evening Prayers; by Dr Valpy. 4s. 


Weekly Prayers, imitating that form of 
Worship contained in the excellent Liturgy 
of our Established Church, likewise Kven- 
ng Prayers; by the Author.of the Histo- 

VOL. Vit. 
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rical Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 2s. 

A Series of Connected Lectures on the 
Holy Bible, illustrative and confirmatory 
of its character as an Economy of Religion 
instituted and revealed by God fer Man ; 
— Rev. Thomas Gilbert, of Dublin. 


Friendly Visits, being an attempt to 
promote the Knowledge of Religious ‘Truth, 
in Twelve Lectures, compiied from the 
Discourses of the late Dr Paley ; by Lomte 
Atthill, A. B. 2s. 6d. boards. 

The Scandals of Impiety and Unbelief, 
in a charge delivered to the Clergy ef the 
Archdeaconry of London ; by Archdeacon 
Pott. 4to. 2s. Gd. 

Sermons, Plain and Practical, explana- 
tory of the Gospels for every Sunds, in 
the Year; by the Rev. George Hughes, 
Curate of Walthamstow. 8vo. 2 vols. 21s. 

The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity ; as derived from a view of 
the reception which it has met with from 
the World. 8vo. 4s. 

Chillingworth’s Works, containing the 
Religion of Protestants, a Safe Way to 
Salvation, Sermons, &e. &e. 3 vols. 8vo. 
L. 1, 16s. 

The Remonstrance of a Unitarian; ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of St David's; by 
Captain James Gifford, R. N, 8vo. 5s. 

£OPOGRAPHY. 

A Survey of Staffordshire, containing 
the Antiquities of that County, with por- 
traits; by the Rev. Thomas Harwood, . 
B. D. &e. B8vo. L. 1, Is. boards. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy, in a series of one hundred etchings, 
representing exterior and interior Views, 
Elevations, and Details of the most cele- 
brated and most curious remains of Anti- 
quity in that country ; by John Sell Cot- 
inan, with Historical and Descriptive Noti- 
ces. Part II. royal folio, L. 3, 3s. 

A Topographical and Historical Account 
of Boston, and the Hundred of Skirbeck, 
in the county of Lincoln; by Pishey 
Thompson, with 26 engravings. 6vo. 
L. 1, }s. boards. 

The History and Antiquities of Kensing- 
tou, interspersed with Biographical Ance- 
dotes of Royal and distinguished Person- 
ages, and a descriptive Catalogue of the 
Collection of Pictures in the Palace. 

Remains of a Koman Villa at Bognor, 
in Sussex ; by Samuel Lysons, Esq. 34 
plates, atlas folio, L. 12, 12s. ' 

A Brief History of Christ's Hospital. 
12mo. 3s. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketches of 
the Town and Soke of Horncastle, county 
of Lincoln, and of places adjacent; by 
George Weir. Plates, royal Bvo, 12s. 4:0. 
The present State of Chili, from the re- 
port laid before Congress; by Judge 
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Bland, the Commissioner sent to that 
country by the Government of the Unitec. 
States, 1818. 3s. Gd. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. V. Vol. IIL. of the Modern Voyages 
and Travels, contains Castellan’s Travels 
in Italy, illustrated by engravings. 3s. 
Gd. sewed, 4s. boards. 

All the Voyages round the World, from 
Magellan in 1520, to Krusenstern in 1820, 
prepared from the original Journals; by 
Captain Samuel Prior, illustrated with 72 
engravings. 42mo. 10s. 6d. bound in red. 

Popular Travels and Voyages through- 
out te Continent and Islands of Europe ; 
by Mrs Jamieson, (late Miss Thurtle.) 
12mo. 9s. boards. 

_A Tour through a part of the Nether- 
lands, France, and Switzerland, in 1817 ; 
by Thomas Higger. &s. 

Journal of a Tour through part of the 
Snowy Range of the Himala Mountains, 
and to the sources of the Rivers Jumna and 
Ganges ; by J. B. Frazer, Esq. with a 
—_ royal 4to. L. 3, 3s. 

wenty Views in the Himala Mountains, 
‘illustrative of the foregoing Travels. En- 
graved from the original drawings made 
on the spot; by J. B. Frazer, Esq. to 
subscribers L.21, non-subscribers L. 26, 
5s. 
EDINBURGH. 

The Farmer's Magazine. No. 83. 

The Classical Enumeration of the Inha- 
bitants of the City of Glasgow, Statistical 
Tables, &c. ; by James Cleland, Superin- 
tendent of Public Works for the City, 
Member of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufactures, late one of the Magistretes, 
= Convener of Trades House, Glasgow. 

2s. 

Correspondence between Candidus and 
the Editor of the Weekly Journal, regard- 
ing certain Misrepresentations in that pa- 
per, upon the subject of the Accusations 
against the Queen; which the publisher 
not only refused to correct, but persisted 
in repeating, after the injurious aspersions 
were pointed out to him, from authentic 
official documents. id. 

Observations on the Nature and Extent 
of the Cod Fishery, carried on off the 
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coasts of Zetland and Orkney Islands ; by 
A. Edmonstone, M. D. Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Royal Physical Society, Mem. 
ber of the Antiquarian and Wernerian So- 
cieties, &c. of Edinburgh. 2s. 

The Galloway Hunt, or Actaeon in the 
Glenkens, an Epic Poem, in 1 .imping 
Doggerel Measure, dedicated to Willy the 
Earth-Stopper, near Balmawhapple. 2s. 

Historicall Account of the Origine and 
Succession of the Family of Innes, collect. 
ed from Authentick Writs in the Charter- 
Chest of the samen, from an original ma- 
nuscript in the possession of his Grace the 
Duke of Roxburghe. In 4to. 21s. 

‘the Purposes of Divine Mercy to the 
Seed of Abraham, a Sermon, preached in 
George Street Chapel, Glasgow, on the 
25th April 1820, before the Glasgow Society 
for promoting Christianity among the 
Jews; by Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. 8vo. 
] 


Carnwath Muir, a Tale founded on fact. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Original Hymns and Poems, written by 
a Christian for his own private use. 18mo. 
Od. 
Narrative of a Soldier ia his Majesty's 
92d regiment of foot ; written by himself, 
with a preface, by the Rev. Ralph Ward- 
law, D. D. Second edition enlarged, 12mo. 
3s. boards. 

A Treatise on Leases, third edition en- 
larged ; by Robert Bell, Lecturer on Con- 
veyancing, appointed by the Society of 
Writers to the Signet. 8vo. boards. 

The Gentle Shepherd, a Scots Pastoral 
Comedy ; by Allan Ramsay; to which are 
prefixed, a Description of the original 
Scenes in reference to the Poems, and a 
Guide from Edinburgh to and through 
them as they succeed each other in nature. 
12mo. 3s. boards. | 

A Discourse; by the Rev. William 
Gillespie,’ Minister of Kells, Chaplain to 
the Kirkcudbright Gentlemen Yeomanry 
Cavalry, delivered before them at Kirk- 
cudbright, on the 30th July 1820; with 
some remarks explanatory of the circum- 
stances which have compelled the author to 
obtrnde himself on the notice of the public. 
8vo. ls. stitched. 
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EUROPE. 
Franxce.—Great Fire in Paris.—In 
the afternoon of Monday the 31st July, a 
fire broke out in the oe Bercy, 
(Paris,) near the Barricre of that name, in 
brandy. The origin of the calamity has 
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attributed to accident 
ice, but general opinion ascribes 
to the carelessness of some workmen Whe 
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many hours could not be repressed by the 
utmost exertion of the military and popu- 
lace, working all the fire-engines in Paris; 
in the deficiency of water the engines were 
at first supplied with wine, a lake of which, 
nearly fifty feet square, and more than a 
foot deep, was prepared by starting vessels 
rolled out from the neighbouring ware- 
houses. Before the fire was fully subdued, 
twenty-four thousand butts of wine and 
seventeen warehouses had been completely 
destroyed. On Wednesday, the space on 
which these buildings stood, forming a 
quadrangle of 366 feet by 200, exhibited 
one uniform heap of smoking ruins, on 
which twenty engines were still playing. 
Sratn.—The ceremony of the conven- 
tion of the General Cortes, and the King’s 


solemn adjuration to the new constitution, | 


took place at Madrid on the 9th July. A 
numerous concourse of all classes assem- 
bled on the occasion, who testified their 
joy by loud acclamations. The President 
of the Cortes addressed spirited and 
flowery oration to the King, to which his 
majesty replied in a sensible, manly, and 
temperate speech, in which he entered at 
length into a perspicuous detail of the cir- 
cumstances and relations of the Spanish 
monarchy, internal and external; and con- 
cluded with assurances of a disposition te 
maintain the freedom of the country at 
home, and its independence abroad. 

A proposition had been submitted to 
the Cortes for repealing the decree of 
March 1812, which excluded from the 
succession to the throne the Infantas Don 
Franciso Paulo, and Donna Maria Louisa, 
the Ex-Queen of Etruria; another for ex- 
cluding from the succession Maria Louisa, 
Ex-Empress of Franee, and her descend- 
ants by Buonaparte ; and one for restor- 
ing to their rights, as Spanish citizens, all 
the exiles from Spain in France. A peti- 
tion from the widow of Gen. Lacy, to 
make the government furnish her with a 
copy of the official account of the proceed- 
Ings against her martyred husband, was fa- 
vourably received. ‘The King has issued 
a decree of pardon with regard to the 
French, English, and Anglo-Americans, 
taken priscuers whilst fighting in the ranks 
of the South American Patriots. With re- 
gard to the English, the pardon is limited 
those taken previous to the passing of the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill by the British 
Parliament.” 

In the mean time, we find the King the 
object of the most enthusiastic popularity. 
Whenever he appears among his people, 
his presence is greeted by the acclamations 
ot thousands. His majesty is said to feel 


sensibly the iness of the changelthat 
has been wr in his situations Phe 

lc of Spain mark in every wayiiieir 
enthusiasm tor the even 
cvery article of fashionable drgsaaiew bears 
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the distinctive appellation of La Constitx- 
cion. 

ITALY.—Revolution in Naples.—The 
example of Spain, in throwing off the yoke 
of a superannuated tyranny, has been faith- 
fully and successfully copied by the people 
of Naples. The fate of these two govern- 
ments, which presented each the extreme 
of internal despotism, united with the last 
degree of external weakness, affords a les- 
son which for ages to come will powerfully 
influence the happiness of Europe. The 
tyranny of Naples, like that of Spain, has 
fallen by that Army in which it placed its 
trust, to the exclusion of any reliance up- 
on the affections of its subjects. Great dis- 
satisfaction, it appears, had been long pre- 
valent in this country among all classes ; 
and the troops had participated in the ge- 
neral spirit which pervaded the community. 
At Palermo the discontents had assumed a 
threatening aspect, and preparations were 
making to send a part of the garrison of 
Naples to the island, when, on the 6th July, 
a deputation of the regiments in garrison 
intimated to the Commander in Chief the 
unanimous resolution of the army to have 
a representative free constitution. His 
majesty, alarmed at these manifestations, 
yielded to their application, and promised 
to prepare for them a free constitution with- 
in a week—his ministers were dismissed, 
and persons chosen jn their room, who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the troops and the 
people. The revolution was in this man- 
ner effected without bloodshed, and couriers 
were immediately dispatched to the differ- 
ent Courts of Europe. 

The chiefs of the revolutionary party, 
however, were dissatisfied with the pro- 
posed delay of a week in forming the basis 
of a new constitution, and insisted on the 
immediate adoption of the Spanish consti- 
tution. On the morning of the 7th, the 
second day of this great political crisis, a 
negotiation was opened, and the King, on 
the ground of ill-health, and the advice of 
his physicians, resigned the functions of 
government into the hands of his eldest 
son, the Duke of Calabria, with the title of 
Vicar General. The Duke issued a pro- 
clamation, “gene the iminediate adop- 
tion of the Spanish constitution. This 
promise, however, was not heid satisfac- 
tory. To make assurance doubly sure, 
another proclamation was issucd on the 
night of the same day, by which the King 
confirms the promise of his son ; and the 
poth further undertake to swear to it, with all 
duc form and solemnity. Thetroops then be- 
gan to re‘ur. tothe city, and on the ‘ith, 
Gen. P p-, the leader of the insurreetion , 
arrive. ‘vith part of his forces.’ On‘that 
day proclamation was issued, forming 
Prov i.ional Junta of 15 members, antil tie 
inst: of the national lrantent. 


Five of them were named, wits: authority 
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to prepare a list of twenty others, from 
which ten are to be selected to complete 


the number. Gen. Pepe is one of these 
five, and is also appointed Commander in 
Chief of the army. The troops have 
mounted the tri-coloured cockade, and the 


tri-coloured flag waved on the guard-house , 


of the civic guard. All these measures had 
been carried quietly into effect. 

This extraordinary revolution is describ- 
ed as having been produced entirely by the 
Carbonari, a great, but, before the revolu- 
tion, a necessarily secret society of the Li- 
herales of Naples and Italy. The prime 
mover is stated to be Louis Merichino, a 
priest of Nola, a distinguished literary cha- 
racter, and a man of genius and resolution. 

On the 13th July. the oath to the new 
constitution was taken by the King, and 
the hereditary Prince, with the attendant 
ceremonies, and amidst universal acclama- 
tions. In the evening of the same day, 
however, about 300 of the Farnese regi- 
ment, who had expressed themselves dis- 
contented with the excess of duty, broke 
into mutiny, and commenced their march 
out of the city. A body of cavalry pur- 
sued them, and they were completely rout- 
ed with the loss, some accounts say, of 
100 men, others 36. The survivors were 
brought back and placed in confinement. 
The punishment of decimation, it was ex- 
pected, would be inflicted on them. 

One of the last schemes of the Neapoli- 
tan government for overawing the arm 
and the nation, was to publish on the 4 
July, two days before the revolution broke 
out, a note from the Russian government. 


- In this note is expressed, in very unequi- 


vocal terms, the Emperor Alexander's dis- 
approbation of the late events in Spain, 
and considering that this monarch posses- 
ses above half a million of troops, trained, 
not to think, but to act in blind obedience 
to his orders, his disapprobation is no light 
matter. He expresses profound affliction 
at the Spanish revolution—anticipates all 
the evil consequences from it which too 
attend revolutions, and con- 
cludes with informing the Spanish ambas- 
sador, that the ineasures which Spain may 
now pursue will determine the nature of 
the relations which shall in future subsist 
between its government and his Imperial 
Majesty. In this note a hint is also 
thrown out of a coalition among the Euro- 
pean powers to address to Spain, with one 
unanimous voice, the language of truth. 

The States of the North of Italy are 
said to be strongly disposed to imitate the 
example of their brethren in the south. 
A letter from Rome, of the- 20th July, 
mentions that there had been a revolt at 
Ponte Corvo, (a town belonging to the pope,) 
and at Benevente, where the insurgents, 
amounting to 700 in number, had hoisted 
the tri-coloured flag. 


(Aug. 

GERMANY.—It appears that the news 
of the revolution in Naples has produced 
a considerable sensation in Germany, where 
many are eager for change. The court of 
Vienna was particularly active in dispatch. 
ing couriers for Italy. It is stated, that 
there were letters in that city from Paris, 
dated on the Ist ult. (before the revolution 
broke out,) which foretold it accurately. It 
is added, that the Austrian cabinet would 
adopt energetic measures to secure its own 
possessions in Italy. 

Prussta.—The people of Berlin are 
beginning to manifest serious uneasiness at 
the protracted postponement of their long 
promised Constitution. Some popular dis- 
turbances, accompanied by broils between 
the people and the soldiery, agitated Berlin 
during the evening of the llth, and some 
subsequent evenings of last month. The 
commencement of the tumult is attributed 
in the official, as well as in private ac- 
counts, to a drunken squabble between’ 
some workmen and the keeper of a tavern, 
when the latter called in the assistance of 
the military guard, and caused his anta- 
gonists to be arrested. The seizure of these 
men collected a crowd oftheir comrades 
and other persons, who undertook to re- 
scue them. The troops used their arms to 
drive off the crowd, but were themselves 
repulsed. Other troops came to their as- 
sistance, but the people were again victori- 
ous. General Tauenzien, and the General 
Commandant Branchetfelz, found it neces- 
sary to bring into action the horse gensdar- 
mes, by whom the multitude was at length 
dispersed. This occurrence took place on 
the evening of the llth, but for some suc- 
ceeding evenings the. people again assem- 
bled in the streets; and on the 13th, an 
order of police was issued, to prohibit all 
meetings in the streets, even for the most 
innocent purposes. It is stated that seve- 
ral persons were wounded in the contest. 

N&THERLANDS.—At Amsterdam, 4 
Mr Wibmer has been sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment, for an alleged abuse 
of the liberty of the press. It is not said 
what was the object of the publication 
which has been thus severely visited. 

AMERICA. 

The Journals of the United States con- 
tain intelligence from the Spanish Main to 
the 40th May. A conspiracy had been 
detected at Valencia, the head quarters of 
Morillo, to take away the life of that Ge- 
neral by poison. Upwards of a hundred 
individ had been apprehended, and 
among them twenty females. The princi- 
pal, Alcaide, had been shot ; and Zabeleta, 
the mistress of Morillo, who was to have 
administered the poison, it was su 
~ould suffer a similar fate. — 

General Bolivar is stated to be at Quito, 


with 8000 men. The greater proportion 
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of this force is said to have joined him on 
his march from New Granada. General 
Santander, with the advanced guard, is 
stated to have taken possession of Cuenca, 
50 miles from Guayaquil. This intelli- 
gence is in some measure corroborated by 


the arrival of a merchant vessel with let-. 


ters from Valparaiso, dated in April, stat- 
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ing the great success of Bolivar, and that 
his forces had appeared on the west coast 
of South America. 

The accounts from Buenos Ayres, re- 
ceived in America, mention that another 
revolution had taken place there, and that 
General Alvear had fled for protection to 
the Province of Entre Rios. 


PROCEEDINGS OF. PARLIAMENT. 


Housr or Lorps.—July 19.—Lord 
Erskine presented a petition from the.Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of Lon- 
don, in Common Council assembled, against 
the course of proceeding with reference to 
the Queen. The petition was read, and 
on the motion that it do lie on the table, 
the Earl of Lauderdale mioved that the pe- 
tition be rejected. ‘This was opposed by 
the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Holland, 
and supported by the Kavl of Liverpool 
and the Lord. Chancellor ; the petition was 
then rejected , 

[The proceedings in this House, as well 
asin the House of Commons, regarding 
the charges against the Queen, are noticed 
at a subsequent page, in the Chronicle. ] 

HovusE or Commons.—July 11.—A 
motion was made by Dr Lushington for 
the production of copies of all the corre- 
spondence in the possession of Government 
relative to the project ascribed to the French 
Admiffistration, of placing a Prince of the 
Housé of Bourbon on the Throne of Spa- 
nish America. The motion was opposed 
by Lord Castlereagh and Mr Canning, and 
supported by Sir J. Mackintosh, and was 
ultimately withdrawn. 

July 12.—Leave was granted to Messrs 
Brougham and Denman to attend at the 
Bar of the Lords, as her Majesty’s Counsel, 
against the Bill now pending; the motion 
was so worded, as to prevent this permis- 
sion being drawn into a precedent. Dr 
Lushington also stated to ha House, that 
her Majesty had been pleased to command 
his services ; he, therefore, applied to the 
House to have the permission extended to 
himself.—Lord Castlereagh expressed his 
readiness to extend permission to any 
Gentleman on either side, whose services 
a be required. But Mr Wynn and 

T Banks opposed the Learned r’s 
application. The Hon. Members were, 
bone content to give their negative to 

© motion, without: taking the sense of 
: House on it. On the motion of Lord 
— 1, leave was also given to his Ma- 
Jesty's Attorney and Solicitor General to 
Gand—It was undetstood that all the 
“Sentiemen thus indulged would, by act- 
ing as advocates, forfeit their power of tak- 
™ any part in the determination of the 


great question at issue, either by vote ot 
otherwise. 
July 17.—Dr Lushington brought for- 
ward a motion respecting a service of plate 
presented to the Queen by his late Majesty, 
which, during her absence on the Conti- 
nent, was placed in the custody of Mr Mash, 
of the Chamberlain’s Office ; and her ap- 
plication for its being returned was re- 
fused, on the ground that it was the pro- 
perty of the Crown. The Doctor moved 
for a copy of the correspondence on the 
subject. Lord Castlereagh argued that 
the late King could never have intended to 
make ita see resent to the then 
Princess of Wales, as he had no more pow- 
er to do so than to alienate the Crown Lands, 
it being the property of the Crown as at- 
tached to a Royal Palace, and some of it 
having actually belonged to King William. 
It was therefore merely intended for her 
use, like the other furniture of Kensington 
Palace, while she resided there in the year 
1808, and was never intended by that use 
to be detached from that establishment. 
Mr Huskisson corroborated this statement. 
This explanation was quite satisfactory to 
the House, and Dr Lushington’s motion 
was negatived without a division. The 
uestion of right was thus set at rest, and 
e more popular one, of its being a vexa- 
tious denial, in order to distress her Ma» 
jesty, was no less decisively settled, by the 
promise of ministers that a suitable service 
of plate would be provided, whenever her 
Majesty might be pleased to fix upon a 
proper residence. 
July 25.—Mr Wetherall brought for- 
ward a motion relative to a gross libel on 
her Majesty, which had appeared in an 
Exeter called Fiyndell’s West~ 
ern Luminary. 
Learned Gentleman's motion at first had 
for its object that the Attorney-General 
should be instructed to prosecute the print- 


er; but, on the suggestion of the S ae 


motion was altered to 
the iph was a bre rivi 
The was su 
on the statement of Cas , that 
the article in question was y ufider 
the cognizance of the Attorney-General. 


The Honourable 
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_ BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


JULY. 

Miraculous Escape.—On the 7th ultimo, 
when a servant was returning from Mel- 
rose fair to Galashiels, mounted on a horse, 
the property of Mr Caverhill of Jedburgh, 
which runs in the Blucher stage coach, 
something alarmed the animal, and caused 
it to lexp over the parapet of Melrose 
Bridge. Though the horse and its rider 
were precipitated into the Tweed from a 
— of sixty feet, they both providen- 
tially escaped to the shore, with very little 
injury to either. 

Outrage in Glasgow.—An affray which 
threatened serious consequences took place 
in Glasguw on the 28th ult. between a 
party of the 13th regiment stationed there 
and the inhabitants. The soldiers were 
somewhat intoxicated ; and in the quarrel 
drew their bayonets, from which several of 
the inhabitants as well as the police receiv- 
ed serious wounds. At tength the soldiers 
were overpowered, and 16 of them, all 
more or less hurt, were carried to the police 
office. In consequence of this outrage the 
regiment was the same week marched 
from Glasgow to Stirling Case ; a detach- 
ment being stationed at Greenock. 

Marchmont Pecrage.—On the 13th in- 
stant, Lord Sidmouth, by his Majesty’s com- 
mand, presented fo the House of Lords 
the petition of Alexander Home, Esq. 
claiming the titles of Earl of Marchmont, 
&c. with his Majesty’s reference thereof to 
the House; when the same were referred 
to the Lords’ Committee for Privileges. 

Convention of Royal Burghs.—The Con.. 
vention sat at Edinburgh on the 13th, 
14th, and 15th instant. The first business 
was to vote an Address to the King, on his 
accession to the throne. A petition from 
Brechin, praying an alteration in the set 
of the burgh, was considered, and on a 
division of 23 to 20 was granted. The 
alteration required was, the Dean of Guild 
and Trades Councillor should be elected 

the bodies to which they belonged, in 
of being vointed by the Magistrates 

and Council. e Convention afterwards 
resolved to address both Houses of Farlia- 
ment, on the subject of the restrictions on 
trade; and after some routine business, 
20.—The London Gazette of the 15th 
contained a proclamation for postponing the 
‘pleasure chal’ be farcher sige 
Majesty's pleasure sig- 
to have been in consequence of a 
representation from the Duke of York to 
his Majesty. It is also stated to be in 
consequence of advice from the Duke of 
York, that the second reading of the bill of 
pains and penalties against the Queen was 


delayed until the 17th of August, in hopes 
that during the interval some arrangement 
might be agreed on, which would supersede 
further inquiry. Itis said that the Corona. 
tion of his Majesty will not take place 
till June next year. 

High Court of Justiciary.—On the 13th 
instant, David Haggart and William For- 
rest were brought to the bar, accused of 
having committed eleven different acts of 
theft, two of reset of theft, one of house- 
breaking, and one of prison-breaking, in 
Leith, Edinburgh, or neighbourhood. The 
prisoners pleaded Guilty to the whole char- 
ges, excepting the charge of reset of theft ; 
and a Jury being chosen, they adhered to 
their plea, and signed it in presence of the 
Jury. The Advocate-Depute then adduc- 
ed several witnesses, to shew the extent of 
the depredations committed by the pannels. 
The Jury retired, and returned about two 
hours after with the following written ver- 
dict : ** Unanimously find the pannels guilty 
of theft, but not of reset of theft ; and by a: 
majority of voices find the charge of house- 
breaking not proven.”” Upon this verdict 
being recorded, the Counsel for the pannels 
objected to sentence following upon it, in 
respect that it did not find them guilty of 
any of the charges laid in the indictment, 
but of the abstract crime of theft. The 
Court ordered informations to be given in 
upon the import of the verdict, betwixt 
and the 13th of November next, and the 
prisoners were re-committed to jail. 

On the 14th came on the triai ef John 
Sharp, accused of firing a loaded pistol, on 
the 19th of January Jast, at Alexander 
Livingstone, one of the Lanark county pa- 
trole, whereby he was severely wounded ; 
and alsoof breaking into the cellarof the Old 
Bridgeton Victualling Society, and steal- 
ing therefrom, a quantity of spirits, wine, 
and soap, of being habit and repute 
a thief. The prisoner pled not guilty. 
After the examination of a number of 
witnesses, he was found guilty of both 
crimes, and after an admirable address 
from Lord Pitmilly, was sentenced to be 
executed at Glasgow on the 16th of A 
next.—After this trial was concluded, 
Sharp's agent discovered that one of his 
jury wanted a few months of the age ne- 

to qualify him to act in such 
capacity ; and immediately represented 
to Lord Sidmouth the circumstance of his 
client not having been legally convicted, 


and Sharp has in consequence received a 
respite of sentence, during his Majesty's 
pleasure. 


On the same day came on the trial of 
breaking ing house the 
ing into a house on the 
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harged with stealing a quantity of indigo 
—_ warehouse in Leith. They were 
all three found guilty of the crimes libel- 
led. The two former, therefore, were sen- 
tenced to 14 years, and the latter to 7 years’ 
transpoxtation. 

26. This day a new chain bridge, erect- 
ed across the Tweed at New Waterford, 
was opened to the public. At half-past 
twelve, Captain Brown, the inventor, cross- 
ed and re-crossed the bridge in a curricle, 
_ followed by a vast number of loaded carts, 
while the military bands played ‘* God 
save the King.” 
mittee of management, the trustees, &c. 
preceded by the band, crossed from the 
southern to the northern end of the bridge, 
and returned. The extreme length of the 
suspending chains, from the point of junc- 
tion on each side of the Tweed, is 390 feet, 
from the stone abutments, or towers, 432. 
The platform, or road way, is 360. The 
height of the bridge above the surface of 
the water is 27 feet. The weight of the 
chains, platform, &c. is about 160 tons, 
but the bridge is calculated to support 360 
tons. It has only cost L.5000 ; a stone 
-bridge at the same place would have cost 
L. 20,000 ; and it possesses this superiori- 
ty over a stone bridge, that, ag no 
pillars or support in the middle of the 
water, it will not be liable to be swept 
away by floods. sug 

31. Dreadful Affair at Greenock.—This 
town was the scene.of a murderous out- 
rage on the part of some soldiers on Sa- 
turday evening. A y of six of the 
13ch regiment had been drinking in a 
public house, where two of them were bil- 
letted ; and having gone out a good deal 
intoxicated, quarrelled with some sailors, 
with whom a scuffle ensued, and the sol- 
diers had the worst of it. They were 
driven back to their quarters, where they 
seized their muskets, and having ball cart- 
ridge, fired from the wind¢ws the 
crowd. Three persons, two of therh po- 
lice watchmen, were in this manner killed 
on the spot, and it, was only on the arrival 
of a strong military guard, that the assail- 
ants were compelled to stop. firing, when 
they were all taken prisoners, and deliver- 
ed over to the civil power. At the head 
quarters of the 13th at Stirling Castle, the 
officers and privates collected the sum of 
1.. 100, for the benefit of the families of 
the sufferers, which was transmitted to 
Greenock, by the Colonel, with many ex- 
pressions of sorrow and t for the mis- 
conduct of the six soldiers and its fatal 
consequences. 

AUGUST. 

Sulisbury Crags.—The new walk round 
the base of Salisbury Crags is now almost 
city monument to Pos. 

y< taste, public spirit, 
extensive benevolence of the Tt if 
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Soon afterwards the com-. 
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intended, we understand, to sow the shelv- 
ing of the crags below the walk with furze 
and broom, which will much improve the 
aspect of an object so conspicuous, and be 
a sufficient protection against any possible 
danger. It is also contemplated to plant 
the interstices of the rock, at a sufficient 
elevation above the walk, with the rarest 
exotic shrubs and heaths, which will en- 
dure our northern climate. These will 
both beautify the walk, and afford a rich 
fund of amusement to the botanist. 

10. Death of the Duchess of York.— 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of York, 
who had been for a considerable time past 


‘dangerously indisposed, expired on Satur. 


day the Sth, at her seat at Oatlands. The 
Duke was present at her last moments, 
and for some time previously. Her Roy. 
al Highness the Duchess of York was eld- 
eet daughter of the late King of Prussia, 
by his first consort, Elizabeth Ulrica 
Christiana, of Brunswick Wolfenbuttle. 
She was born May 7, 1767, and was 
married to the Duke of York in Septem- 
ber 1791. Her Royal Highness, partly 
from the state of her health, and in part, 
we believe, from other causes, lived in 
much retirement during her latter years. 
She was of an amiable and kind disposi- 
tion. Her charities, though unostentati- 
ous, were extensive and judicious. The 
yaad of the neighbourhood had reason to 
ove, and the rich whom she honoured with 
her acquaintance esteemed her. 

Trial of Major Cartwright, §c.—On 
Thursday the’ 3d instant came on for 
trial, at the Warwick Assizes, the case of 
the King v. Cartwright, Wooler, Ed- 
monds, Lewis, and Maddocks, for the 
meeting at Birmingham, on the 12th July 
1819, at which Sir C. Wo was un- 
lawfully elected a Member of Parliament 
for Birmingham. Mr Balguy opened the 
pleadings, and Mr S. Vaughan stated the 
case. Witnesses were then called as to 
the proceedings and speeches at the meet- 
ing, which occupied the whole of Thurs- 
day, and on Friday morning the defence 
commenced with a three hours from 
Wooler. Major Cartwright then solicited 
and obtained permission from the Court to 
read himself the written defence, which he 
had put into the hands of his counsel, Mr 
Hill, but which that gentleman was not 
allowed to make use of. ‘The Uhief Baron 
then summed up, and the Jury returned a 
verdict of guilty against all the defendants. 
They will be brought up for judgment in 
the Court of King’s Bench next term. 

ror Hien Treason Ivy 
ScOTLAND.—Stirling.—The Special Comi- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer met here 
on Thursday the 13th July—present, the 
Lord President, Lord Chief Baron, Lord 
Justice Clerk, Lord Chief Commissioner, 
and Lord Gillies. Andrew Hardie, one of 
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the men taken at the affairon Bonnymuir, 


on the Sth April last, (as recorded in our j 


umber for that month,) was first tried, and 
found guilty on the 2d and 4th counts of 
the indictment, namely, “* levying er a- 
gainst the King,—and compassing to levy 
i , to compel him to 
his measures.”’ On Friday, John 
Baird was tried, and found guilty on the 
2d count. Eighteen others, on Saturday, 
retracted their former pleaded 
ilt rowing themselves on the mercy 
of the Jeffrey and Robert 
Hunter, Esqrs. acted as counsel for the 
: The Court prohibited the pub- 
Postion of the evidence on this or any of 
the forthcoming trials, till they should be 
Lord President, Lord 
Justice Clerk, Lord Chief Baron, Lord 
Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court, 
and Lord Pitmilly, opened the Court at 
Glasgow, on the 20th uli. James Wilson, 
hosier, residing at Strathaven, was tried 
and found guilty, but unanimously re- 
commended to mercy by the jury. 1t was 
proved in evidence that he was one of a 
who had marched from Strathaven, 
and searched the houses of the neighbour- 
ing farmers and proprietors for arms, car~ 
rying them off by force and intimidation. 
He was sentenced to be executed, by hang- 
ing and beheading, &c. on the SUth Au- 
and it has since been intimated to him 
thut he is not to expect mercy. Next day, 
four other prisoners, against whom true 
bills had been found were brought to the 
bar; but the Lord Advocate humanely de- 
clined calling witnesses against them, and 
they were accordingly liberated, after ex- 
pressing becoming gratitude for the lenien- 
cy of his Lordship. J. A. Murray, ksq. 
acted as leading counsel for the prisoners. 
Dumbarton.—The Court, consistung of 
the Lord President, Lord Justice Cierk, 
Lord Chief Baron, Lord Pitmilly, met 
here on the 26th ult. and proceeded to the 
trial of Robert Monroe, cotton spinner at 
Dumbarton. Tlie charge against this man 
was, for having assisted at the manufac- 
ture of arms, with a view to their being 
employed against the King. The trial 
lasted two days, and in the end the jury 
found a verdict of not guilty. Mr J. P. 
Grant conducted the defence. Upon the 
verdict being read, the audience behaved 
rather indecorously in 
tisfaction, and one person, w 
himself conspicuous by cheering and clap. 
ing, was sent to jail by the Court. The 


sopping the cotton-works at J and 
its neighbourhood, on the 3d of April las:, 
when John Speirs, a leader on 

sion, was put to the bar. . After a trial of 
nearly forty hours, the Jury found the 

prisoner guilty of striking work himself, 
and of compelling and persuading others 

to do so; but the Court informed them 

that, as this only amounted to a misde. 

meanour, the verdict could not be received 

on a trial for High Treason. The Jury 

were afterwards enclosed three differen; 

times, and returned amended verdicts ; 

their last was not guilty. The prisoner 

was then dismissed from the bar. John 

Lang was then brought to the bar, but 

the Lord Advocate declined to bring wit. 

hesses against him, and he was also dis. 

charged. 

Stirling.—On the 4th instant, the Court 
met again at Stirling, when John M‘Mi). 
lan and Andrew Dawson withdrew their 
former plea of not guilty and pleaded 
guilty, throwing themselves on the mercy 
of the Crown. Against the six remaining 
prisoners the Lord Advocate declined to 
proceed, and they were acquitted. Sentence 
of death was then passed on the 22 pri- 
soners who had been already convicted, 
either by their own admission, or the ver- 
dict of a Jury ; but, with the exception of 
Hardie and Ba‘rd, the other prisoners were 
encouraged to hope that the mercy of the 
Crown might be extended to them. . 

dyr.—The business of the Special Com- 
mission was concluded here on the {th 
instant, when Thomas Mackay, one of the 
prisoners, retracted his former plea, and 
pleaded guilty. The Lord Advocate, con- 
sidering that the ends of justice would be 

iently answered by the convictions 
which had already taken place, declined 
proceeding against the remaining three 
prisoners, and they were accordingly dis- 
charged. Mr J. P. Grant acted as coun- 
sel tor the sprisoners, both here and at 
Paisley and Stirling. 

After the business of the Court was con- 
cluded, the Lord Advocate rose and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that the commission 
was now ended, except in so far as it relat- 
ed to those who had escaped the hand of 
justice.—-Bills bad been found against no 
less than 98 individuals; of these 51, the 

rincipal ringleaders, had escaped appre- 
nsion, and ef them he would say, that if 
they ever presumed again to shew. their 
heads, trusting to the conclusion of the 
commission, they would be miserably nad 
appointed, as the i inst 
as had fled be the 
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the first, the Lord Advoeate taming an outlawry against them, which, 
| they were t- in the case of treason, was tantamount to 
: | verdict of guilty.. There had been only 
; a Paisley-The Court sat here on the two acquitted after trial, and although he 
: Ist inst. to try the prisoners accused of did not wish or intend to call in question | 
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any verdict of a Jury, he must say that 
there was much doubt as to how far one of 
them was founded on sound principles of 
law ; and acertain distinguished individual, 
who composed one of that Jury, had ex- 
pressed sentiments somewhat similar. Of 
those who remained, there were 24 on whoin 
capital sentences were pronounced, and he 
was much afraid that, out of that number, 


some examples must of necessity be made. | 


The remaining 21 were acquitted without 
trial The Learned Gentleman ho 

that the manner in which he had treated 
the different prisoners would give satisfac- 
tion; and he did not doubt that much 
good would be derived to the country from 
the late trials—as the picture which had 
been exhibited to them of the pure justice 
administered in this land must have the 
effect of rendering them more loyal, by 
giving them a higher idea of the excellence 
of the Constitution. Still, however, the 
country would require to be looked after, 
and for this salutary superintendence he 
would trust to the vigilance of the Magi- 


stracy. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE QUEEN. 


In our last number we brought down 
the proceedings which had taken place in 
Parliament, on the subject of the charges 
against the Queen, to Monday the lth 
July, (by mistake stated the 3d,) when it 
was resolved to delay the second reading 
of the Bill of Pains and Penalties till 
the 17th of August. On Tuesday the 11th a 
message was sent by her Majesty to the 
louse of Lords, demanding a list of the 
witnesses who are to appear against her. 
This was resisted on the part of ministers, 
on the ground that it was contrary to the 
practice followed by the Law of England, 
which only allowed such list to be furnish- 
ed to the party accused in cases of High 
Treason. A search for precedents was 
however agreed to ; and a committee ap- 
pointed, who reported on the 14th, that but 
two precedents had been found—the cases 
of Sir J. Bennet, Judge of the Prerogative 
Court, who in 1621 wes impeached for 
maladministration in his office; and the 
celebrated case of Lord Strafford. Both 
these persons demanded a list of the wit- 
them, which the House re- 

Lord Erskine then brought forward his 
motion for giving a list of the witnesses in- 
tended to be examined in support of the 
charges against the Queen to her legal ad- 
visers, for the pu of her defence, 
which, after a debate of some length, was 
rejected by a majority of 50; the numbers 
being—Contents, 28; Non-contents, 78. 
No proxies voted upon this occasion. 

In these circumstances, it is said that 
her Majesty held a conversation with her 
for the purpose of consider. 

Vir. 
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ing whether it would nst be advinabdle «> 
abandon her defence altogether in the idouse 
of Lords, to withdraw from the bur, and 
to protest against all fusther proceedings 
In this case the bill would pass, and the 
proceedings would go on in the absence of 
the accused ; and it is expected that the 
Commons would in limine refuse to enter- 
4 a bill so passed. 
Monday the 24th July, Lord 
kine again moved in the House of Peers, 
that, as her Majesty had not becn able to 
obtain a list of the witness:s meant to be 
produced against her, she should be fur- 
nished with a statement of the places where 
the offences with which she is charged are 
alleged to have been committed. His 
Lordship maintained, that, without some 
information of this kind, the Queen could 
have no means of repelling or refuting the 
allegations of her accusers, except by bring- 
ing -forward, without discrimination, all 
those who had witnessed her conduct in 
every place through which she had passed, 
or in which she had sojourned. Unless 
she was furnished with some clue, which 
could instruct her in the nature of the evi- 
dence which was to support the accusation, 
her counsel could not possess the means of 
effectual cross-examination, especially as it 
was not to be expected that all the witnes- 
ses against her could be detained so as to 
wait the arrival of counter-evidence. In 
reply to this, it was stated by. Lord Liyer- 
], that a sufficient time would be al- 
owed, after the case should be closed on 
the part of the crown, to permit her Ma- 
jesty to send for any additional witnesses 
that her defence might require. Lord Li-- 
verpool also intimated, very plainly, that 
Mr Brougham, and consequently all her 
Majesty's advocates, were well acquainted 
with ali the contents of the green bag, and, 
of course, with all the particulars of the 
forthcoming accusation. 

On Tuesday the 25th the report of a 
Committee of Peers, who had been appoint- 
ed to search for precedents relative to the 
best means of enforcing the attendance of 
the Members of that House during the 
trial of her Majesty, was presented by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. ‘The decision of 
the House, conformably to this report, is, 
that any Lord not giving the required 
attendance shall be fined L. 100 per day 
for the first three days, and L. 50 per day 
for every day after, during the continu- 
ance of the trial;—that no excuses be 
allowed, save those of disability from 
the age of 70 years and upwards, or from 
sickness, or being out of the realm, on the 
10th July, being the day on which the or- 
der for the second reading of the bill was 
made, and continuance out of the kingdem, 
or being on his Majesty’s service, or ab- 
sent on aceount of the death of a’ parent, 
wife, or child. Si 
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NATIONAL Dent.—Accounts have been 
presented to the House of Commons, of 
the amount of the public debt, both fund- 
ed and unfunded, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the interest on the same, on 
the 5th of January 1820. 

The following are the most important of 
these accounts :— 
An account of the total capital of the 

funded debt of Great Britain and Ire- 

land, jncluding the Austrian and Portu- 
guese loans, as it stood in the year end- 
ed Sth January 1820; distinguishing 
the amount redeemed and unredeemed, 
and the total charge of said debt. 
DEBT. 
Unredeemed, - L. 794,980,481 
Redeemed, including the 
eapital for the sinking 


fund loan, 1819, - 420,828,751 
Total, including debt crea- 
tedin 1819, - L. 1,215,809,232 


CHARGE. 
In respect of unredeemed 
debt, including charge of 


management, L. 29,789,657 
In respect of redeemed debt, 

including sinking fund, 16,987,397 


An account of the total amount of the un- 
funded debt of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in Exchequer bills, navy bills, 
Ordnance debentures, and Irish Treasu- 
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CAtig. 
ry bills, as it stood in the year ended 
5th January 1820; distinguishing the 
amount paid for interest and sinki 
fund on those securities in the said year ; 
and also an estimate of the total amount 
of interest due on outstanding securities 
on the Sth January 1820. 


Total unfunded debt, - L.41,966,442 
«CHARGE. 

Issued for interest, - 769,698 

Sinking Fund, 482,500 

Total charge, 1. 1,252,198 

Estimate of,interest due, L. 2,045,400 


An account of the total amount of the 
funded and unfunded debt of Great Bri. 
tain and Ireland, as it stood in the year 
ended Sth January 1820. 


Unredeemed debt, - 836,946,923 
Redeemed debt, 420,828,751 


Total debt, - L. 1,257,775,674 


Charge in respect of unre- 
deemed debt, including 
annuities for lives or years, 
and management, L. 32,604,755 

Charge in respect of redeem- . 
ed debt, including sink- 
ing fund, - 


Total charge, - 


16,987,397 
L. 49,592, 152 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the First Year of the Reign of George IV., or in the First Session of 
the Seventh Parliament of the United Kingdom. ) 


Car. I. For the Support of his Majes- 
ty’s Household, and of the Henour and 
Dignity of the Crown of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland.—June 
6, 1820. 

Cap. II. To enable His Majesty to be 
Governor of the South Sea Company.— 
June 6. 

Cap. III. For the Removal of Doubts 
as to the continuance of Three Acts for the 
‘Relief of Insolvent Debtors in England.— 
June 6. 

Cap. 1V.. For punishing criminally 
Drivers of Stage Coaches and Carriages for 
Accidents occasioned by their wilful Mis- 
conduct.—June 6. 

Cap. V. To enable Courts of Equity 


in Ireland to compel a Transfer of Suock in 


Suits, without making the Governor and 
c of the Bank of Ireland, or any 


amend and render more 


Can party thereto.—June 6. 
Cap, VI. 
an ‘Act, passed’ inthe fifty-fifth 


‘Year of His late Majesty’s Reign, for en- 
abling Spiritual Persons to “0 their 
Parsonage Houses or Glebe yn 4 and 
1} 


7 other purposes therein mentioned.—J une 


Cap. VII. To repeal so much of seve- 
ral Acts as requires Bonds to be given to 
his Majesty in certain Cases, and the tak- 
ing of certain Oaths in Matters relating to 
the Revenue of Customs, and to prevent 
Feces being offered or given to Officers and 
other Persons in the Service of the Cus- 
toms.—June 22, 1820. 

Cap. VII1. To allow a Drawback on 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandize imported 
into any British Colony or Plantation in 
America, on the Exportation thereof to 
any Foreign Country to which they: may 
be legally exported.—June 22, 

Cap. 1X. For granting the Privileges 
of British Ships to Vessels built at Malta, 
Gibraltar, Heligoland, and certain..of 
those Privileges to Vessels built in the 
Settlements at Honduras.—Jane 

Cap. X. For appl ing certain Monies 
therein mentioned for the Service of the 
Year 1820.—June 22. 

Cap. XI. To continue, until the Fifth 
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Day of July 1825, an Act of the Pifty- 
seventh Year of His late Majesty, for re- 
gulating the Trade and Commerce to and 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and for Te- 
gulating the Trade of the Island of Mauri- 
tius—June 22. 

Cap. XI. To extend several Acts for 
allowing the Importation and Exportation 
of certain Goods and Merchandize to Mo- 
rant Bay, in the Island of Jamaica.— 
June 22. 

Cap. XIII. For funding Exchequer 
Bills to a certain Amount, and for raising 
a Sum of Money by way of Annuities for 
the Service of the Year 1820.—June 22. 

Cap. XIV. ‘To repeal the Drawback 
on certain Guld Articles exported ; and to 
permit the Exportation of Cordage, enti- 
tled to Bounty, tree from Right of Pre-emp- 
tion by the Commissioners of the Navy..— 
June 22. 

Cap) XV. To continue, until the 
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Twenty-fifth Day of July 1821, an Act 
of the Twenty-cighth Year of His late Ma- 
jesty, for the more effectual encouragement 
of the Manufacture of Flax and Cotton in 
Great Britain.—June 22. 

Cap. XVI. To continue, until the 
Twenty-fifth Day of July 1821, an Act 
of the Fifty-ninth Year of His late Ma- 
jesty, to continue certain Laws of Excise 
with regard to Crown Glass and Flint and 
Phial Glass, and to alter certain Laws with 
regard to Flint Glass.—June 22. 

Cap. XVII. For raising the Sum of 
Five Millions by way of Annuities. —June 


oo 


Cap. XVIII. For further continuing, 
until the Twenty-fifth Day of March 
1822, an Act of the Fifty-eighth Year of 
His late Majesty, for preventing Aliens 
from becoming naturalized, or being made 
or becoming Denizens, except in certain 
Cases.—June 22. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


June 28. The honour of Knighthood conferred 
on Colonel Archibald Christie, of the Ist R. V. B. 

James Pillans, Esq. to be Professor of Humani- 
ty in the University of Edinburgh. 

Captain Pringle, R. N. tobe a Deputy Lieute- 
nant of Roxburghshire, 

July & Andrew Alexander, A. M. to be Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the College of St Andrews. 

19, John Wilson, Esq. Advocate, to be Profes- 
sor Of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Stratford Canning, Esq. to be Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States of America. 
Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Borough of Orford—Edmund Alex. M‘Naghten 
Tavistoek—Lord Viscount Ebrington 
Appleby—Thomas Creevy 
sil + Searborough—Hon. Edmund Phipps 
Athione—-David Kerr 
City of Carlisle—William James 
Borough of Truro—Lieut.-Col. Willian Gosset 
pton—Lerd Glenorchy 
Malmesbury—William Leake 
City of York—Robert Chaloner, Esq. 

Borough of Petersfield—Sir Philip Musgrave 

City of Dublin—Thomas Ellis 

Borough of Ennis—Richard Wellesley 

Dundalk——George Martopp 

COlohester—Henry Baring 

Berwick-upon-Tweed—Henry Hieneage 
"au 

Borough of Old Sarum—Josias Du Pre Alexander 

Grantham Sir Mont. Cholmondely. 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


July 12.—The Assoviate Congregation of Kirk- 
cudbright gave an unanimous eall to Mr George 
Winchester.” to be Bishop of 

Rev. Dr Grant, of Edinbutgh, to be one of 
his Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary for Seotiand. 
—Rev. Hugh Heugh, to be Minister of the 
Congregation, Regent Place, Glasgow. 


MILITARY. 


Major J. G. Peters, to be Lieut. Col, of 
vavalry July 1820. 


R. H.G,. Bt. Lieut. Col. Hill, Major by purch. 
vice Thoyts, ret. 2ist June. 
Bt, Maj. Drake, Maj. with the rank of 
Lieut. Col. vice Athorpe 22d do. 
Lieut. Tathwell, Capt. by purch. 


do. 
Lieut. Smith, Capt. 22d do. 
Cornet Packe, Lieut. by purch. 21st do. 
Cornet Trent, Lieut. 2¢d do. 
Cornet Simpson, fm. 2 Dr. Gds, Cornet 
by pureh. 21st do. 
Henry Arbuthnot, Cornet by purch. 
22d do. 


Cornet Dashwood, Lieut. by pureh. vice 

Brander, ret. 6th July. 

’Dr.G. L. Williams, Cornet, by purch. vice 
Simpson, R. Horse Gds. June. 

Gent. Cadet W. P,. Baird, fm. R. Mil. 

Coll. Cornet by p. vice Barfoot, ret. 


22d do. 
13Dr. Lieut. Turner, Capt. vice Blankley, 
dead 15th Nov, 1819. 


Lieut, M‘ Kenzie, fm. 24 F. 
Cornet Hamilton, Lieut. vice Hand- 


cock, dead | 
Lieut. Berwick, fm. 24 F. Lieut. vice 
v9th do 


Beb», dead 
Cornet Dalzell, fm. 17 Dr. Cornet 
do. 
17 R. Lewis, Cornet, vice Dalzell Ist Jan. 
i9 Lieut. Beauchamp, fm. 16 Dr. Capt. by 


purch. vice Stewart, res, 
6th July 1820. 
21 M. Daintry, Cornet by purch. vice For- 


ward, pro. 22d June. 
Lieut. Aitken, Capt. purch,. vice 
Underwood, ret. 6th July. 


.G Capt. lewood, Capt. and 
Cole by Pusch. vies 


Ens, and Lieut Fox, Lieut. and 


ch. . 
wine Lieut. Hudson, fm. h. p. Ens. 
and Lieut. by purch. do. 


Foot! Ensign Blacklin, Lient. vice 


do. 
a7 
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Cornet Ganning, Lieut. by pureh. do. 
W. Underwood, Cornet by purch. do. qf ‘ ee 
Capt. Jones, Major by purch. vice Bt. ie — . 
Lieut. Elliot, fm. 8 Dr. Capt. by purch. 
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Lieut. 52 F. rec, diff, with Lieut. 


3 Bt. Lieut. Col. fm. bp Rif. 
Major, vice Balfour, 40 F 
224 June. 
6 Gjeut. Everest, Capt. by purch. vice 


Dewguard, ret. 
Fnsign Eden, Lieut. by purch., do, 


©. L. Martin, Ens. by pureh. 29th do. 

a8 Lieut. Kelly, Adjut. vice Kemple, res. 
Adj. only gud do. 

Campbell, Capt. viee Staunton, 

6 Vet. Bn. 6th July 

Ensign Pyne, Lieut. > 


A. Shiel, Ensign 


i9 Ensign Bagshaw, Lieut, vice Taylor, 
dead 


——— Rose, fm. 95 F. Ensign — 


Capt. Champic n, Maj. by purch. vice 


Meyricke, 47 29th June 
Ist Lieut. Sutherland, Capt. by 


'd Lieut. Peddie, Ist Lieut. by 


M.C. _D. St Quintin, 2d Lieut. do, 
J. Majendie, Ensign, by por vice 


Keppel t do, 
Ensien M‘Kenzie, Lieut. vice M'Ken: 
zie, 15 Dr. 3d Nov. 1819, 
J. A, Campbell, Ensign do. 


Licut. M‘iLeod, Adj. viee Keens, res, 
Adj. only v2d June 1820, 
27 Qua. Mast. Serj. Kennedy, Qua. Mast. 
vice Doyle, dead do. 
S7 Hosp. Assist. Robertson, Assist. Surg. 
vice Trumble, pro. S.aff do, 
38 Ensign Cornwall, fm. 45 F. Ensign, 
vice Dunlop, dead 29th do, 
an Bu Lt.-Col. Balfour, fm. 3 F. Major, 
vice Bt. Lt.-Col. Browne, h. p. Kifle 
Brig. 22d do. 
Qua. Mast. Serj. W. Barefoot, Qua. 
Mast. vice Macdonald, dead 1: 3th July 
7 Major Meyricke, fm. vi F. Lt.-Col. by 
pureh. ret. 29th June 
Rasign Snow, fin. 66 F. Ensign, vice 
Ridge, h. p. 6w. LR do. 
48 Hosp. Assist. Mitchell, Assist. Surg. 
vice Hamilton, dead do, 
Ss Lieut. Holt, fm. h, p. 8 F. Lieut. vice 
. - Manners, cancelled 15th July 
64 Ensign Ward, fm. h. p. 6 W. L. R. En- 
sign, vice Snow, 47 F 29th June 
e Broom, Lieut. vice Hunter, dead 
Zist Oct. 1519, 
ri. A. Jones, Ensign 15th July 1820, 
86 J. W. Bouveric, Ensign, by purch. vice 
B. Carroll, ret. 29th June 
Lieut. Dolman, Adj. vice Leche, res, 
Acj. only do. 
Redmond, Capt. vice St Leger, 
dead 25th May 1819. 
Ensign Kenny, Licut. Ist Nov. 
C. G, King, Ensign 2d March 3817. 
Lieut. Grant, fm. h. p. 2 W. 1, R. 
Paym. vice White, dead 
‘ 22d June 1820, 
mm Surg. Morrison, fm, h. p. 12 F. Surg. 
Sileock, h. 15th July 
Craigie, Ensign, Vice 8, Can- 
M. Cassan, Ensign, viee Rose, 19 F. 
Med, Staffs Joseph Tay! Phy 
Dep. Staff Su aylor, 
to the vice Keating, dead 
oe) une 


Assist. Surg. Trumble, fm. 57 F. Surg. 
vice Taylor do, 
— Burton, fm. h. p. York Lt. 
Inf, Val, Assist. Surg. 25th do. 
Hom. Assist. Cannan, fm. h. p. Hosp, 
Assist. vice Farquhar, dead do. 
Freer, fin. h. p. Hosp, 
ion vice Ward, dead 


Rev. R. G, h. p. 
lain to the Forces, vice Arnold, 


Britain 


9th May 


Erchanges. 
Aedes Moore, from 11 Dr. ree. diff. with Capt. 


h. 
Sian, wit Cap, Leal, Por. 


—— Tayloe, 19 F. 
? Mast. Jobnstone, 65 F. Fort Gunga 


CAug. 
Temple, h. p. 14 F. 
— ——hrodson 54 F. with Lieut, Manner, 
SS aay fin. 22 Dr. with Lieut. Cox, 46 


F. 

oe Cormack, fm. 19 F. with Lieut. Durnford, 
P- 

———— Matthews, fm. 45 F. ree. diff. with L 
Fraser, h. p. Rifle Br. _ 

Luttrell, fm. F. rec. diff. with Lievt. 
Isaacson, h. p. 51 F 

Nowlan, fm. 50 I’. ree. diff, with Lieut. 
Briges, h. p. 91 F. 

Aichbold, 68 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 


Hill, h 
"De Bancey fm. 17 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Lines) h. p. 10 Dr. 
mpbell, 18 F. ree. dilf. with Lieut. 
Ensign Lodington, ree. diff. with En. 
sign Bar! kley, h. 
fin, 46 F. with Ensign Cumberlege, 
p- © 
—— fm. 46 F. with Ensign Gleeson, 
Pp. 105 F 
fm. 12 F. with Ensign Pounder, 
P 
——— John O'Meara, fm. 59 F. with Ensign Jo- 
seph O'Meara, h. p. 5 W. L. R. 
, fm. 12 Dr. with Lieut. Prior, 
Qua. : Mast. Hutchinson, fm. 55 F. with Ensign 
M‘Intosh, h. p. 63 F. 
Assist. Song, fm. 29 F. with Assist. Surg. 
Dunlop, 


Resignations and Retirements, 


Lieut. Col. Thyts, R. Horse Gds. 

Athorpe, do, 

Ramsden, Gren. Gds. 

Cheyne, 47 F. 

Major Stewart, 19 Dr. 

Dewguard,6F. . 

Captain Underwood, 21 Dr. 

Brander, R. Horse Gds, 
Cornet Barfoot, 2 Dr. Gds, 

Eusign E, Carrol, 86 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Lieut. Manners, 54 F. 

The Exchange between Lieut. Chambre, !1 Dr. 
and Lieut. Bo fs h. p. 21 Dr. 

Ensign Spens, 95 


Deserted. 
Paymaster O’Connor, 11 F. 


Deaths. 


Lieut. Gen. Edinb. 31st Jan. 1820. 
Lieut. Col. Fehrzen, 55 F. Namuel, Madras 

19th Jan. 
Meatiows, 15 F. London, 9th 
Stewart, 19 Dr. 


12th May 1820. 


Weir, late of R. Mar. ton. 
Douglas, late 5 R. V. B. Sth July. 
Capt. Pardey, h. p. 56 P. 26th Apr. 


Hlumphiys, sth R. Vet. Bn. Aberdeen 


22d June. 
—— Lechmere, h. p. Lucas’s Dr. 30th July. 
~— Du Platel, h. p. Chas. Britan, 6th Mar. 


—— M‘Queen, h. p. F. Caleutta 15thNov. 1819. 
eut. Johastone Mehenepoucaum 
51h Dee 
ne inson, 17 Dr. Kair 
—— Hunter, 67 F. Bombay — 20th do. 


do. 

Richards, 4 F.Grenada 23d 
Doyle, 27 F. 

Macdonald 


Medical 
Dep. Insp. W. T. Taylor, h. p. 


Dr Keating, Physician 

Hosp. Ward, Tobago 14th Apt, 

Assist. Com. Gen. Lefevre, Africa 26th May. 

Dep. Assist. Com. Gen, Dwight, St Lagis 9th 
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Rept at Edinburgh, in the Obsérvatory, Caltonhill. 
Tay Attach. July Attach, 
Ther. |Baro. | | Wind. Weather. | 1920, | Ther. | Baro. Ther. |Vind.| Weather. g 
—- 
41 |29.989)M. 63) Cble. |Sunsh. forn. M. 48 [29.552|M. 61) 
60 595] nod’ |dull aftern, 56] 604 Inigh Foggy day. 
M. 4t M. H M. 4 E, eS 
3{\M. 43} -702)M. E.  |Dull day, 19 { M. 453} .258)M. 62 \ E. |Dull, but 
54 | .759)E. nod |rain even. E. 57 | 655) |fair. 
M. 413} -785|M. 62) |Cble. | Warm,clear 20{ M. 53 | .451)M. 66)/E, Warm forn. 
. 40) ° -605)M ‘ble. arm forn, 
Jble. M. 4: 06) M. Cble. in morn, 
58 | 59$|mod {Changeable 224 33] (dul day, 
8{ E. 58 57 mod E. 59] .480/E. 63 fjhigh lof rain. 
M. 44] .889M. M. 44] .555|M. 37) W. |Duil, shwrs. 
10{ | 59f|noa [Ditto E. 55} 60f|high rain. 
M. 50 | 821M. Cble. | Warm, but 27{ M. 49 | .680)M. bot |Dull, but 
E. 63 | .790E. 59f$j|mod jdull, - E. 60] .726/B. 60) jhigh /fair, 
M. 46 | 662M. M, 484) W. {Rain morn, 
54| 6} mod {Ditto 504 65 68 } mod 
64| .747E. 65f|nod |dull aftn. E. 65 | |mod jfair. 
M. 50 | [Clear morn. 
E. 57| .660'E. 63§'mod foggy day. Quantity of rain, 1.297. 
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THat moisture for which many plants began to languish at the date of our last re- 
port was amply supplied to the soil on the 18th of last month. So copious were the 
rains on that day, as to lay the greatest part of wheat, where that crop was at all luxu- 
riant. Fortunately, however, the blossom was fairly over, and the grain partially filled ; 
and, as genial weather succeeded, with little more rain till the 3d of the present month, 
the damage done to wheat will be less than was at one time dreaded. Where barley was 
luxuriant, it has suffered, more particularly where young grass grows over and rots the 
prostrate straw. Oats have improved considerably since the rain in July, nor have they 
suffered so much by being lodged. Turnips and potatoes have also been much benefit- 
ed by the rains, which have been frequent since the commencement of the present month. 
The foliage of potatoes has been partially blighted by the high winds on the %th and 
th ; wheat on high grounds has been shaken; and peas have been twisted and par- 
tially broken: but the damage done to either is inconsiderable. The second cutting of 
gtass comes forward briskly. Hay has been sold in some of the northern counties at 6d. 
per stone from the field. The price of grain has advanced considerably since our last, 
and, though of late a slight decline has been experienced in the london market, yet it 
has been little felt in this country. The hatvest has partially commenced in many 
places, and, should dry weatier set in, the crop may be secured nearly as early as last 
season. Wheat, indeed, being, for the most part, later than usual in being sown, will 
be a few days later in ripening ; in other sorts of grain the difference will be less percep- 
tible, unless damp weather shall now protract the ripening process. The weather has 
been all along favourable for the operation of fallowing, which is now, for the most part, 
ready for the seed furrow.—1 4th August. 


The herbaceous plants mentioned in the report for Avgust last year have come in 
flower two days later this than last season. Water plants continue to come in flower 
five, and the grass of Parnassus, a semi-aquatic t, about three days earlier than 

year,—a proof that the temperature has been as uniform for the two past months, 
and as favourable to the progress.of vegetation, as in the two Corresponding months last 
not the elevation to which temperature at times . apes 
on of temperatare; which ie" eve vegetation, in so 
Perthshire, 14th August 1820. 
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Register.—Agricultural Report. Aug. 
CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 
Wheat. uar. |Potat.|} || Catmeal BeP. Meu 
Bollj Prices. |Av. pr. + ip.peck Bis, |Peck. Bls.| Peek. 
19] 597/360 416158 8 0 290190 25.0)200 220) 11 18 }July 18] 505)1 5 66) 1 0 
T2151 6420159 4 1250 290/20 0 240/200 2204 11 16 378,12 5} 68) 1 1 
Aug. 5042659 5 O22 0270/19 6 226) 11 14 }Aug. 1945551 6) 76) 1 2 
1 26,0 51 O21 0 25 4/20 0256 ll 14 540, 1 6 86) 1 2 
Glasgow. 
1920. Wheat, 270 Ibs. Vats, 264 Lbs. Barley, 52U lbs. Bns.& Pse.j/Oatmeal Flour. 
Dantzie.|Por.red.|British. | Irish. | British. English.| Scots. ||Stir. Mea.|} 140 Ibs. 1280 Ibs. 
July 19}37 58 210250] 18 26 0 |] — — 27 25 6 022 6) 58. 
26, 57 38 210259] 20 26 || — — 28 O22 25 6 122.022 6)58 60) 
Aug. 2/37 38 050 210240] 20 26 || — — [27 O22 24 0 1/22 022 6)58 60 
37 384 20 2601] — — 29 25 6 22 025 
Haddington. 
W heat. Oatmeal, 
.| Oats. | Pease. | Beans. 
Prices. | Av-pr. Per Pek 
& dadis. dijs. |s. djs. s. djs. s. d. s. d. 
July 21) 345 | 52 0 40 0158 7 290/19 24 1s 2350117 220 14 
28) 218] 38 42 40 6 50 25 19 24.01.19 24 O21 0 43 
Aug. 4] 452] 36 © 40 0] 38 7 300/20 25 6 19 240) 19 240 62191 6 
Ml] 451) 37 420,59 4 127 52 O21 26 18 27 0) 18 23 O} Aug. 6 
London. 
Wheat. | pve. |i Barlev. Vats. Beans. Pease. Flour, Quar. 
1820. per qr. Fd &PoljPotat.|| Pigeon. ) Grey.|| Fine.} 2d. 
July 17/58 80/56 40] 26 40) 18 28)28 42 [54 42 48/40 461) GO 65)55 1, 
24/62 80/40 42) 50 42 |) 26 35/52 42 48 155 40]| 46 50/44 60 65/55 11 
Si) 62 84/40 42) 50 42] 24 352/50 40 44/56 42 48/40 60 65/55 
Aug. 770 3a 54/28 42 46 (56 $4 42 48/40 65 70/60 
Liverpool. 
Flour, 240ib. 
Wheat. 
1820. Oats. Barley. | Rye, | Beans, | Pease, 
70 45 Ib. 60 lb. | per qr. | per qr. | per qr. Irish. Scots./[nsh. 
dan a dis.d. sad] s 8s] s. | s 8s. His. 
July 1 &84 O44 5 G 40 42] 435 50 | 56 56 47 48/44 46) 26 55/27 32 
9444 5 G 421 45 52 | 36 56 1148 49/46 47196 40150 S527 32 
Aug. 1D 84 44 5 40 42145 52 | 36 56 48 49/46 47/26 40750 5527 32 
O1L 013 84 5 6 40 42] 45 52 | 36 56 47 48/44 46] 26 40} 27 52 
All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
Briey. 
1820. | Wht.| Rye. ley-} Oats. Beans. |Pease.|7 wht. | | Barley Oats. 
dj dis, 
9} 4411 45 8 
5} 44 96 1 
6),45 11 46 
4} 46 2 


Whest, 70s. 10.—Rye, 44s. 


Aggregzte Average of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales for the Six 
Weeks succeeding 15th May 1820. 
(Barley, 54s. 11—-Oats, 25s. 4d.—-Beans, 45s, 2d.—Pease, 16s, 1d. 
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Register.—Commercial Report. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLONIAL PRODUCE.—Sugars.—There was a steady, but not extensive, demand 
for Muscovades last week ; prices without variation, with the exception of the middling 
kinds, which declined a ]ittle. This forenoon the market is dull, and sellers have given 
way 6d. to Is. per ewt 3 this reduction facilitated the sales, as there were more purchases 
than for some time previously. ‘The quantity of sugar imported into London during 
last year Was 167.401 hhds. 15,856 tierces, and 7535 barrels. Coffve.—This article has 
been improving for some time, and is now in brisk and general demand, and the prices 
rapidly advancing. The advance in the course of last week was 6s. to 8s. per cwt.— 
Cotton.—There has been some improvement in the demand for cotton ; the request ap- 
pears to be on speculation anticipating an export demand. The quantity of cotton im- 
ported into London in 1819 is 4313 barrels, and 331 hhds. Rawm.—There have been 
extensive purchases of rum since last week, and"holders are very sanguine in the antici- 
pation of higher prices. The quantity of rum imported into London, during the year 
1819, was 37,245 puncheons, and 880 hhds. Oils.—There are about twelve vessels 
arrived trom Greenland, and one from Davis’ Straits, which bring rather unfavourable 
accounts respecting the success of these fisheries. ‘Ihe oil market is in consequence ra- 
ther heavy. Z'ebacco.—There are renewed inquiries after tobacco, and several cargoes of 
Virginia are reported sold at 36s. to 38s. the 100 lbs. manifest weight. 

EUROPEAN PropucE.—Hemp and Flax remain steady in price. Tallow con- 
tinues to decline, but the market remains heavy, notwithstanding the late great depres- 
sion in prices. The late demand for Brandy has subsided, and there are very few pur- 
chasers even at a reduction of fully Id. per gallon. The purchases of Geneva continue 
inconsiderable.—London, August 8. 

Bairish MANUFACTURES.—We are happy to learn from Sheffield, that the trade 
of that place has materially revived, and that there is every prospect of a farther amend. 
ment. Many able hands, in the different mechanical branches of the place, who have 
been for these nine or twelve months past supported by parochial support, are now in 
full work ; and there is a fair prospect that many band others now unemployed will 
be taken on in the course of a few weeks, 

To the agreeable accounts respecting manufacture contained in the London journals, 
we are happy to add, that the fall trade is promising. More business than usual was 
done at Glasgow last week. Intelligence has been received within these eight days that 
fine mulls and lawns, and some very fine light jaconets, have sold readily in the Calcutta 
market, and brought from 40 to 45 per cent. gross profit. In Manchester the stocks 
in the hands of the manufacturers are very low ; a proof that goods have been selling; 
though there has been little bustle about it,—Glasgow Chronicle. 

Course of Eachange, London, August 11.—Amsterdam, 12 : 6. Ditto, at sight, 
12:3. Rotterdam, 12 : 7. Antwerp, 12; 8  Hamburgh, 37 : 6. Altona, 
37: 7. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 70. Bourdeaux, 26: 0. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 156. Madrid, 344. Cadiz, 34}. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 46]. Genoa, 43]. 
Oporto, 499. Rio Janeiro, 54. Dublin, 7 per cent. Cork, 8 per cent. 

Prices of Bullion per oz.—¥Foreign gold in bars, L. 3:17: 104. New Doub- 
L.3.: 13:6. New Dollars, L.0 : 4:10}. Silver in bars, standard, — 

0. 


Premiums of Insurance at Loyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 12s, 6d.—Cork or Dublin | 
10s. 6d.—Belfast 10s. 6d.—Hamburgh 10s. 6d.—Madeira 20s.—Jamaica 30s.—Green- 
land out and home 4 gs. to 5 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from July 19 to August 9, 1820. 
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July-19.} July 26.) Aug. 2.| Aug. 
3 per cent. reduced, 694 694 695 | 69 
3 per cent. consols, cay | 63, | 68, 
35 per cent. do. 73 77% 77 
4 per cent. do. | 87 873, | 
cout, navy annuities 103 | 103 
~— Bonds, 21 pi. 22 pr. 23 pr. |} 
Exchequer bills, 2d. Cpr. | 5 pr. 5 pr. 
Consols for account, 694 604 > GB. 
tench per cents. -|79f. oe. | 95¢- | Bde. 
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Register.—Commercial Report. 


CAug. 
PRICES CURRENT.—Avevusr 12, 1820. 
LEITH. Grascow. | LiverProot.| Lowynoy, 
Txa, Bohea,perlb. . | — @ —| — —i— 3 24 
Congou, — | 2 9 3 2 
Souchetig, |= om | | —143 46 
Scoar, Musc. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . | 60s. 65 | 58 62 | 55 58 | 58 60 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.) 76 86 | 63 83 | 62 76 | 61 68 
Fine and very fine, . | 84 96 | — — | 77 83 | 73 83 
Brazil, | 28 40 | 28 29 
White, . . | — | 42 Gl | 36 56 
Refined, Double Loaves, 130 145 | — | — | 12 db)14 
Powder ditto, . 106 10)— 94 113 
Single ditto,. . . . .j103 — — |100 105.) — B 
Small Lumps, . ./94 98 | — —|98 102/99 iio 
Large ditto, . . .| 92 96 | — — | 90 98 | 88 92 
Crushed Lumps, . | 47 56 | — — | 48 50 | — 
Motasses, British, . . .| 30 31/28 296] 30 — | 26 
Correr, Jamaica, * ( 
Ord. good, and fine ord.j119 129 | 116 126 {118 126 |105 130 ; 
Fine and very fine, .| — —|— — {138 140 |145 148 ( 
Dutch, Tri & very ord. 100 123 | — — | 99 120 | — = | 
Ord. » 124 131 | — — {122 129 | — 
St Domingo, . 126 128 | — {124 126 | — om 
(in Bond), Ib. 8} 83) 84 84 | 84 8h — an 
SpiritsJam. Rum 160.P. 33/2 9210/3 0 35/25 40 
Brandy, ga. . 0 46)— 4 40 
Geneva, . . |2 6 —|- 22 
Aqua, 7 3 7 — | — I 
WnEs, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 60 — {350 650 
Portugal Red, pipe, . | 35 — | 500 540 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 55 | — — | 300 650 
‘Teneriffe, pipe, . . | 30 32) — 
Madeira, 60 65 — 35 45 ¢ 
Loswoon, Jamaica, ton, .| £7 6 01/6 5 615/16 5 610 
Honduras, . . .. | 8 06 517 0710/6 615 
Campeachy,. . 8 8 5] — 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . | 7 8 01710 m—/i8 0 90 
Cuba, 9 11}91010 0/8 5 815] — 
Caraccas fine, Ib. 9% 64 6 8 0 Of 100 106 
TiMBER, Amer. Pine, foot,) 1 6  —|— | 
Honduras ‘Mahogany, 14 18/12 13 831 Jatt 12 
Tar, American, br... . | 20 om! 16 17 | 170 H 
Tattow, Rus. Yel. Candle, 58 — | 58 60 | 61 
Home melted, cwt. . | 62 — 5) 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, | 48 
Petersburgh Clean, | 43 44] — — | 45 —j|4110 42 
Frax, Riga To. & Dr. Ra.| — — | 59 61 
Dutch, . . 100) — — | 65 75 
Mats, A 75 8&0 — _ —_ 75 B 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, | 34 35 | — 
Montreal ditto, cwt. | 41 46 | 37 38 | 37 38 6| 39 40 2 
Cod, . . 84(p.brl.)— | 30 31) — — | 28 G 
Touacco, Virg. fine, | — 84) 9° 94,0 640 810 8 0 9 G 
inferior, — 6 64; 4 330 4 0 
1 5) 1 13)1 3 T 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
June and 20th July 1820; extracted from the London Gazette. 


iken, J. Liverpool, merchant James, G. Liverposl, merchant 
po H. Blackburn, Lancashire, brazier - . Jackson, J. Box Suffolk, maltster 
Aston, R. Red Marley D’Arbitol, Worcestershire, Jeeves, J. St Ive’s, Huntingdonshire, 
dealer Lee, R. Hull, merchant 
Ragnall, T. Birmin , toy-maker Rath 
Rarke, J, Stockpor Etchells, cotton-manufactur- artin, J, Liverpool, merchant 
er : *‘Farlane, A. Postern-row, Tower-hill, toyman 
ty, W. S. Seulcoates, Yorkshire, 


y ry Magor, M. jun. Truro, linen-draper 
ignell, J. Phoenix-place, Knightsbridge, carpen- Mattey, W. Leominster, auctioneer 

ter Mee, W. Market Harborough, spirit-merchant 
Blackburn, W. Blackburn, shopkeeper Morley, J. Liverpool, hatter 
Houcher, J. Cheltenham, cabinet-maker Morris, T’. Pitfield-street, Hoxton, brush-maker 
honth, J. Burley Woodhead, Yorkshire, worsted- Moody, C. Hitchen, maltster 

spinner Muir, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Brennand, T. Bread-street, warehouseman Oakley, H. Mary-le-bonne-lane, boot-maker 
Bradbury, S. Oxford-street, tailor Oldham, W. Hop-gardens, St Martin’s-lane, ware- 


Bubb,WJ. G. Grafton-street, East, Fitzr uare, houseman 
sculptor Peake, ©. Drayton in Hales, Shropshire, miller 
Burlingham, T. Woreester, glover Pettinger, W. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, wood-turner ty 
Carr, T, Chorley, Lancashire, ironm Pettit, R. le-street, Red Lion-square, oilman iP aa 
Cassidy, T. Liverpool, feather-merchan Poole, F, Coflumpton, money-serivener 
Cobbett, W. Catherine-street, Strand, bookseller  Postans, M, Cheltenham, vietualler 
Cooper, S. Tottenham-court-road, baker Pocock, G. Tiverton, Somersetshire, butcher 4 
Corp, E. Liverpool, butcher Prat, J. R. and W. Ravenscroft, New London- Her 
Crawford, J. T. Judd-street, Brunswick-square, street, corn-factor a 
merchant Preston, W. Dove-court, Mansion-house, mer- ee +3 
Cragg, J. Empingham, Rutlandshire, corn-dealer chant 
Crawshaw, B, and G., Birstal, Yorkshire, earpet- Reed, J. Dowgate-wharf, wharfinger 
manufacturers Roeklitfe, W. Chatham, baker + Ee 
Crooke, W. Benaere, Wilts, farmer Robbins, E. and R, B, Muchall, Birmingham, ‘as 
Crowson, J. Boston, innkeeper merchants es 
Craden, R. P. Gravesend, slop-seller Rood, J. Portsmouth, brewer ; Se 
Daniel, C. W. Bath, jeweller Royde, G. Newgate Street, upholsterer Pa 
Denson, R, and W. Chester, curriers Ruspini, J, B, Pall-Mall, medicine-vender ey, 
Devey, J. Wolverhampton, factor Sackett, 'T. Bermondsey Wall, shipwright 3 
Dunkin, C. Shad Thames, lighterman and corn- Sandbach, W. Liverpool, provision : 
dealer Shelley, J. Hanley, Staffordshire, shopkeeper 
Dyer, T. Frome Selwood, cordwainer Simson, J, M. Elnstead, Essex, cattle-dealer 
Elliott, C. St Thomas a Beckett, in the Cliffe, Smith, J. Manchester, manufacturer 
Sussex, grocer Smith, J. W. and T. Townley, Manchester, cot- 
iillet, J. Crown-court, Fleet-street, ter pelman, W. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, grocer 
Godden, J. F. and N, Wood, Gammon, mercers Stead, S. Huddersfield, corn-factor 
Golding, H. Oxford, eabinet-maker Swain, G. J, Mansei Street, Goodman’s Fields 


Harrison, J. Saxilby, Lincolnshire, timber-mer- ‘Thompson, T. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, joiner 
chant ' Tolson, R. jun, Dalton, Yorkshire, manufacturer 
Hale, W. Milton, Oxfordshire, carpenter Tozer, J. Bristol, woollen draper 
ellyer, E. Kennington- master alker, W. Yorkshire, m t 
mariner Walden’ J. and M. Hackney, butchers 
Heap, W. and J. Hepworth, Yorkshire, clothiers Warwick, J. Rotherhithe, ship-butlder . 
Hellings, R. H. South Molton-street, coal-mer- Waring, J. Somerset Place, factor 


chant Welch, J. Nantwich, shopkeeper 
Howard, J. merchant Wilcox, J. Towcester, innkeeper 
Hoyle, T. Halifax, dimity manufacturer Willis, T. Carisbrooke, felimo 
Holmes, W. Chesterfield, flour-dealer Willans, W. South Shields, clothier 6 
Houghton, W. L. Hull, stationer Wright, C. Old Ford, wharfinger Es 
Hyde, J. Stayley Bridge, Cheshire, merchant Woods, 5. Havant, Hampshire, grocer. oe 
ALPHARETICAL List of ScotcH and DrvipENDs, announced 
July 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. ee Wee bt 
SEQUESTRATIONS. Watt, James, Kelso, merchant 
Archibald, Robert, Glasgow, baker and builder ee 
Ballingall, Alexander Thomas, Glasgow, mer- 
chants and writers DIVIDENDS. 
Barrie, ‘Thomas, spirit-dealer 
Ceealie, John, Gorbals o Gi ow, baker Hargreaves, James, Glasgow, iron-founder and ‘5 
arswell, William and James, Glasgow, wrights eurrier; by D. Keunedy, accountant there. », 
aR and builders - Lawson, William, Glasgow, grocer; by the trus- 
Edward, Trodeston of slater tee, 5, Saltmarket 
Fi i Robert, and Co. Glasgow, spiri ealers Merchant Banking Company of Stirling; at 42, 
Flee’? Andrew, and Co, Kilsyth, manufacturers Albany Street, Edinburg a 
her, Archibald, Greenock, baker, spirit-deal- Petrie, James, junior, Aberdeen, merchant ; by 
Gilet and merchant A. Webster, advocate there 
Ge irist, Hugh, G w, merchant Rhind, James, Leith, merehant; by trustee, 34 
Geant George, Cawdor, merchant York Place, Edinburg 
Meme and Storar, Edinburgh, merehants Thomson, John, Edinburgh, merchant; by T. 
Ritehia’ Robert, Fateley. distiller and merchant Hamilton, Argyle Square 
Shaw. William, Edin Walker, Charles, mexchant; by D, Ken- 
Glasgow, right nedy, accountant there 
and A{exander, Edinburgh, commission Wallace, Robert, Gatexide, by 
of Alexander Shitreff and Co, R, Craig, merchant, Paisiey 
Thee er manufacturers near Bathgate | White, Thomas, Edinburgh, cloth-merghant; by 
» James, Glasgow, marble mant' er’ W. Scott, acéountant there. 
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186 Register.—The late Professor Christison. 


CAug. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR CHRISTISON. 


Drep, at his house in Argyle Square, on 
the 25th June, ALEXANDER CHRISTISON,- 
Esq. late Professor of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Among the lamented 
characters of eminence, whose recent loss 
it has been our mournful duty to record, 
few are entitled to a higher place in the es- 
timation and regret of the public than Pro- 
fessor Christison. It will not, therefore, 
be deemed improper by those who are alive 
to the feeling of intellectual and moral 
excellence, that a small portion of our 

should be devoted to the memo- 
ry of a man, who exhibited so rare and 
valuable an assemblage of the highest pow- 
ers and best affections of human nature.— 
Seldom, indeed, has an understanding of 
such vigour and comprehension been found 
united with a heart so pure and undisguis- 
ed. 

Possessing an ardour and energy of 
mind which could hardly be contemplated 
without astonishment as well as admiration, 
the attainments of knowledge which he 
made in the different departments of litera- 
ture and science were, as might be expect- 
ed, equally various, extensive, and pro- 
found. or is it surprising, that, with such 
native force of talent, he should at first have 
owed the elements of what he knew, less to 
the instruction and aid of others, than to 
his own unwearied industry and applica. 
tion; and that, with no original advantages 
of birth or fortune, he should have gradu- 
ally raised himself to his acknowledged 
eminence and respectability. He was early 
noted at the University as a classical scholar 
of the first distinction, Thus qualified, he 
filled successively, and with increasing fe- 
putation, different offices in the department 
of literary instruction, before he was appoint- 
ed one of the Masters of the High School; 
from which, after discharging his duty in 
that distinguished seminary, with the high- 
est creclit to himself, he was, in consequence 
of his sin merits, and under the im- 
pression of his extraordinary qualifications, 
as a literary character, promoted by the 
unanimous voice, not only of the patrons, 
but of the community at large, to the ho- 
nourable station of the Professorship of Hu- 
manity in the University of Edinburgh. 

During the whole of Professor Christison’s 
public ife, it was always an object of inter- 
est and pleasure to observe the vigour and 
activity of his mind, delighting to range 
uncontrolled oyer all the fields of human 
knowledge, and entering with ease into the 
most abstruse and difficult speculations both 
philosophical and of mathematicai science. 
‘Tf he indulged any particular tendency, it 

Was towards the study of the higher i 
Jus; with a view to explain its elementary 


guise, in every shape, were equally Ea 
to 


principles in a clearer and simpler manner 
than, in his opinion, had yet been done, 
By his tual habits of intense thinking, 
from whic he seemed to have little plea- 
sure in relaxation, what to ordinary minds 
must have been a fatigue, appeared to his 
no more than merely a matter of course, or 
perhaps, more properly speaking, a lux. 
ury. When any topic of speculation took 
possession of his mind, he was eager to ren- 
der it the subject of conyersation, in which 
his powers of clear conception and appro- 
priate expression were uncommonly great. 
Yet this eagerness of discussion had no con. 
Nection with motives of vanity, or of sel’. 
display; it proceeded only from the fulness 
of his heart, impressed with the importance 
or interest of his subject, into which, in all 
its bearings, he entered deeply, and with 
singular acuteness and discrimination.— 
With the practice of composition he had 
not been early familiarised, nor did it ever 
become easy to him ; but his judgment of 
it was always correct, and in verbal discus- 
sion, which was evidently his forte, he 
could hardly be excelled. 

The knowledge he possessed on every 
subject, and the facility with which’ he 
brought it to bear on all his topics of con- 
versation, were indeed admirable, and cer- 
tainly formed a qualification of no ordin 
value for an instructor of youth. At the 
same time, however ably he must be allow- 
ed to have discharged the functions of his 
office, it can hardly be doubted, that had 
the light and energy of so powerful an in- 
tellect been more exclusively concentra‘ed 
on the peculiar studies of his profession, he 
must have attained to a still higher rank 
in the scale of professional eminence. 

Great and striking as this praise of intel- 
lectual character must be esteemed, quali- 
ties of yet a higher and more precious order 
remain to be noticed—his amiable inno- 
cenc2 and simplicity of mind—his acute- 
ness of moral sensibility—his disposition, 
so truly disinterested, unassuming, inoffen- 
sive, and susceptible of the warmest attach- 
ment and friendship. Never did a heart of 
purer benevolence and integrity, or more 
exalted above every thing mean, dishonour- 
able, or unworthy, glow in the breast of a 
human being. In assisting the needy, and 
in patronizing or encouraging merit, bis 
own interest or convenience were, on all oc- 
casions, his least concern, and his liberality, 
in proportion te his means, was often gener- 
ous to an extreme. Affectation and dis- 

his nature, which delighted in man 
openness and sincerity. A spirit, natural- 
ly quick and lively, was always tempered 
by amiable feeling, and the expressicn of 
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‘onity, which so frequently brightened 
hie countenance, carried with it 
a peculiar charm.—This expression of be- 
nignity, and the powers of speecn which it 
always accompanied, are now stilled in the 
silent grave : but never will the impression 
they produced be effaced from the recollec- 
tion of the friends who remain to lament 
his loss ! 

In reference to the highest and most im- 

rtant of all our moral obligations, he ap- 
peared to consider religion as a concern 
betwixt the Almighty and our own con- 
science alone. But, from all his conduct 
and avowed sentiments on this momentous 
subject, it is at once gratifying and satis- 
factory to be assured, that his views and 
feelings with regard both to natural and to 
revealed religion were such as every real 
Christian could have wished them to be. 
With such principles and dispositions it is 
hardly necessary to observe, that in every 
domestic and social relation he was a pat- 
tern of kind affection and propriety of con- 
duct. 

Over the remarkable and _ instructive 
union of intelléctual and moral excellence 
now described, Death has at length drawn 
his veil How juny it was appreciated 
in this community, and how feelingly its ex- 
tinction is now regretted, may be concluded 
from the last honours which were paid to 
the remains of Professor Christison by the 
latrons and Members of the University, 
aud by an attendance of friends and stu- 
(ents unusually numerous and respectable. 
‘To all appearance the strength and sound- 
ness of his constitution corresponded to the 
vigorous character of his mind, and pro- 
mised, from his regular habits of temper- 
ance, a duration of life prolonged beyond 
the usual term. But an inward disease, 
which seems to have eluded observation, 
had long, it is possible, preyed on the vi- 
tals of his frame, and has unexpectedly de- 
prived society of so valuable a member, at 
an age comparatively little advanced. 

This hasty sketch of departed worth, ex- 
features somewhat ,novel, has per- 
haps exceeded the proper bounds. But it 
will be received with the greater indulgence, 
that it is the affectionate tribute of a friend- 
ship, which, without abatement or interrup- 
ton, has subsisted upwards of forty years, 
and will not soon be able to reflect on its ter- 
mination by the stroke of death, without a 
‘car of painful remembrance in thinking of 
oo mp be recalled. Such an in- 

macy afforded peculiar opportunity of a 
Preciating a which 
‘o be generally known, and which ought not 
soon to be forgotten. ats 

The funeral of Professor Christison pre- 
sented a very solemn and mournful proces. 
son to an immense concourse of spectators. 
The gentlemen who had studied under the 
late Professor met in the College-yard, at 


well deserves - 
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half past one o’clock, and thence proceeded 
to his house in Argyle Square. ‘The Pro- 
fessors of the University met in the College- 
yard at the same time, and walked in pro- 
cession, in front of the students, preceded 
by their officer, bearing the insignia revers- 
ed and covered with crape, to the Professor’s 
house, where they were in readiness to re- 
ceive the Right Hon. the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates of the city. At half past two 
o'clock, the procession moved from the 
house, through Brown's Square and Can- 
dlemaker-Row, to the Greyfriars’ burying. 
ground. ‘The students of the University, 
who had attended his class, walked before 
the body, which was supported by pall. 
bearers and relatives, followed by the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates in their robes ; the 
Principal and Professors of the University, 
with their respective officers, and the friends 
and acquaintances of the deceased. The 
procession walked four and four, and it is 
supposed, the whole train of mourners con- 
sisted of not less than 600 or 700. 


THE LATE PATRICK COLQUHOUN, LL. D. 


Patrick CoLauHown, LL. D.who died 
recently in London, was descended from an 
ancient family settled in Dumbartonshire for 
many centuries. A youngerson, he proceed- 
ed to Virginia, and there, although in the 
wilds of America, having access to a valu- 
able library, he, by his own industry, 
completed his education. Returning to 
Scotland, he established himself in Glas- 
gow, and, for three successive yéars, was 
elected Lord Provost of that city. bret 

In his active and enterprising mi 
originated the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Royal Exchange Tontine. He regu-- 
lated and improved the Forth and Clyde 
Navigation, so beneficial to the internal 
commerce of the island ; ard to him Scot- 
land is much indebted for many services 
rendered to her manufacturing interests, 
acknowledged by presents of not fewer 


than seven distinct votes of plate from as — 


many different public bodies in G Wy 
including the Royal Burghs of Sco 
He removed to London, and was nominated 
a Police Magistrate ; but his was not.a 
isposition to confine itself to the routine 
of mere official studies ; or, seeing evils 
and imperfections in a system, to object, 
find fault with them, and leave them as 
they were. He felt it his duty to suggest 
remedies, and, as far as the means were 
affurded™ him, practically to prove the 
utility of his suggestions; with this feel- 
ing, he published the “ Police of the 
} lis,” and, soon after, his assistance 
was solicited by the Duke of Portland to 
systematize and 
lice of the River Mr Secretary 
ndas estimated the increage. to the reve- 


nue from the system established at L,30,008 


rintend the marine. 
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annually on sugar alone, by the preven- 
tien of depredations on that article, and so 
expressed it in his s on introducing 
the T police bill into the House. 
The planters acknowledged their obliga 
tions. by a vote of plate, value L.500, 
which was succeeded by one for L.100 
from the Russia merchants, and followed 
by votes of thanks from all the commercial 
interests in the metropolis, who had materi- 
ally benefited by the improvement in the 
morals of the aquatic labourers. Mr Col- 
quhoun’s mind was actively employed in 
suggesting plans to alleviate the distresses 
of the peor during scarcity—to relieve 
their wants, while, by vigorous measures, 
he checked the spirit insubordination 
and revolution which at that time govern- 
ed their proceedings.—He establi the 
society at Lioyd’s by his influence with 
sone of the most respectable merchants— 
ever ready to assist the poor and needy— 
and, by the example of establishments for 
the distribution of soup, potatoes, herrings, 
&c. in his district—and societies for the 
withdrawing the pawns of the indigent, he 
induced the Lords of the Council to recem- 
mend a similar system throughout the 
kingdom ; and a pamphlet written by him 
on this subject, at the desire of their Lord- 
ships, was circulated by the Secretary of 
State accordingly. ‘The Duke of Portland 
was fully sensible of his usefulness, and 
repeatedly conveyed his Majesty's high 
satisfaction at the unremitting zealous 
attention to all the objects which came 
within the scope of his official situation, 
and to the means of establishing a system of 
morality and good order in the metropolis.” 
He suggested, in 1806, the establish- 
Fr ment of saving banks, which he calls a great 
‘ desideratum in political economy, * to 


lead the poor by gentle and practicable 
4 means into the way of bettering themselves, 
¥ te convince them that have a stake in 
% the country as well as the rich, aud that 
the Government should place their contri- 
butions on so secure and respectable a 
footing that they may look to it with cer- 
tainty as a relief in time of sickness, and 
as a prop in old This plan has been 
tollowed up by debentures Go- 
vernment; but he wished to extend the sys- 
tem to annuities wo persons descending in- 
to years, and others, after contribudons 


At Brussels, the lady of Er. 

nest Leslie, Esq. of Balgahain, aston. 

24. fw Hans London, the lady of 

the Hon: James 
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aoe made for a number of 
ears to form a capital for this purpose.’* 
So won he esteemed, a8 well in 
the dominions of his Majésty abroad as on 
the continent of Europe, that the colonics 
of St Vincetit, Nevis, Dominica, and the 
Virgin Islands, as alsu the Free Hanseatic 
Republics of Lubec, Bremen, and Ham- 
burgh, on the declared ground of public 
character and services, nominated him 
their Representative and Consul-General 
in this country, and proved their estimation 
of his services by several —— of plate. 
In addition to the Treatises on the 
Police of the Metropolis and River Thames, 
he published his work on the Power, 
Wealth, and Resources of the British Em- 
pire, and various others on Criminal Juris- 
prudence, on Political Economy, and on 
the Commerce and Manufactures of Great 
Britain. He was one of the five persons 
who first met, including Count Rumford, 
and originated the Royal Institution in 
London ; and was an active member of the 
Society for Bettering the Condition of the 
Poor, who, on their minutes, notice his 
death as a loss sincerely to be lamented, 
** from his having invariably distinguished 
himself as one of the earliest members of 
the institution by'the activity of his benevo- 
lence, and his exertions in promoting the 
objects of the society.” His correspondence 
was most extensive with all quarters of the 
globe, and he lived to see many of his sug- 
gestions for the improvement of prison 


San of the morals and habits of | 
crimin 


als, for the discouragement of vice, 
and the promoting of virtue, carried into 
execution, and Paine by benevolent 
persons in New York elsewhere. 

The University of Glasgow, not ummind- 
ful of his merits, conferred upon him the dis- 
tinction of Doctor of Laws; the city of 
Kdinburgh, &c. the freedom of the Cor- 
poration, while he was a member of nume- 
rous useful and charitable institutions in 
the metropolis. . 

It might well be said of him that he 
a mind fertile in conception, kind and be- 
nevolent in disposition, and bold and per- 
severiig in execution. Ever ready to give 
his advice and assistance when his means 
enabled him to do so, and that his long 
and laborious life was honourable ¢o lim- 
self and useful to his country. © 
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29. At 1d Perthshire, 
the of Alex Macduff, Esq. of Bonhard, 


@ son. 
July 1, At London, Lady Frances 
Webster edderburne, a son. 
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burgh indy of Lieutenant-Colonel Ross, 


— In George Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Wedderburne, a son. ‘ 

8 The lady of William Mackintosh, 
Esq. Great King Street, Edinburgh, a son. 

12. At Paris, the Right Hon. Lady 
Sinclair, a son. 
lady of Lieut.«Colonel Moubray, a son. 

13. The lady of John Cay, Esq. 5, Nor 
thumberland Street, a son. 

17. At Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, 
Mrs General Dundas, a son. 

20. At Grange Bank, near Edinburgh, 
Mrs Hair, a son. : 

21. At Culduthel, the lady of Affleck 
Fraser, Esq, @ son. 

24. At Milton House, Edinburgh, Mrs 
George Moncreiff, a daughter. 

Lately. At her father’s house, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Murdoch M‘Laine, Esq. of 
Lochbuy, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 26. At Plantation House, in the 
Island of St Helena, Count Balmain, Com. 
missioner of his Majesty the. Emperor 
Russia, to Miss Charlotte Johnson, eldest 
daughter of Lady Lowe, and grand-daugh- 
ter of Sir John Johnstone, Bart. 

May 23. At St Croix, James Brown, 
goerchant there, to Miss Krause, 
daughter of Colonel Krause, of the Danish 
service. 

June L. At St Petersburgh, Sir William 
_ Crichton, M.D. to Sophia, daughter of M. 
Le Chevalier de Suthoff, &e. &e. 

14. At Edinburgh, Wim. Be Esq. 
Writer, Edi h, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Robert Carfrae, sq. late Barrack. 
master at Palermo. 

22. At Gartmore Heuse, Thomas Dur- 
ham Calderwood of Polton, Esq. to Miss 
Cunninghame Graham. 

26. At Edinburgh, Dr Thomas Shortt, 
to his Forces, to Hen- 

daughter of Alexander Young 
of Harbum, W. 

— At Rockhall, James Charles Macrae, 
Esq. of Holmains, to Margaret Elizabeth, 
cldest of Alexander Grierson, Ksq. 
younger 

27. At i 
ard Goodwin. Keats, G.C.B..to Maty, eld- 
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of 


ous Earl of Strathmore, to Miss Mary 


July 3.. At Glasgow, Thomas Paterson, 
Esq. Paymaster in his Majesty’s 22d regi- 
ment of foot, to Margaret, eldést daughter 
of James Miller, Esq. merchant there. 

6. At Edinburgh, Captain James Stirs 
ling, R. N. of Glentyan, fourth son of the 


late John Stirling of or vie, Esq. to 
Mary, third daughter of the late Day Hort 


Macdowall, Esq. of Castle Semple. 

— At Aberdeen,»,Dr George Gordon 
M‘Lean, to Miss Frances Helen, daughter 
of John Angus, Esq. of Tillicorthy. ~ 

7. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant F. Beau- 
mont, Royal Navy, to Mary, est 
daughter of the late William Dawson, Esq. 


of Graden. 

10. At London, Lieutenant-Colonel the ah i 
Hon. James Hamilton Stanhope, to Lady “ ; 
Frederica Louisa Murray. a 


1]. At Edinburgh, John Dow, Esq. 


2 
W. S. to Miss Margaret Russell, eldest iW 7° 
daughter of the late William Russell, Esq. HA pA: 
Stirling, to Jane, daughter of William iba fi 
Grinly, Esq. late merchant in Leith. Ri: TES! 
At dinburgh, John Livingstone, 


Esq. of Shortridgehead, to Miss Mary 
Nielson, Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 
12. At Jedburgh, Mr William H. Liz+ 
ats, St James’s Square, to 
ilson, 


* 


Henrietta, daughter of Robert 


. surgeon, Jedburgh. = | 
3. At Paisley, the Rev.-John Bruce, a 


Newmilns, to Isabella, eldest daughter of Hn Seah. 
the Rev. William Ferrier, Paisley. | 
— At Clegro, in Rutlandshire, ‘Thomas 4 % 
Francis Kennedy, Esq. of Dunure, 
shire, M. P. to Sophia, only daughter of a > 


the late Sir Samuel Romilly. 

14. At Resolis, Captain A. Gallie, late 
of the 78th Highlanders, to Miss Anne 
Munro Arthur, daughter of the Rev. Mr 
Arthur, thony Bigot, E 

— At Edin , An 
of London, to Miss Anne Macdougall, 
daughter of William Macdougall, Esq. of 
Sloane Street, Chelsea, London, * 

17. AtStirling, Lieutenant Lucius French, 
of the 67th regiment, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Robert Young, Esq. ' 

— At Ayr, Charles D. Gairdner, Esq. 
to Miss Cowan, only ter of William 


Cowan, Esq. banker, present Provost of A 
John uhar, Esq. of 

Forfarshire, to Mary Ann, daughter of 
Shillito, of Upper Thames Street, 


18. At Humbie, Mr William W: 
merchant, Leith, to Eliza, only 
of Alexander Dudgeon, sl 
== At Glasgow, Kenneth Bruce Stewart, 
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9, At Coats House, near Edinburgh, 30. At London, the t Hon. John ae the a 
4, Mrs Tod, Charlotte Square, Edin- 
Esq | 
4 
* 
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BRovert Meivule Gandlav. 
ot we Lag Indias Company's 


Me Spencer w Lady 
Augam Pages, Ge Marqus 
a 


John M- Kean, 5. 


Ai. At De Seewart. 
Secertary w coe Medical at 
place, wn of te Cap 
Dunaid Sorwart of 

Mex 6—At Poms St Charles, scar Men- 
teal, Mr Johan Wauseon, wo of the 

24 At Perth. the year of ber 

age, Mes Pausgie. spowme w tae Bev. Dr 
Pragie 

— At Giagew, Mic Wilam Miller, 

2% At Montreal, Alexander 


— Mo Jeanie 
.At recura from Lasber, 
whether be bad 


— At his hou, Greenock, Pacick 
of Arémere. bsg 

Beam, 
wiles VixeAdmual John loghs of 


At Inverness, bet 37th year, Mrs 


ef Dechgarroch, 
and relict of Mr Alexander Lee, mer- 
30. At Inverness, at-am advanced age, 
Miss Ann Mackintosh, sister 


Mackmmtesh, Heim. 
At the Manse of Dr Alex- 
ander Dowme. 


Place, John Johnston, 
sm of the Rev. Joha 


At sear Fon Wilum, 


Miss Stewart, vue of Duncan Stewart Zac. 
oe st Part : 

At Market Wewhom, Mr Sradier. 
the VWorkshire Guee Wher dead 
measured ame feet and time 
feet be 

Jume Lat Amines 
Nuguer. et Royal Nazs. am 
ef tae Jebe Napier, Esq of Tinen. 
wt Ruwal Arcilery. 

2 A: George Buchanan. 
the rear of Bis age. 
in the of bis ages 

& At Abemieen. Marv. 
Alex Esq. of 

— At the Manse of Bervie, ix the dix" 
year et us age. tae Bev. Bebert Coil, 
wears mumscer ed tte ef Berne. 

4 At Lendes. the Meo. Beary 
M. P. 

— At Pusier, Me James Miler. 
shueg wo the Bunk Campane, Pamir. 

— At Edpourct. Mes Boown, wie af 
Mr Thomas Browse. wosseller. 

— Me Nubect Bucther- 
fend, youngest ao of the 
Rutherfuri, Esq. of 

— Drummond, Esq of Sivan: 
wie of Mubdicses, Capcun 
in the lace ef feet, the 
year ot bis age. representative of the 
cunt amd respectable famaly of the Deum- 
mends of Hawtrorméen. in che coency of 
Lanburgh He bas lett three and 
taree w lament bas 
3d of towe guards. 

& At Both, aged 67, Lieueemant-Colene! 
Pint, lace of the Hom East Inds Com- 
pany’s Sernex. Macras 

— At Arbdeoath, Mr Jobs Eviles, sargeeo 
im the vear of bss age 

At Deizves, Herts, 


— At Edmburgh, Mr Gen, 


| 
Caderwood, Samm, af Mr 
| « 
Wiliam Bell, of Landon, w 
| beth. chink daagheer of Gung: Aamezr, 
Es. 
Jan. Fart Wiliam, 
a 
i 
* 
busurs, second sm of General See Hew 
Dalrymple, Bert. 
: = of Bessevteaca. after a wog and 
Mix, Mime, & Mr Jobn Seewart of 
— At Sccvta, Mary, daugheer of Mawe 
M-Deugali, vounger of Soreba. 
— At South Carolina. 
Dc Hugh Marsball, Rothsay. 
At the palace of Loo, im her 63th year, 
Bar Princess Dewager of Orange, 
| a ther to the King of the Netherlands 
— At Aberdeen, Jobn Abezcrembie, 
i 
q 


_ the Rew. Jobm Hen. 
minster ef thet years, 
sot 33 rears Clerk w tte Svted ef 
wu Tweeddade. 

s¢ Bach, de Bem. Mas P. Helly 
pum. at Leed 

— Juba Gre, Esq ef the 
age of 7S years 

Ac Coommet Street, Avr, Mrs Acca 
of Wan A. 

— passe freer 
James Adam, Esq youngest see of 
te Lord Chef ef the Jury 

— At Manse, the 
the Gish year ef bes 

At Boowghwe Place, Mrs Jemma 
Beil, of Mr George Yale, 


ret 
meat ef scenes, nateral 

«At i he Ber. 


Charles Bailie Hamilton, Atehdeacen of 


Cleveland. second sor ef the late 
Batlle of Jerviswoud, am? of the 
ef 

— At Mr Join Kelly, 

— At Mes Ciiw, 
relict of the ine Mr Wiliam 
prevere there. 

2A At Lesh Walk, Me Marshall, 
scul peur. 

2t. At bis howe Edinburgh, 
Macken of Appiecross, Esq. 

22 At Stabdoe Mouse, Sarrey, the seat 
ef Mrs Oliver, spouse 
et Wiliam Oliver, Esq. of 

— At the bease of Lerd Viscouct Dun- 
cam, Mrs Oswald, woe ef Alevander Os. 
walt, and her we. 

— At Mr Themas Boag, 

At Merwe Row, Mise Christan 
Hepburn diugherr of the 
Alesasder Dunaldwo, Exp 

— James Walker, Esq ef Weedings. 
ball. 

— At James Moodie, Esq. 
iste of Meitsecser. 

— At ber Buccleuch Street, Edie. 

Miss Lawrn. 

At bss becuse Reinert, 
the wife ef Resr-Admiral Circe of 
derton, im the coanty ef Mid-Lerhian, and 
eiese ef the ace Admural Brath- 
wate. 
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Learney 
2}. At Edinburgh, in the year 
his age, Alexander Duncan, the eldest som 
of Mr Alexander Dallas, W. S. 


merchant, aged years. 


2& At bis seat, Hyde Hall, Hertfordshire, 


Majer James Wer,  M of 
se la: Me LL. Maciactian, Lever- 
—Agd years the Rev. Wiliam 
D. D. Recter ef Glonteckle, 
ad memerir a senor Fellow of 
ure. Dubie. 
— swideoly, at Paradise, Ache, 
Mos Agnes Stumm, aged 71, wudew ef the 
az Mr Jerndan, Badie ef Ecko. 
id. At Rouse, Craig's Close, in the Mr William Talbot, better inewn 
Dosage, Mr James Low, cktk wm that by the name of 
ate W oedhousedee. Grandad” He was father, gvand- 
At Das seme, Pesersbam, Lord Charles father. amd grest-crandfather, te 126 chilis 
Spencer. rem, of whem there are now living 96. Last 
‘7. At Castle Dewclas, Miss Gerden winter be walked several times twe miles to 
aged 1S years see the bounds threw off 
At Lameiiies, the Rev. Wiliam 26. At Aberdeen, Miss Sibelia Brebdoer, 
At ‘his house, Spring Grove, near 
the Raght Hea. Sir Jeseph 
Bart. G. C. B. President of the Rey- 
Socuty, aged less to sciemce 28. At Carphin, Mrs Rait 
Qe cemme of this exeelieme man and — At Glasgow, Mr Peter M“Funn, 
patron will be long and severely 
ct. Sar was te the 
van wah be had beem afflicted for up- the Bar! of Reden. 
varcs of forty years; and, during the last — Suddenly at Brighton, the Right ao 
years, be was carried about, having Honeurable Lord whe belé the 
(he we ef his hmbs. Althouzh se far situation of officiating Great Chamberlain, 
scvanced in lite, he was umiturmiy acheer- of England in right of his wilt, Lady 
‘ai acd plemsant companion. ‘heir late Willoughby @’Rresby. His Lendship 
frequenily visited his betanical ceeded bis great uncle, Sir Merrick Bor. 
The libtary in Scho Square pall, Bast, in the tie im 1787: 
“ai cesed on Monday. Sir Joteph pos- Boston in several Parliamesits, and officiat- 
& princely fortame, of which be as- ed at the Trinl of Warren Hastings, 
“gued a large portion to the encourage. Deputy Greet Chamberlain of Englund, 


‘= At Crombie Point, near Torryburn, 
Mary 


at Govan, Mr Daniel Wandrop, aged 


Wiek, William Macleay, Eeq, late 
Provort of that burgh, inthe year of 


he 59th year of his 
Robert 


Stisling, Esq. G 
11. In Queen Street, Edinburgh, Miss 
—In Glasgow, 
Robina Cra Pollok of Pollok, aged 


ilvie, widow of the lateJames Scal 


Wolfe an 


4 


bel F 


pa. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 83d year of her 
age, Miss Grabam, only remaining daugh. 
ter of the deceased James Graham of Bal- 


quhapple, 
21. AL Jobn. Macintosh, 
Esq. late Accountant of the Royal Bank. 

24. James Towers; ‘Esq: Professor 
of Midwifery in the University of Glas- 


At Lorndean, 
ward Oliver Osborn, Esq. Vice-Admiral 
his Majesty’s Fleet. 


man had been 


Gwydir, lay 28, 1796, 
He is estates by 
: his eldest | ummond, 
4 November 1807, to Clementina, sole heiress Sub-Dean of 
to the late Lord Perth, in consequence of of Magdalane, 
which he. assumed: the prefix of Drum- ew, ’s, and 
mond to the family name of Burrell. F,A. and His Lord. 
a — AtD » in the 74th year of his years 
ed 5 a age, Mr John Goudie, late manufacturer 14. At Hall, near Windsor, Mrs 
in Glasgow. James Lindsay, wife of Captain Lindsay, 
— At Edinburgh, Mr William Griffith, Grenadier Guards, aged 23. 
| umbrella manufacturer, in his 66th year. At Beith; William Fleming, Esq. 
| July 2.—At Barrock House, Caithness, writer. 
ae John Sinclair, Esq. of Barrock. 17. Mr Matthew Park, builder in Glas. 
— At Brechin, Mr James Morris, gow. 
aS bookseller there. 20, At Montrose, Mrs Elizabeth Stra. | 
ek 3. In London, the Right Hon. John ton, daughter of the deceased John Siraton, 
oe Earl of Strathmore. Esq. of Lauriston, in the 86th year of her 
4 i 4 At his seat at Fulham, the Right age. 
Re Hon. Thomas Lord Viscount Ranelagh. -— At Inverness, Mrs Susanna Macal- 
~ + ister, wife of Norman Macdonald, Esq. 
7. Athis house, Broomhill, near Lass- 
wade, William Swanston, Esq. late of St gow. 
Ray 25. At Edinburgh, Colonel Robert Bail- 
— At Mr Alexander Pater- lie, of the Hon. East India ‘Conypaiiy’s 
wood, Esq. Lately. At Paris, Count: a 
of Garvock: Member of the late. Senate, a of 
¥ Mise Elizabeth Pettigrew, Member of the Frenclt Aca- 
7 ~— At Cottage, Fifeshire, Major At Drumabin, Mrs M‘Donell, wife 
Tae James Douglas, late of the 7th royal ye- of Captain R. M‘Donell, late of: the Glen- | 
At Parkhill, Stizlingshire, Mrs Ca Vice- 
At Par tir rs At near 
Miller, relict of Andrew Muithend, Admiral Sir Richerd Grindall, Ke Go Bia 
man of war, atthe taking of Louisburgh, 
Bike 83 years, relict of Sir Hew Bart. 
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